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Those who have visited Alexander Petrovich 
Dovzhenko at his home and heard him speak #f 
his childhood years will never forget the experience. 
Whatever Dovzhenko might be talking about—art, 
or life processes, or the role of the artist in ex- 
pressing the thoughts and aspirations of the peo- 
ple, or his ideas on how best to depict the glory 
of our days—inevitably he would quote some epi- 
sode from his early life to bear out his point. And 
at such moments, sitting snugly in a deep arm-chair 
with one leg tucked under him—his favourite pose—he would at once become 
transformed, as though he had returned in very fact to his barefoot childhood. 

All that he had experienced, all that he had seen and heard came to vivid 
life in his stories. He won his listeners with the first word, took their hearts in 
bondage—because at that moment his own spirit lay open. And listening to him, 
looking at his glowing eyes, one saw not only a living picture of the first joys of 
childhood, one saw and understood what it was that had given a simple village 
lad the artist’s crystal clarity of spirit, his love of art and his unshakable faith 
in man. 

“Alexander Petrovich, you simply must write a story about your childhood,” 
people would say. 

“Some time later on,” he would answer thoughtfully. 

Years passed. Dovzhenko made films that added to the fame of Soviet cine- 
matography, he wrote scenarios and plays, he painted pictures. And everything he 
made grew out of his own experience, out of what his eyes had seen. From the crowd- 
ed memories of a full life he took some’ incident, simple at first glance, and wove 
from it an integrated, poetic work of art. It was in this way that he created Zve- 
nigora, Arsenal, Earth, Ivan, Aerograd, Shchors, and Michurin—films dis- 
closing the essential fineness of an ordinary man of our people, one of those who 
are transforming the world. 

The process of creation was both joy and torment for Dovzhenko, but it made 
up his greatest happiness. And in practically all of his works, in every film, the 
memories of his early years came forward in striking scenes and episodes. So per- 
sonal life and creative art blended harmoniously in the work of this singer of the 
beauty and grandeur of the human spirit. 

One day, when his friends again begged him to write of his childhood, he 
answered: “Very well—I’ll try.” 

The Enchanted Desna is the result. This is only his first rough version, he 
intended to develop it further and then—his most cherished dream—to make _ it 
into a film. But his death in 1956 left his plan unfulfilled. 


Alexander Dovzhenka 


“he (acted Dest 


N THIS rough draft for an autobiographical story the author hastens to 
make the admission that recollections are beginning with increasing fre- 
quency to intrude upon his actual, everyday life. 

What is it that calls them up? Is it the long separation froin the 
soil his fathers trod, or is it in the nature of man that a time should come when the 
stories and legends learned in long-past childhood should rise to the surface of 
ed, and take possession of the mind—sometimes at the most inappropriate 

imes? 

It would seem that both are the case in equal measure, like the wish, when 
glancing at the precious toys of childhood that we so often come across in our 
adult life, to seek the first beginnings of one’s character at its early dawn, its 
first source. The first joys and troubles, and the magic hues of first delights... . 
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How gay our kitchen garden used to be! You would come out of the door, 
look about you, and see surging green everywhere. In springtime there was a wild 
burst of blossom, but at the beginning of summer—! Cucumbers in flower, pumpkins 

-inflower, and raspberries, and currants, and tobacco, and beans. And the sunflowers, 
the poppies, the peas, and the fennel! There was no end to the things our tireless 
mother planted in that kitchen garden. 

“There’s nothing pleases me more than putting things into the ground and 
seeing them grow,” she used to say. “When blades and leaves start coming up, 


then I’m happy.” 
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The kitchen garden was packed so full of growing-things that by the middle 
of summer they were surging out of it, climbing cn each other’s shoulders 
and tangling their stems, choking each other, clambering up over the shed | 
and clinging to the eaves, while the pumpkins hung over the fence into the 
street. ; 

These raspberries, both red and white! And the cherries, and the pears— 
you ate and ate all day till your stomach was as tight as a drum. — 

There was a great deal of tall tobacco, 1 remember, which was like a forest 
to us smaller children; it was from this that our hands got their first childish 
blisters. 

Behind the shed great currant bushes grew against the fence, and elder- 
berries, and other bushes whose names we did not know. But we seldom went 
there, for even at midday it seemed dark, and we were afraid of snakes. Which 
of us was not afraid of snakes when we were children, even though we had never 
seen a single one? 

Closer to the cottage there were jasmine, peonies, nasturtiums and holy- 
hocks, and round at the back—just opposite the entrance, near the cherry- 
tree—was the old, half-underground cellar overgrown with wormwood, its-open 
entrance breathing out a damp smell of mildew. Toads hopped about at the bot- 
tom of that dark hole, and probably there were snakes too. 

On the slightly raised top of that cellar Grandad liked to sleep. 

We had a grandad who was very much like God. When I said my prayers, 
I would peep up at the “holy corner” where the icons were to see the picture of 
Grandad in a robe of silver paper, while Grandad himself lay on the ledge of the 
big stove coughing quietly and listening to my prayers. 

On Sundays, small blue lamps which were always full of flies burned before 
the icons. The picture of St. Nicholas the Beloved was like Grandad too, espe- 
cially when Grandad had trimmed his beard and taken a glass of vodka before 
dinner and Mother was in a good temper. St. Theodosius was more like Dad. 1 
did not pray to St. Theodosius. His beard was still dark and he held a long staff 
in his hand, like a shepherd. But God—he was like Grandad, he had a round salt- 
cellar in one hand and held three fingers of the other gathered together as though 
he were just going to pick up a button of garlic. 

Our grandad’s name, as I later learned, was Semyon. He was tall and thin, 
his brow was lofty, his waving hair grey and his beard white. He had a rupture 
which he had got in his youth, when he had been a bullock-cart driver. Grandad 
always smelt of the soil and a little of the mill. He was learned in church 
teachings and liked to read the psalms on church holidays. Neither he nor we 
understood anything of what he read in the old Slavonic, which made the 
words a thrilling mystery, full of secret meanings far removed from everyday 
matters. 

Mother detested Grandad and believed the book had something to do 
with the Black Art. We did not believe that and always stood up for 
Grandad. But in the end she managed secretly to destroy the psalm-book. 
She burned it in the stove page by page, for she was afraid that if she put the 
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shee book in at once it might explode and carry the cottage away in a blue 
ame. 

Grandad loved pleasant talk and kindly words. If a traveller on the field 
path asked him the road to Borzna or Baturin, he would keep his horse standing 
a long time while he brandished his whip and called after the wayfarer, “Go 
straight on, quite straight, don’t turn off anywhere! ... Now, that’s a good 
man driven by, God give him health,” he would sigh gently as the stranger 
disappeared in the bushes. 

“But who is he, that good man? Where does he come from?” 

“Now how should I say, who knows?... And what are you standing 
for like a stuffed dummy,” he would shout at the horse. “Get on, now, 
giddup!” 

He was our good spirit of meadow and fish. He could collect more mushrooms 
and berries than even us children, and he talked to the horses and the calves, 
to the grass, to the old pear-tree and the oak-tree—to everything that lived, grew, 
and moved about us. 

When we caught fish in our nets and brought them proudly home he would 
smile wryly, shake his head in reproach and say with a mingling of regret 
and resignation over the flight of time, “E-e-eh! Call those fish? No better’n 
small fry! Now, in the old days there used to be real fish, fish you could 
call fish. That was when I used to go fishing with Nazar, peace to his soul. 
Eh—eh—eh!” 

Then Grandad would lead us into such magic mazes of old times that we 
hardly breathed and forgot to slap at the mosquitoes, so that they had a wonder+ 
ful time on our legs and necks, biting all they wanted and sucking our blood, 
while the coolness of evening descended and big fish jumped among the stars 
in the river; and still we listened, drinking in every word, until sleep overcame 
us in the fragrant hay beneath the oak-trees, on the bank of the enchanted 
Desna. 

Grandad considered tench the best fish. He did not catch them in the ponds 
with nets or hook, he simply lifted them out of the water with his hands like a 
Chinese conjurer. It was as though they swam right into his fingers. People said 
he drew them with spells. : 

In summer Grandad often lay in the sunshine on top of the old cellar, 
especially at midday when it was so hot that we children, and the cat, and our 
dog Pirate, and the hens—all kept in the shade of the flowers or the currant 
bushes or the tobacco plants. 

Grandad loved the sunshine more than anything else. He had lived under 
the sun for about a hundred years, and had never crept into the shade. And 
it was there, lying on top of the cellar by the apple-tree, in the hot sunshine, 
that he died when his time came. 

Grandad revelled in his cough. He would cough so long and so loudly 
that none of us could imitate him, however hard we tried. All our part of the 
village could hear him. Old folks would even foretell the weather from Grandad’s 
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Sometimes, when the sun was especially hot, he would go blue in the face 
with coughing and roar like a lion, clutching his stomach with both hands and 
kicking his legs in the air like a baby. Then Pirate, who usually slept in the 
grass close to Grandad, would start up in confused alarm and rush into the 
lovage to bark at Grandad from a safe distance. ; 

“Now don’t you start barking too! Making a mock of me! 

“Wow! Wow!” 

“Ill give ye—Kech! Kech!” 

A thousand tiny pipes played their tune in Grandad’s chest. His cough 
gurgled in him like lava in a volcano, and it was only towards the end of a long 
spell, when Grandad was blue in the face and had reached his very top note, 
that the time came for us to make off too in all directions with Grandad’s thun- 
der and throat-clearing still following us. 

Running away from Grandad’s coughing one day I leaped from under the 
currant bushes straight into the tobacco. It was tall and very thick. Its greenish- 
golden flowers were like the tassels on the priest’s robes, and over them hung 
bees, more than anyone could count. I was soon tangled up in the big tobacco 
leaves so I let myself fall in the thick green and crawled beneath them straight to 
the cucumber beds. There were bees over the cucumbers too, hovering round 
the flowers, flying quickly from sunflower to poppy and home again in such a terri- 
ble hurry that no matter how much I teased them, not a single bee stung me that day. 
And although bee stings did hurt, they had their good point—as soon as I began to cry 
Mother or Grandad would give mea copper kopeck to put on the sore spot. Then the 
pain passed away quickly and I could get four sweets for the kopeck in Musi’s 
shop and suck them. right up to the evening. 

When I was tired of teasing the bees and had eaten all the young cucumbers 
I wanted, I turned my attention, I remember, to the carrot beds. For some rea- 
son I liked carrots the best of all. I still like them, for that matter. In our garden 
they grew in even, curly-headed rows between the cucumbers. I peered round 
to see if anybody was looking. Nobody. All about me there was only the thick 
tobacco, the poppies, the maize plants like poplars and the sunflowers. The mid- 
day sky was cloudless and it was as quiet as though the whole world were asleep. 
A single bee hummed, far away, beyorid the tobacco, and from the cellar came 
Grandad’s snoring. Then Pirate and I attacked the carrots. I pulled one out—too 
small, the leaves were a good size but the carrot itself was thin, white, and not a 
bit sweet. I tried a second. Still thinner. A third—thin again. And I did want 
some carrots so badly, my mouth watered for them. I pulled up a whole row, and 
not a single one could I find fit to eat. I looked about me—what now? Then 
I quickly pushed all the carrots back again. Let them grow a bit more, I thought, 
and went off to seek something sweeter. 

I wandered about the kitchen garden for a long time. After leaving the car- 
rots I sucked honey from the tobacco flowers and the pumpkin flowers that grew 
by the fence. I tried green hollyhocks and white poppies, full of milk, ran my 
tongue over cherry-tree resin, crunched a dozen green apples and was just 
about to go indoors when I saw Great-grandma, Grandad’s mother, among the 
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carrots. | turned to run, she came after me. Where could I go? Before I knew 
what I was doing, I had broken the stem of a sunflower, and a second one. 

“Where are ye off to? May your legs wither!” 

I dived into the tobacco. I could slip through to the raspberry canes, and 
then crawl back under the tobacco again. Pirate followed. 

“Look at ye, breaking up the tobacco, may it break your legs and arms! 
May ye never find a way out till the Second Coming, may ye wither up, ye 
gallows’ fruit, like the carrots have withered from your wicked hands!” 

Without giving any deep, historical analysis of certain cultural hangovers, 
I have to mention that in our Ukraine the common folk had no very great be- 
lief in God. They had a closer personal relationship with the saints, the Mother 
of God, St. Nicholas the Blessed, St. Panteleimon and St. Elias, and they did 
believe in the Devil and all his imps. God Himself they did not actually reject, 
they simply felt it presumptuous to address themselves to Him directly. People 
with a proper upbringing—as our family had—modestly regarded their own every- 
day interests as being too trivial for God’s personal interference. 

Prayers, then, were directed to less exalted personages, such as St. Nicho- 
las, St. Peter and so on. The women had their own patroness; they addressed 
all their complaints to the Virgin Mary, and she passed them on to her Son or 
to the Holy Ghost with the form of a dove. They also believed in holy days. 
I remember Great-grandma saying, “May Holy Christmas flog you,” or “May Holy 
Easter flay him!” 

Well, so Great-grandma hobbled quickly through the tobacco and then 
plumped straight down on her knees. Because just as Grandad loved quietness 
and sunshine, so Great-grandma—who was called Marusia, as I later learned— 
loved to curse. She cursed everything that caught her eye—the hogs aria the 
poultry, the suckling pigs because they squealed, Pirate because he barked, 
the children, the neighbours. The cat she cursed three times daily, so that in 
the end he got sick and left us for a better world. 

- She was small, so quick in her movements, so sharp-eyed, that you couldn’t 
hide from her anywhere. She would sooner go three days without food than a 
single one without cursing. That was her spiritual food. Curses poured from her 
tongue like verses from the tongue of an inspired poet, and for what seemed 
the most trivial reasons. And as she cursed her eyes snapped and a flush rose to 
her face. It was the triumph of her hot, dark, ancient spirit. 

“Mother of God, Queen of Heaven,” she screamed up at the sky, “dear holy 
martyr, flay him, the little monster. Look how he’s wrenched the sacred carrots 
from the moist earth, wrench him too, Queen of Mercy, twist out his arms and 
legs, Holy Patroness; twist his joints and break his fingers! Queen of Heaven, 
gracious protector, come to my help, heed my prayers, let him grow like a stunt- 
ed tree, let him never hear the holy cuckoo or God’s thunder! Nicholas the Bless- 
ed, speedy helper, Holy Yuri, Holy George on a white horse and a white saddle, 
chastise him with your right hand, let him never eat any carrots, let boils 
and sores eat him, let the worms gnaw at him!...” 

She crossed herself again and again with such fury that her whole body shook. 
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A little fallen angel, rejected of Heaven, lay among the raspberry canes | 
and cried tearlessly. He had fallen suddenly to earth-from the cloudless sky and — 
broken his delicate wings among. the carrots. That little fallen angel was me. 
Hidden behind the currant bushes, I listened to Great-grandma’s prayers as 
though spellbound. I was afraid to stir a finger lest the Virgin Mary should be 
looking down and see me, theré among the raspberry canes. Even Pirate rolled 
an apprehensive eye at Great-grandma. I do not know what would have been 
the end of her prayers, perhaps all my arms and legs really would have been shriv- 
elled, but all of a sudden came the kind voice of my Grandad, who had been 
wakened by his mother’s curses. ; 

“Mamo, mebbe ye’d bring me a bowl of stewed fruit?” he said. “I’ve a bit 
of heartburn. ” 

“Agh—and what are ye lying there for, may ye never rise!” 

Great-grandmother’s curses were diverted. 

“I’ll bring them—may ye eat and never be filled, may ye gripe and burst 
wi’ the food!” 

Great-grandmother went indoors, and God on the cellar top watched her, 
smiling quietly. 

What Grandad and Great-grandma talked about over the stewed fruit I 
did not hear. But I myself was in no mood for talk. I crawled quietly into the 
yey thickest canes, snakes or no snakes. I did not know where to go or what 
o do. ) 

If only I could die now, here, among 
the raspberries, I thought. And they’d come 
looking for me, and they’d cry over me, 
they’d be sorry for me, they’d say I’d 
always been such a good boy, alittle angel. 
And then they’d take me to the graveyard, 
and right there by the grave I’d wake up 
and come to life again... . No, why should 
I wait till I was by the grave? I’d wake up 
earlier, and I’d rise up and Great-grandma 
wotild be so frightened, she’d run away and 
never come back again. And then we’d go 
back home and eat the funeral kutya. I did 
love rice kutya when there were plenty of 

raisins in it. And when 

anyone died there was 

honey in it as well, only 

then it was called koliv. 

I knew all that very well, 

because five boys and two 

girls had died in our family. 

cas I longed to be inside 
=f the house. I slipped quickly 


along the fence, past the pile 
of manure, past the pumpkins, 
then slid into the dark entry 
and halted before the inner 
door. 

Now I?ll go in and I’ll 
see everything, I thought, and 
felt a coldness inside me as 
though I had been eating mint. 
I opened the door. 

Nobody knows who built 
our cottage and when, or what 
architect designed it. So far as 
we were concerned, it never 
entered our heads that any- 
body could have built it; it 
had grown up of itself like a 
mushroom, between the pear- 
tree and the cellar, and in- 
deed it did look rather like an 
- old mushroom. We loved it as 
bees love their hive. One thing there was, however, which was a nuisance— 
and not so much to us as to Mother: it had sunk into the ground, up'to the win- 
dow-sills and there were no locks. Nothing was fastened up. Come right in, don’t 
bother to ask permission. Come in and welcome! 

Mother complained that it was cramped, but for us little ones there was 
ample space and beauty. And if you looked out of the window, here lay the flow- 
er garden, the pear-trees, the sunflowers and over it all the sky. How much more 
space did you want? Turning back inside, there were wonderful pictures on the 
white wall under the icons—the Pochayev Monastery, the Kiev Monastery, 
and a view of the Simono-Kananit Monastery at Novy-Afon near Sukhumi, on 
the Caucasian coast. Over all the monasteries the Virgin Mary with long sleeves 
floated on clouds, and angels with fluffy white wings like those of baby gos- 
lings flew round her. There were pictures of more worldly matters, too—The 
Life of Man, George the Victorious, and the Cossack Mamai. 

But the picture, the one that meant much more than all the monasteries, 
tsars and princes put together was the picture of the Last Judgement, which 
Mother had got at the market in exchange for a hen and brought home to con- 
found her enemies — Great-grandma, Grandad and Dad. It was so instructive 
and so dreadful that even Pirate was afraid to look at it. The upper part of the 
picture was filled with Grandad and all the saints. In the middle the dead came 
crawling out of their graves, some going upwards on their way to Heaven, and 
others sliding down. A great blue snake wound and wreathed through all the mid- 
dle and lower part of the picture. And beneath the snake everything was burn- 
ing, like a house on fire. That was Hell. That was where sinful souls and the 
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Devils’ imps burned for ever. Right at the very bottom, in separate compartments, 
there was a kind of price-list of punishments for various sins. Liars and scoffers 
hung over the flames with a hook thrust through their tongues, those who neg- 
lected to fast were hooked up by their stomachs, while those who secretly guz- 
zled cream or eggs fried with pork fat in fast-time were seated naked on a fry- 
ing-pan and those who used foul words had to lick that glowing pan. 

Many were the sins, and many the penalties, but for some reason none of~ 
us feared them any more. At first I had been terrified by that dreadful Last 
Judgement, but gradually I became accustomed to it, just as a soldier becomes 
accustomed to the thunder of guns. 

Almost all of our family were sinners. We were poorly off, hotheaded, never 
able to keep up with the work or have things in proper order, and with a family 
tendency to sharp words. So although we might sometimes think of Heaven, in 
general we were quite resigned to ending up in Hell, at the bottom of the pic- 
ture. We even had our own places reserved, each one of us. Dad was the one 
with imps pouring hot pitch into his mouth because he drank vodka and beat 
Mum. Great-grandma licked the hot frying-pan because she had a long tongue, 
and was a witch into the bargain. Grandad—Mum swore that this was so—Gran- 
dad was in the hands of the Devil himself because he practised the Black 
Art and put a spell on her when he read his magic psalm-book, so that for three 
years she had been constantly sick; she, unhappy martyr that she was, had torn 
up that Black Book secretly, page by page, and thrown the pieces into the shed, 
the cow-stall and among the raspberry canes, but they had come flying back of 
themselves into their magic brown binding—brown like buckwheat honey or an 
old boot. And on top of everything, in the old days, a long time ago, a serpent 
used to bring Grandad’s father Taras gold coins, crawling down the chimney at 
night. 

Be all that as it may, we certainly could see Grandad down in the bottom 
right-hand corner in the hands of the Devil. It was not very much like our Gran- 
dad, that was true—first of all he was quite naked as though he were in the bath- 
house; then, too, his beard was not white but reddish, tinted by the flames, 
and his hair was standing straight up because of the fire under him. And he had 
a bag of money in his hand. 4 

My elder brother Ovram had been cursed by Great-grandma long before, 
and his naked soul was hurtling straight down from the upper left-hand corner 
of the picture because he had destroyed.a pigeons’ nest in the attic and stolen 
butter and pork fat in fast-time. And besides all that, his soul loved milk and 
cream. 

Mum herself—she swore that this was true—would be in Heaven among all 
the angels because she was a martyr. She prayed to St. George the Victorious 
who was in the picture too, trampling on the dragon with his horse, prayed and 
implored him daily to trample her enemies—that is to say, Dad, Grandad and 
Great-grandma who had ruined her life. 

Mum assured us that one night, a long time ago, St. George had appeared to 
her in a dream in his white robes, on a white horse, with a long spear in his hand. 
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She had been frightened almost to death but he had asked her gently, > Iss it 
thou, Odarko?” 

pace cake 

“Fear not. I have come to thee in a dream as a sign to thee. From now on, 
thou shalt do wonders in my name.” 

After that she declared herself a miracle-worker, and began to cure people 
of toothache, shock and various ills, although she herself was often sick. 

“Look up there where I am, look,” she would say, putting her finger on a 
poeseed soul close to the Virgin Mary in the upper part of the picture. “You 
seer!” 

Mum showed us that blessed soul so often that it gradually acquired a brown 
spot instead of a face. 

Gradually, however, things got worse for Mum. Once she forgot to give 
Great-grandma anything to eat for a long time, and Great-grandma wove a spell 
against her; then she became really ill, and the house goblin tormented her at 
nights. Our house goblin lived on the stove and in the chimney. He never let 
his voice be heard, and was said to be very much like a sheepskin coat with the 
wool outside. 

Actually, there had only been one saint in the house—that was me. And 
to think that I had lost my holy estate! I ought never to have touched the car- 
rots, | ought to have let them grow in peace, and now... . 

When I came into the cottage I crept up to the picture and examined the 
torments of Hell pictured at the bottom with quite new eyes. I was afraid even 
to look at the upper part; I was no longer there. 

What punishment would await my soul, freshly stained with sin? Probably 
for the first sin it would not be the very worst, maybe no more than that fire 
eating to the very bones in the left-hand corner. “Oh-oh-oh!” 

I looked up for the last time at the saints sitting in committee, and felt a 
dreadful regret that I was no longer there, but down below in Hell for all eter- 
nity. I was so sorry for myself that I leaned my head against Hell, just under 
Grandad’s money-bag, and burst into bitter tears. 

As I thought of the torments of Hell my heels seemed to be burning already, 
and I ran quickly on my toes through the entry and the yard to the threshing 
shed, jumping from foot to foot on the hot frying-pan which Great-grandma was 
licking. 

Nothing was printed in the newspapers about my wickedness, but all the 
same I remember how the whole of my own world responded to my desperate 
screams on the frying-pan. The pigeons circled over the cottage with a great flap- 
ping of wings, the hens clucked, Pirate wakened and barked his enquiry as to 
who was running about his yard, then the door opened with an ominous creak 
and Great-grandma appeared. 

“And may ye yell and never stop yelling!” Down she went on her knees to 
talk to the Virgin. “Mother of God, Queen of Heaven! If he won’t let me have any 
peace and quietness, give him none in this world or the next!” Then she caught 
sight of the pigeons in the sky overhead and switched her prayers to them. 
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“Heavenly doves, holy protectors, let him never see one of your holy feathers or 
hear your heavenly cooing, may he never make a roofer, or a tailor, or a carp- 
enter, or a miller!...” 
She even made her prayers into a song, a wailing chant like those sung on 

Christmas Eve. 

Nor a ploughman on the fie-e-eld, 

Nor a mower on the me-e-eadow, 

Hear me good Lord! 

Nor a mower on the meadow, 

Nor a peddler on the road, 

E-e-eh, nor a peddler on the road, 

Nor a fisherman at sea. 


Then when the pigeons had settled once more on the rooi, she turned back 
to menacing prose. . 

“Chastise him, holy doves, chastise him, Mother of God, with such toil 
that he’ll never know sleep or rest, send him such a master—” 

But what my master was to be like I did not stop to hear. I had had enough 
without any masters. Better to escape before worse came! I clambered into an 
old boat that had stood for a long time in the threshing shed and wondered what 
I could do to regain my holiness. I decided that I must be good. I would not 
eat flesh or anything coming from it, I would bring Great-grandma all the 
water she wanted, and I would start going to church. Then, watching the swal- 
lows, I wished one of their fledglings would fall out of the nest. I could take care 
of it and feed it with crumbs and flies so that the parent birds would see how 
good I was and tell Jesus Christ all about it. 

But no fledglings fell. They only opened gaping beaks and cried plaintively, 
while the father and mother birds flew tirelessly to and from the nest, bringing 
them mosquitoes. 

What now? I wondered. The swallows were no help. 

I would go out into the street and be respectful to important people. Gran- 
dad said that many sins are forgiven in the next world for that. Well, I'd go 
and take off my cap to them and greet them. And there was Grandad’s old hat 
right at hand, in the boat. There are no hats like that today. It was very thick 
and looked rather like a copper cauldron. And it was as heavy as a cauldron, too. 
It had lain for a long time in the entry and the cat had her kittens in it every 
year, but now Great-grandma drowned the kittens in the rubbish pit and had 
thrown the hat into the boat. It smelt of kittens instead of Grandad, but I had 
no time to worry about that. The main thing was to have something I could 
take off respectiully. So I put on the hat, which came down almost to my mouth, 
and went out of the gate to be good. 

But troubles never come singly. 

The street was empty. All the grown-ups were at work in the fields. The 
only person to be seen was the shopkeeper Musi, sitting by his shop just opposite 
the well in his old black frock coat and looking rather like a swallow in the dis- 
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tance. But I did not want to take off my hat to Musi. Grandad always said he 
had no soul, because of his sharp practice with customers. But God had punished 
him for it, sending His thieves to steal ten roubles’ worth of merchandise, they said, 
and after that Musi’s wife and children had cried and screamed for a long 
time, and he himself had wailed and lamented his poverty and called down the 
plagues of Egypt on everything and everybody. But our Dad, although he jeered 
at the shopkeeper’s clownish ways, always had a soft spot for him, helped him 
in hard times and never insulted him, even when he was drunk. 

Where could I find someone to whom I could be respectful? 

I searched streets and lanes in hopeless despondency, and at last remember- 
ed—I ought to have started off with our old neighbour Zakharko. He was prob- 
ably sitting by his cottage. 

“Grandad” Zakharko was a blacksmith, although I never saw him forging 
anything. He used to pass our house with a whole sheaf of long fishing-rods on 
his shoulder and when he came back with his catch late at night his heavy boots 
made such a noise that we would wake up thinking there was a thunderstorm. 
They were so heavy that the ground seemed to sag under them. He even walked 
bent-kneed and swaving, as though he were walking on hay or on marshland. 
His beard was as grey as Grandad’s but in the very middle, around his mouth, 
it had a reddish tint. He often sat smoking on the thick beams that lay 
drying beside his cottage, staring at one point, as though watching a float. And 
his tobacco was so rank that it was impossible to stand close to him. Even the 
pigs and poultry kept their distance, and the dogs preferred to go through the 

vegetable plots rather than pass him. His daughter-in-law Galka slept in the shed; 
_ she often complained to Mum that he’d choke her with his tobacco, and she threw 
his stinking old coat out into the yard. Folks said the very fish could not stand 
the smell of Zakharko and that was why they didn’t bite. When he passed our 
house on his way to the river, the smell he left hung in the air for a long time. 

This tobacco cloud would some day rise again in my memories of my native ‘ 
parts where my grandfather’s gnarled hands would be laid quietly, for the last 
time, on his breast, decently clad ina white shirt; and the carrots would live again, 
and my wickedness, and Great-grandma’s curses; but that was all in the distant 
future, and meanwhile I; a sorrowful little boy, was on my way to the old black- 
smith to do penance for my first sin. 

“Good morning, Grandad,” I said, took off my hat with both hands, and 
went on quickly. 

But there was no reply. Old Zakharko had not even noticed me. He couldn’t 
have heard, I thought. I’d better go back and say it again, more loudly this 
time. 

“Good morning, Grandad,” I said again in a trembling voice, took off the 
heavy hat and listened to hear what the old man would say, whether he would 
absolve me of at least part of my sin. 

But still he said nothing. What should I do? Where should I go? 

I turned out of the lane into the broad street in the hope of finding somebody 
else. But the street was empty. Even Musi had disappeared. 
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There was a painful constriction in my throat and the muscles of my neck 
ached with the weight of the hat. I stood thinking for a few moments, then 
turned back to Grandad Zakharko to do my good deed. as 

“Good morning, Grandad. Can’t you hear me? Good morning!’ 

“The Devil and all his imps fly off wi’ ye! Stop your pestering of me, try- 
ing to make a mock o’ me, ye plaguey brat!” the old man snarled angrily. 

I burst out crying at the top of my voice. 

All this was a very long time ago, when I did not yet know that everything 
passes, everything changes with the inevitable alchemy of time, and that all 
our sorrows and our actions flow away like the high spring waters. So my black 
misery was unrelieved by the faintest spark of light. My little life was ruined 
for ever. 

There was no hope for me. In utter despair I ran back home as fast as my 
legs would take me, slipped unobserved through the kitchen garden into the 
threshing shed and lay down in the boat on Grandad’s old sheepskin coat. I’ll 
go to sleep, I thought, then I’ll grow a bit. Grandad always says 1 grow when I’m 
asleep. With this in mind I curled up and cried a little more. Why had I ever 
been born, I thought sadly. I ought never to have been born at all. I-was still 
only little, lying there in Grandad’s boat, and I knew so many disagreeable things 
already. How horrid it was when Great-grandma scolded and when it rained and 
rained and wouldn’t stop. And when a leech fastened on to your leg. And when 
strange dogs barked at you, and kept on barking. And when geese hissed, 
stretched out their great beaks and snapped at your trousers—that was very nasty 
indeed. And when I had to carry a bucket of water in one hand for Great-grandma, 
every single day too, and not just once, but two or three times a day, or weed, 
or prune the tobacco plants—was that pleasant? Or when a.bee planted its sting? 
Or when Dad came home drunk and beat the horse or shouted at Grandad or 
broke the dishes? And what about walking barefoot on the stubble? Or those 
times when you wanted so badly to laugh in church and knew it would be a dread- 
ful thing to do? And it was not very pleasant, either, sitting on top of a great 
load of hay when it felt as though it was going to fall off into the river. And it 
was dreadful to see a house burning, a great big fire, yet how nice it was to !ook 
at an ordinary small one in the stove. And it was nice te put my arms round a 
tiny little foal with a wavy tail, or to wake up early on a winter morning, lying 
on top of the great warm stove, and see a little calf in the cottage, born during 
the night. And it was lovely to wade through the warm rain puddles after a thun- 
derstorm, or to stir up the water so that the mud rose and then catch carp and 
pike with my hands, or watch the nets being towed out into the lake. And it 
was nice to find a bird’s nest in the grass, and to eat Easter curds, and how ex- 
citing it was when the river rose in spring and the flood came right up and ran 
into the house and the sheds and along the street and everybody had to wade! 
And it was nice to fall asleep among the rye or millet or barley or the other grains 
up on the stove. And it was great fun when the hay was stacked, to walk over 
the fallen grass seeds. And the smells of all kinds of seeds, how pleasant it was 
to sniff at them. And it was nice when the apple you expected to be sour turned 
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out to be sweet. And when Grandad yawned out on the meadow, or talked to the 
horse or foal just as if they were people and understood. I liked it very much, 
too, when some stranger meeting us on the highway at night gave a word of greet- 
ing, and Grandad answered through the darkness in his kind voice, “God give 
ye good health.” 

It was nice when fish jumped in the lake or the river just before sunset, and 
it was nice riding home at night on the hay-wagon, looking up at the stars. I 
liked the creaking of wheels and the twittering of birds in the gardens and fields, 
and the ripple of spring flood-water, and the soft, sad croaking of toads in the 
evenings as the warm floods ebbed, and girls’ voices drifting over the water in 
the traditional songs of spring. 

I liked to fall asleep on the hay-wagon, and then half waken as it halted in 
the yard and somebody carried me indoors. I liked the creaking of wheels under 
heavy loads at reaping time. I liked the swallows in the threshing barn and the 
corncrakes and quail in the meadows. | liked to hear an apple fall from the tree 
in the dusk of evening—falling softly into the thick grass without warning, se- 
cretly. I always felt there was something strange, fated, about this fall of the - 
fruit. And thunder was fine, although Mother was afraid of it. But when it came 
sweeping through the orchard with its wind and rain knocking off fruit for me 
to pick up—that was wonderful! 

Gradually the pleasant things pushed aside the unpleasant, troubling ones, 
and I began drifting towards sleep and growth. In the final instant all my fears 
and worries left me. Grandad’s well-pitched old boat seemed to rock beneath me, 
to float out of the barn and into the orchard, past the apple-trees, the hives, 
the raspberry canes and tobacco plants, past Great-grandma and into a vast 
blue space, while the pigeons I loved flew over my head beneath clouds that 
looked like giants and prophets. 

But the best thing of all was music. And if anybody had asked me in early 
childhood what was my favourite music, my favourite instrument, my favourite 
player, I would have said without a moment’s hesitation that I liked best of 
all to listen to scythes being sharpened. When Dad set to work on his scythe out- 
side the house on a quiet summer evening, I thought I had never heard anything 
sweeter. I loved that sound and waited for it as the angels might wait for the 
Easter bells, may I be forgiven for the comparison! Even now I feel at times 
that if somebody were to sharpen a scythe under my window I would as though 
by magic become young and kind again and dash out to work. The clear, high 
note of the scythe promised enjoyment from my earliest years. 

“Don’t cry, Sashko,” Great-grandad Taras would comfort me. “Don’t cry, 
little silly, we’ll whet the scythe, and we’ll go down to the river and mow hay 
and catch fish and make porridge over the fire.” 

Then I would quieten, and Taras, Grandad’s father, would take me on his 
knee and tell me all about the Desna, the grass, and the mysterious lakes— 
Church Lake and Quiet Lake, and the Seim; his voice and his eyes were so kind, 
his great hands like the gnarled roots of a tree so gentle that most surely he had 
never done wrong, never stolen or killed or taken what another should possess, 
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never spilled blood; he could have known only work and peace, kindliness and 
generosity. es 

“We'll mow the hay and make porridge. Don’t cry, laddie. 

So I quietened. Then with the tips of my toes I somehow pushed myself 
up and away from the ground, and found myself floating over Quiet Lake, and 
Church Lake, and the Seim. Those were the most wonderful lakes 1 knew. There _ 
are none like them now, and never will be.any more. 

As I drifted into daydreams, lying there in the boat on Grandad’s old sheep- 
skin, my eyes closed. But that did not bring any darkness within my mind. Even 
now, closing my eyes does not bring darkness; my mind has its inner light shin- 
ing with a clear, steady beam on things seen and-unseen, on pictures that pass 
before me in an endless, unordered procession. They take me over the Desna and 
the Danube, clouds float fantastically through the blue expanses of sky and en- 
gage in battles and races—they are so many, these pictures, that if I could catch 
even a fraction of them in print or paint, it would not be for nothing that I have 
lived and worried my higher-ups. 

There was no end to the things I saw in the sky alone. The world of clouds 
was filled with giants and prophets. And these giants and prophets constantly 
fought each other in such battles that my mind could not grasp the meaning of 
it all, and this made me very sad sometimes. 


Everywhere I saw movement, disturbance and struggle—in the barks of 
oaks and willows, in old stumps, in the hollows of old trees, in the swamp water 
and in ancient crumbling walls. Wherever I looked I found something similar 
to people, horses, wolves, snakes, or the saints, something in the nature of war, 
fires, fights, or floods. Everything appeared to have a duplicate life, everything 
called up comparisons, everything was like something else I had seen along time 
ago, or experienced, or imagined. 

But why am | rambling? I ought to be writing about the old boat and instead 
2 that lam writing about clouds. Back, back to the old boat lying in the 
SHE i cncins 

Well then, after thinking of this and that, I closed my eyes and began to 
grow. And then the boat swayed very gently beneath me and drifted out of the 
shed into the orchard, over the grass, winding between shrubs and trees, past 
the old half-buried cellar, past the lovage, and past Grandad. In some strange way 
Grandad had become quite small again, even smaller than I was; he was sitting 
on Great-grandma’s knee, wearing a white shift, and he smiled kindly at me as 
I passed. The boat drifted on and on, over the meadows to the river-port called 
Zarechye, and from there past the farmsteads to the Desna. 

Let the music play; let the birds sing in the sky, the roads under the banks, 
and the girls beneath the willows. I am floating over the water. I float over it 
and the world floats with me. The clouds of spring race one another over the 
heavens, the north-bound birds fly past—ducks, gulls and cranes. Storks float 
by, black-tailed, like creatures of a dream. Vines, willows and poplars standing 
in the water, and green islands in the river all drift past in turn. 
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What other magic dreams I had lying there in the old boat I cannot remem- 
ay es perhaps they were not dreams at all, perhaps I really did float over the 

esna: 

Yes, I did, but very long ago, and now all is gone, lost somewhere along 
the road; there is no returning to the holiness of barefoot childhood; tobacco 
flowers have ceased to be tassels on the priest’s robes, and the picture of the 
Last Judgement is no longer terrible. 

My bright day is drawing towards evening, mists rest upon the fields and 
I look about me, disturbed. I must hurry. Guests are coming on willow boats, 
wave overtakes wave along the Desna, guest-thoughts are floating to me from 
distant, warm climes, they will bring me—well, what is it you want? What? 


* 


I had four nannies in my earliest days, my four brothers—Lavrin, Sergei, 
Vasilko and Ivan. They did not live very long. Folks said they began singing 
too early. They would sit on the fence, side by side like sparrows, and sing. 
Where they found the songs none knew, for nobody taught them. But when they 
died during an epidemic, all four on the same day, folks said wisely, “The Good 
Lord’s taken them for his choir of angels.” It was as though they had been in 
a hurry to sing their fill before their short lives ended, knowing their time would 
not be long. No wonder many womanly hearts melted to their singing. Women 
would shake their heads and weep, although they did not know why. “Eh, but 
there’s the mark of fate on those children,” they would say. 

It was on Trinity Day, folks said, that misfortune struck our white cottage. 
I was not yet a year old. 

Dad was at the market at Borzna when he heard that his children were dying 
of some strange sickness. How he lashed up his horses, how he galloped thirty 
versts beating them unmercifully, how desperately he shouted for the ferryman 
at the Desna, and how heraced on afterwards—all this was the subject of wonder- 
ing talk for many a day. At home people only saw him drive the unfortunate 
horses right at the closed gate so that they crashed through it and collapsed, hurt 
and exhausted, in bloody foam. He rushed. inside to his children, but only I was 
still alive. What could he do? Beat our frantic mother? She was half dead as 
it was. 

Bitterly he lamented over us. “Oh my sons, my sons! My children, my night- 
ingales, my little nightingales!... Why is your song so early ended?” 

Then he called us eaglets and Mother called us nightingales. And people 
came and wept because we would never be fishermen on the water, or mowers 
on the meadow, or ploughmen on the field or even fighters for our country and 
the tsar. 

But to what can you liken a father’s grief? Only the darkness of a moonless 
night. In bitter despair he cursed God—and God bore it in silence. Had God 
appeared at that moment, even in all His majesty, Dad would surely have thrust 
a-hayfork through Him or cloven Him with an axe. 
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He drove the priest from the gate and declared furiously that he would bury 
his children himself. 

Mother was to witness a similar outbreak of Dad’s rage and despair, not 
against God but against us grown men, half a century later, by the Dnieper, when 
he wept on the abandoned war-torn hills of Kiev, blaming us one and all. Whether 
he was right or wrong, it is not for us to say. Suffering, we all know, is 
to be reckoned not by the harshness of circumstances, but by the depth of the hurt. 
And who had been more deeply hurt than he? é 


I have seen many people good to look at, but never any other like my fa-- 
ther. He had thick dark hair and large, thoughtful grey eyes. But there was always 
a look of melancholy in those eyes. He was the prisoner of his own ignorance, free- 
dom was not his. Hehad anatural, instinctive culture, his thoughts were lofty, but 
sadness lay like a shadow upon him. 


How much land he ploughed, how much grain he reaped! He was strong, 
his movements were sure and harmonious. His body was white, without a single 
blemish. His shining hair had a vigorous wave. His hands were of generous 
breadth. There was beauty in his movement when he raised the spoon to his mouth, 
carefully holding a piece of bread underneath for fear of soiling the table-cloth 
spread on the grass close to the Desna. He loved jokes, he loved quick, witty 
remarks; but he was tactful and considerate of others. He had a full measure of 
contempt for officials and the tsar. He considered the tsar’s scanty reddish 
beard, insignificant military rank and unimposing form an outrage. 

The only things about him which were wretched and ugly were his clothes. 
They were so miserable, so drab, one might have thought a malicious imp had 
clothed an antique statue with rags in an effort to degrade the human form. 

He would come home from the pot-house staggering, his eyes on the ground 
—I could have cried to see him as I hid in the raspberry canes with Pirate. Yet 
nevertheless he was fine-looking. Whether he was mowing or sowing, shouting 
at Mother or Grandad, smiling at the children, beating the horse or himself 
taking a cruel manhandling from the police—it was all the same. 


When he stood homeless on the square, an old man of eighty, abandoned 
by all, in the hands of the fascists, arid people took him for a beggar—even then 
his beauty remained. He could have served as a sculptor’s model for a knight, 


a god or an apostle, for a great scientist or a sower of seed. He was like any or 
all of them. 


Much grain he grew, many he fed and saved from misfortune, much land he 
ploughed before he was released from his melancholy. Following the eternal law 
of life 1 bow my grey head beneath the northern skies, remove my hat and, let- 


ting silence illuminate my thoughts, I offer to him my talent in which gaiety 
has little part. Let him dictate his behest. 


He stands before me on the distant hills of Kiev. His face is bruised with 
fascist blows, his arms and legs are swollen, sorrow has filled his eyes with tears. 


I fan barely hear his faint, far-off voice saying, “My children, my nightin- 
PACS ii 2 ; 
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One night two events took place in our cottage—which, as I have already 
said, had sunk into the earth to the level of the window-sills. I wakened early 
in the morning on the stove ledge, lying among the millet or rye—no, I’m wrong, 
it was the barley. Well, I wakened in the fragrance of grain and heard some- 
thing strange going on in the room, as though I were in a fairy-tale. Grandad 
was weeping, Mum was weeping, the chickens in the entry were clucking, and 
there was a churchy kind of smell. Outside in the yard Pirate was barking, and 
in the entry the old beggars from the church were fumbling for the door handle. 

I opened my eyes, but before I had time to waken properly Mum came up 
to the stove and reached up to place a washing trough on the top, and in the 
trough lay a baby all wrapped in white, like a picture. 

“Are you awake, son? I’ve brought you a little baby, a little girl. Look at 
her, now!” 

I looked at the baby, but somehow I didn’t like her. I was even a little bit 
afraid of her. Her face was the size of my fist and purplish, like a baked apple. 

“Look how pretty she is! Just like a little doll,” said Mother tenderly, 
“Look, she’s yawning! My little dove, my little flower.” 

Suddenly two tears sparkled on the maternal bliss of her face. We all knew 
Mother’s tears lay very close to the surface, but I could not understand why 
she should cry now. 

“What’s the matter, Mum?” 

“I’m crying because of Grandad, that he won’t hold it against me, plague 
take him,” she whispered happily into my ear. “Do you know what a wonder’s 
come to pass in the night?” 

“No—what?” 

“Now I’m left all alone, an orphan! Kekh! Kekh!” came from Grandad be- 
low, followed by such a terrible fit of coughing that whitewash flaked down from 
the ceiling on to the floor. But now the pipes gurgling in his chest played notes 
of desperate sorrow. 

I quickly raised myself and peered over the side of the stove, and—oh! 
There was Great-grandma lying on the .table below the icons, Great-grandma, 
Grandad’s mother, with her hands folded on her breast. She seemed to be smiling 
sardonically. Nobody would tease her any more, or reproach her for living so 
long. For over a hundred years she had walked the earth on bare, cracked feet; 
now she lay quietly, her head under the tsars and princes and the Last Judgement. 
Her sharp eyes were closed forever, her one talent was silenced and all her 
curses had flown out of the cottage together with her spirit. 

If only you knew what a wonderful thing it is when a great-grandmother 
dies, especially in winter, in an old cottage. What bliss, what peace! The cot- 
tage seems larger, and the very air clearer and brighter, as it is in Heaven. 

I got down quickly from the stove, jumping straight into Grandad’s felt 
boots, and went out past the beggars into the yard. A warm sun was shining. Pi- 
geons flew past with nobody’s curses following them. Pirate rattled his chain 
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gaily and pranced the length of the wire it ran along. A cock crowed on the old 
ae pede and pigs ate rom the same trough in neighbourly concord, and spar- 
rows chirped. Dad was planing boards for Great-grandma’s coffin. The snow 
was melting and bright drops splashed down from the roof. 

I climbed on to a wet pile of cut-off branches and began to jump, feeling 
their resilience—up and down, up and down. Grandad Zakharko the blacksmith 
passed along the road with two buckets, coming from the well. I called out 
to him. 

“Oh—Grandad, Grandad! Our old Great-grandma’s died! It’s quite true, 
she’s gone!” And I burst out laughing. 

“Eh, ye little ruffian, what are ye laughing-at?” Zakharko called back. 
“Laughing, indeed! I’ll give ye something to laugh at, the wrong side o’ your 
face!” 

All of a sudden the red bullock Mina appeared. Mina’s horns itched, he want- 
ed to use them on something, and he was irritated, too, by bits of straw which 
had stuck to his sides and tickled his belly. So he fidgeted and rubbed his horns 
on the small gate until he managed somehow to get it open, and made straight 
for Zakharko. 

Zakharko shouted at Mina to keep off, swore at him, abused him, then step- 
ping backwards into a puddle, down he went—flop!—with a yelp of “Save me, 
good people!” A 

With all this fuss—Mina butting at the blacksmith, the buckets rolling 
noisily about, the hens clucking, Dad making the coffin and the water dropping 
from the roof—Pirate nearly went off his head with excitement and added his 
no small mite of barking. 

“Quack-quack! Cluck-cluck! Honk!” The geese hissed, hens had hysterics, 
and the sparrows were everywhere at once. And that brute Pirate, evidently for- 
getting that he was still on his chain, made a rush at the bullock so that the 
ring on the end ran along the wire in a rising crescendo—r-r-r-r-t!—and with 
a last tug the wire snapped. f 

For an instant there was silence. Doves, the symbol of peace and well- 
being, rose over the cottage. I was breathless with delight, then laughed and 
laughed, so much that I really can’t go on in this way any longer. Therefore, 
to avoid falling into symbolism or biologism from my early years, let me rather 
go over to everyday prose, especially as it is approaching of itself. 

Past the well on the right and from behind the barn on the left, more beg- 
gars were arriving. With some kind of second sight that showed them Great- 
grandma’s dead body, blind men turned off with sure foot from the main street 
into our lane, and began their chant. 


The worms shall eat your flesh and know no dearth, 
Your bones shall moulder in our Mother-Earth, 
And none can succour you beneath the sod. 

Give alms and you will win the grace of God. 


Sacks slung over their backs, their sightless eyes turned upwards as though 
laughing wryly at the heavens, holding one another or supporting themselves 
on long staves, they sang their horrible song. Pirate raged. With wild barking 
he rushed at the whole company of them. He hated beggars on his own account 
and in addition he wanted to please Dad, who also hated them. But Pirate for- 
got that those blind men had their cunning tricks, the effect of which he dis- 
covered through his own hide. 

“Ki-yi! Ki-yi!” he yelped piteously when their leader Bogdan Holod 
brought a tough staff down vigorously on his back. “I’ll never bark at blind 
men again! Wow! Wow! Gr-r-r—! What a fool I was not to go and bite them 
without all that noise!” 

There are no more cripples like that now, no paupers with sacks slung over 
their backs, no dreadful white eyes turned up to the heavens, no crooked distort- 
ed legs or humps in front and behind. They have disappeared together with 
the kulaks. 

Mother hated and feared the blind, but she always gave generously to them. 
She was a proud, ambitious woman and she liked the beggars at least to think 
her rich and generous. 

The whole yard was full of blind men. Bogdan Holod, their powerful old 
leader, seldom went from door to door with his sack. He was not made for a men- 
dicant. He did not like the people, he did not like their dogs, and nobody knew 
whether he was really blind or not. His eyes were always bent on the ground 
and his brows were so bushy that even if he had had his sight, he would have 
been able to see nothing but the earth under his feet. Doors were slammed shut 
as his powerful, menacing figure came into sight, and silence reigned in cottages 
and entries until he had gone. So he went to the houses but rarely and generally 
collected tribute on the market-place or at the crossroads. He did not beg, he 
demanded—his voice was ill fitted for the mendicant whine. 

“Give me something! A kopeck!... A bit of bread! An apple!” he would 
thunder in his deep, hoarse, angry bass. “Come on, now, out with it!... Give 
me something, can’t you?” 

If there was no res- 
ponse for some little time 
he would strike the ground 
furiously with his staff. 
“Agh! May all good for- 
tune leave you, may wolves 
tear you to bits! Come on, 
you,. give me a bit of 
something!” 

One day the thump of 
his staff and his growl 
frightened the daughter of 
our district police officer 
almost to death. 


“Oh!” she squealed and jumped about as though she had taken leave of 
her wits. “Oh—he-e-elp!” . 

“Give!!!” ; 

The next day the local policeman Ovramenko restricted the blind man’s 
rights. He was forbidden to sit on the market-place. So then Holod took his 
place beside an old barn on the edge of the town, where the children of well- 
to-do townsfolk delighted in tormenting him. 

“And quite right too! Teach him not to frighten folks,” said Dad and spat. 
“He isn’t like any proper beggar, devil take him, more like a blasted oak.” 

Dad had an utter contempt for Holod, although he himself could hardly 
have said why. Probably it was the picture of strength gone to seed and a won- 
derful voice wasted that exasperated him. In general, he hated all want and need, 
and never used the word “poverty” with regard to himself. Instead of it he would 
use the word “wealth,” as for instance—“My wealth won’t run to new boots.” 

Of all the beggars, the only one Dad had any use for was Kulik. And al- 
though this Kulik’s clothes looked better than Dad’s, Dad always gave him 
something and never abused him. He honoured art, and Kulik carried a bandura.* 
His songs, too, were not just church hymns. Dad respected his artist’s care for 
his appearance. He himself, although he looked like an artist from the Imperial 
Theatre in:pauper’s disguise, could not sing a note. The only time he ever tried 
was when he had had a few drinks with his friend and neighbour Nikola Troi- 
gub; then, as they recalled their youth hauling barges up the Don, and working 
in Kakhovka and on the Zaporozhye steppes, they would start up some barge- 
men’s song together. 


The straps cut' my shoulders, I’ve an aching back, 

But better drag a barge than tramp the highways with a pack, 
Oh, better drag a barge than tramp the highways with a pack, 
Eh, for a glass of vodka—ah! 


The song never went beyond this point. They dragged it out as though they 
were dragging a heavy barge up-river. But the singing wandered vaguely off 
and died away in uncertain notes. Then the singers stopped conducting one an- 
other and sat in silence, puzzled by their failure, till with a sigh they raised their 
glasses again. 

But what was I talking about? Oh yes, the blind men. : 

Well, Grandad Zakharko the blacksmith lay yelling in the puddle. Mina 
was trying to gore him. The doves were circling in the sky. Water dripped from 
the eaves. The blind men droned their chant about the mouldering bones. Pirate 
was going wild. A cock trod a hen on the midden. The sparrows flew in and out 
of the barn. I was on the pile of branches, jumping up and down, coughing loudly 
and laughing in sheer joy. I could feel spring in the air. I was in the highest 
spirits, everything was so gay and exciting, and there was a smell of manure 
and melting snow and wet branches. , 


1 Bandura—a Ukrainian stringed instrument—Tr. 
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“Da-a-ad! The bullock’s goring Zakharko!” 

“Where?” 

“Here!” I shouted and the cock crowed again. 

We lived in complete harmony with nature. In winter we froze, in summer 
we were scorched by the sun, in autumn our feet kneaded up the thick mud and 
in springtime we were flooded out. And he who does not know this, knows noth- 
ing of the joy and fullness of life. 

Spring came to us together with the Desna. In those days nobody had heard 
about the transformation of nature, and the water flowed how and where it would. 
Sometimes the spring waters were so generous that they not only covered mead- 
ows and woods, whole villages were flooded out, with people huddled on roofs 
calling for help. That was how our fame arose. 

A whole book could be written about how Grandad, Dad and I saved people, 
horses and cows. It was the achievement of my early years. Had it been in these 
days, I would have been sent to Artek! for it, but there was no Artek then, it 
was a long time ago. 

I forget what year it was when that great flood came on Easter Eve, a flood 
the like of which nobody, not even Grandad or Great-grandma, had ever seen. 

The water came with arush. Ina single day it flooded the woods, the mead- 
ows and the kitchen gardens. Darkness fell, and a storm rose. It raged over the 
Desna all night long. Church bells rang. Somewhere far away people shouted 
in the pitch darkness, frightened dogs barked, and over it all rose the roaring 
and splashing of wind and water. Nobody slept. By morning the water had 
covered the whole street, and it was still rising. What was to be done? 

The local police officer sent his sergeant Makar to Dad. 

“Go and save the folks at Zagrebelye, they’re flooded out,” he ordered Dad 
in his hoarse voice. “You’ve got the best boat in the district, and you used to 
be a sailor, too.” 

Mother burst into tears. 

“But Easter? Holy Easter?” 

Dad swore and told her to be quiet, then turned to the sergeant. 

“Eh, I’d be glad to go and help, but I don’t want a sin on my soul. How 
can I go till I’ve broken my Lenten Fast? By God’s law I must wait and eat food 
that’s been blessed, and drink a mouthful too. For two months I’ve drunk noth- 
ing but water. I must pay honour to the holy day.” 

“You’ll pay honour to it in jail, then,” snapped the sergeant, sniffing the 
delicious flavour of fried pork coming from the stove. “Instead of getting a 
testimonial for saving men and beasts, you’ll spend your time squashing bugs in 
aa cell,” 

“Very well,” Dad surrendered with a shrug. “I’ll go then, damn you!” 

Mother, who always seemed a bit vague and irresponsible just before Easter, 
gave a cry of despair. 

“But you can’t go! It’s Easter!” 


1 Artek—a children’s summer camp on the Crimean coast—Tr. 
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“Give me the food unblessed. If I’m going to sin, I may as well do it prop- 
erly. Sit down, Makar! Drink up! Christ is risen. Fill your glass. We'll drink 
to spring and the willows and the water and disaster!” 

So we broke our Lenten Fast on the Saturday, then fell asleep and slept 
through the service at church, wakened only in the morning and set off for the 
flooded village of Zagrebelye, rowing with great difficulty. 

The whole parish was sitting on the roof-tops with unblessed food. The sun 
rose. It was a fantastic picture, like a dream or some old legend. A new world 
lay before us. Everything was different, beautiful, powerful, and gay. Water, 
eee Tuatine was moving, surging noisily forward, sparkling in the sun- 
shine. 


Lovely spring!... We rowed as hard as we could, Dad in command. We 
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The water rose with a rush. The village had hardly time to look round be- 
fore it found itself on an island, and then the island began to disappear. 

“He-e-elp!” 

The water foamed swiftly along the streets and lanes, hissed under gates 
and doors, under the windows, and flowed into sheds and barns. Then, rising 
six feet with a rush, it burst through doors and windows into the houses. 

“He-e-elp! Oh—help!” 

Houses rocked in the strong current. Cattle lowed in the sheds; horses shiv- 
ered, up to their necks in water; pigs drowned. The swollen carcasses of oxen 
- floated with the current from the neighbouring villages down the Desna. The 
water rose to the church, to the very altar. The whole village was flooded. The 
only one who suffered little was Yerem Bobyr, a relation on my father’s side. 
He knew the signs, and had especial faith in the omens of mice. He had known 
the flood was coming as far back as the winter. When the mice started running 
out of the threshing barn into the snow, our clever uncle guessed atonce that 
trouble would come with the spring. So, despite the laughter of his simple neigh- 
bours, he quietly made over the attic, putting up stalls complete with mangers 
and bringing up hay and grain. And when the whole village rang with cries for 
help instead of Easter hymns, Uncle Yerem Bobyr and his family celebrated 
peacefully up there beside the manger, surrounded by their cows, horses, sheep, 
poultry, and doves, as though they had stepped down from the old picture which 
used to hang in the church. 


“He-e-elp! The house is afloat!” came from down below. 

“Christ is risen!” 

Then Christ probably heard worse things than any collective-farm chair- 
man has ever been told for his misdeeds. Somebody set a story going that the 
priest’s wife had eaten forbidden foods during Lent. There was noise and talk 
of every kind. Incidentally, if you come to think of it, it wasn’t irreligious or 
impious. Believers sitting on the roofs of their flooded homes, unblessed food 
in their hands, their drowned livestock floating away, probably wanted to in- 
duce God to be a little more careful about the world He had made. Let us say 
they expected something better of God, the Virgin and all the saints, not such 
depressing and untimely troubles. 

“What devil’s Easter is this, when we have to eat unblessed food, God for- 
give us! The whole parish on the roofs and fish swimming about in the rooms.” 

“Christ is risen, puddle-ducks!” Dad called gaily as our boat floated over 
the fence, over the yard and butted the eaves. 

“Let him,” grunted an elderly man, Lev Kiyaniisa, and handed Dad a 
glass of vodka. “Risen indeed! Get us out of this, Petro, and no need to make 
a mock of us, either. I can see the house’ll go soon. . . .Oh—it’s moving now... .” 

“Help!” 

“Oh—we’ll drown, help!” cried the women. 

“Let us bless this holy day of the Resurrection! Easter, the Lord’s Easter, 
from death to life and from the earth to Heaven... .” 

“Help! We’ll drown!” 

A small boat came out from behind a cottage; Father Kirill and Deacon 
Yakim were chanting hymns in it, while the sexton Luka sat at the oars. For a 
long time the spiritual shepherds had been rowing about among the houses, 
blessing the Easter cakes and bolstering up the courage and religious feeling of 
their flock. 

“Here! Come here, Father! The children are crying.” 

“Endure, only endure, brethren!” called Father Kirill. “The compassionate 
Creator of all things sends you a sign by these waters, foretelling a rich crop of 
ea Pe. grass. Where are you going, fool? Row to the cottage! Oh—JI’m 
alling!” a 

_Luka fastened the boat somehow to the house. The priest sprinkled the sacred 
spring water over the buns and eggs, accepting another glass of vodka against 
the cold. And so it went on until they could no longer remember the words or 
melody of their hymns. 

“It’s not the ‘Day of Resurrection,’ but ‘Down the River’ you ought to be 
singing, Father,” Dad called out, laughing. 

“There’s nothing for you to bray about!” said Father Kirill. He disliked 
Dad because of his good looks and disrespectful ways. “Even here you let your 
tongue wag against the Lord! Godless scoffer! ” 

“Listen, Father, and you, too, deacon, and you, sexton! Let’s get this 
straight once and for all. I am not against God,” said Dad gaily, lassoing a half- 
drowned calf and drawing it to the boat. “Get hold of the horns, Sashko! Hold 
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on, don’t be scared. That’s it. Now over to me. Now—! U-u-up with you! Here 
you are. That’s good. .. . No, I’m not against God, or Easter, or even the Len- 
ten Fast. I’m not against His oxen, or His asses, or any other of His beasts... . 
And if I’m sometimes angry with the All-powerful, All-good, All-seeing, it’s 
not at all because I don’t believe in Him or believe in some other god.” 

“You’ll burn in hell for those words,” Yakim put in, in defence of the Lord. 

“Never mind about that,” said Dad and fastened up the calf, covering its 
eyes with a sack. “If I’m a sinner, where else’ll I go but there, where you said. 
Of course, God up there in His Heaven can see better than us down here what 
it’s all about, when to send down fire or water, or locusts, or mice, or hot winds 
to dry everything up, or officials to grind us, or war. But on the other hand I 
too, God’s creature, have my own interests and ideas—they may be small but 
they’re not wicked or bad at all. And if you come to think, why must I praise 
God for such a flood, and especially at Easter time? I don’t know what God’s 
plans are when He’s so generous with water. In fact, I don’t see anything good 
in this water.” 

“The ways of the Lord are beyond our understanding,” said Father Kirill 
sternly. 

“Of course,” Dad agreed and surveyed all about him. “Such a proportion 
of water ought to come from some very great idea of God’s. But the only thing 
I myself know is that my trousers are wet and my hair’s dripping.” 

“Silence, blasphemer!” thundered Father Kirill. 

Then came something that nobody expected. The half-drunken priest stag- 
gered, waved his arms wildly and—splash! Over he went into the water. The 
boat capsized, and deacon and sexton followed him. And the laughter that went 
up from the flooded village, from the people sitting on the roofs! Men, women, 
girls, grandads, children were doubled up with laughter. Now, what do you make 
of folks like that? 

To laugh at Holy Easter, at themselves, at everything in the world—and 
where? On the roofs, among shivering horses and cows standing up to their necks 
in water. No, Zagrebelye people could not rise to the heights of understanding 
the sublime necessity of disaster. It only made them laugh, even at Holy Easter. 

As he looked at them, laughter seized my Dad too, that splendid, 
kindly man. 

“There’s people for you! Every spring for a thousand years they’ve had to 
swim, but the Devil himself can’t drown them or drive them away from the 
place! Stubborn, they are!” es 

He twisted the oar-handle into Father Kirill’s gold chain and drew him in 
like a big fish to join the cows and sheep in this Noah’s Ark. Then he began 
fishing for the deacon, laughing so much the while that he quite forgot the sex- 
ton Luka, who maybe didn’t come out at all. I can’t remember exactly. 

That’s what the flood was like. 

It was not, however, by water that this mirthful village was destroyed, 
but by fire. That was in springtime, too, a half-century later. My village was 
burned down for helping the partisans. And people who loved their freedom— 
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those of them who still lived—rushed, wrapped in flames, to fling themselves _ 
into the water. : : 

The church burned, filled with screaming widows. In the darkness of night ; 
tall flames rose waveringly, or burst with a dull thud in fiery explosions, lift- 
ing pieces of burning thatch that sailed away on the wind like the 
souls cf dead mothers. Soldiers pursued women along the streets, snatched chil- 
dren from their arms and flung them into burning cottages; and the mothers, 
refusing any longer to live, to see, to weep or to curse, rushed into the flames 
after them and perished in that dreadful fascist holocaust. 


The hanged looked up at the sky from hideous gallows, casting their shad- 
ow on land and water. All who could not flee to the forest, the reeds or the 
partisan camp—all were slaughtered. The pretty village was gone. There were 
no more cottages, no more gardens, no more kindly, laughter-loving people. 
For along time only whitening ruins remained to speak of that hell. And I burned 
with it, I died all the deaths of men, beasts and plants, flamed with a tree ~ 
or the church, swung from the gallows, exploded in smoke and dust. It was from 
my own muscles and ground bones that they made soap in Western Europe in 
the middle of the twentieth century, it was my skin that was used for book cov- 
ers and lamp shades, that lay on the roads of war—dirty, trampled, flattened 
by the heavy tanks of that great war of mankind. 

There was one time when I could endure it no more and as I shouted fight- 
ing slogans and calls for vengeance from the flames, a loud groan burst from me. 

“Oh, ‘how it hurts, it hiicts!” 

“What’s that you said?” they reproached me. “What made you say that 
in such a great hour? Pain? Fear?” 

“Suffering. I am an artist, my imagination has always been my joy and 
my bane. Now it suddenly turned traitor. With the realization of horror it seemed 
to me—suddenly, just for an instant—-that it was not just my village that 
burned, but my whole people. What could be more dreadful?” 

From then on I began to comfort myself with the chimerical idea that 
human perfection is toa great extent a matter of success and good fortune rather 
than the result of the ordinary virtues. I was wrong, of course. One must never 
forget one’s purpose, one must always remember that the people choose their 
artists mainly to show the world that life is splendid, that in itself it is the great- 
est blessing and happiness. And there are times when it seems strange and pite- 
ous that we have not the clarity of spirit to fill ourselves with that daily con- 
sciousness of the happiness of life, its changing and successive dramas and joys, 
and so much beauty passes before us leaving no trace. 

But let us take our seats again in the willow boat. Let us pick up the 
ash-wood oars and return to the Desna, to the blithe waters where Dad and I 
saved people and horses. 


The water took a Jong time to dry up that year; even at the beginning 
4 us ae water-meadows and valleys were still wet, so haymaking 
started late. 
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_ Setting off to mow was always a long business. Sometimes the sun would 
rise before we made a move. There was plenty of noise and running about. 
Mother found fault with this and that; and now, whenshe saw me, her voice rose 
above all the din. 

“You're not taking the boy®?... Leave him at home, the mosquitoes’ ll 
eat him alive!” 

“No, they won’t. He’s too big a mouthful,” Dad answered impatiently. 

“He'll get drowned in the river. He’ll fall in the water and be drowned.” 

“Ill not drown, Mum. I promise I won’t.” 

“You little rascal! You’ll fall over the bank and break your bones. Oh— 
you’ll be the death of me!” 

“Mum, I never fall off banks! Mum!” I was almost crying. 

“Then you'll get your legs cut off with the scythes. You’ll be jumping 
over them, I know you!” 

“IT won’t, really and truly I won’t!” 

“I don’t believe you. Sashko, stop at home with me,” Mother begged, al- 
most in tears. “It’s dangerous in those bushes.” 


SlicsentOt wii, iOl.a Dit.- 

“There are deep holes in the ponds.” 

“I won’t get into them.” 

“And there are snakes in the woods—oh!” 

“Mum, stop, do stop!” 

“Don’t go, Sashko, please!... Don’t take him!” 

To my joy, nobody listened to her pleading. Dad ran his eye over the cart 
for the last time. 

Was everything there? Yes. Potatoes, onions, cucumbers, bread, a pot, a 
wooden bowl, a fishing net, rakes, scythes, hammer, whetstone—all were in 
the cart. 

The gate opened, Mother crossed herself with a word of prayer, the horses 
moved—we were off. I did not look back.... 

By the cottage stands the figure of my mother, a figure that speaks of part- 
ings. For a long, long time, for many decades she will watch me go, tears in her 
eyes. For a long time she will make the sign of the Cross in blessing, and stand 
at dawn and sunset praying that no bullet or sabre or evil spell may harm me. 
For long I shall strain away, impatient for the road, hastening to the exciting 
distance. This farewell will some day find its place in my pictures, the pain of 
parting will nestle in my heart. And always someone will be saying good-bye, 
will push forward into the unknown, leaving somebody else to grieve. 

But as yet I knew nothing of this. 

I lay in the middle of the cart, with the backs of Grandad, Dad and the 
mowers rising around me. I was being taken to the kingdom of grass, rivers and 
mysterious lakes. Our cart was made of wood only, for Grandad and Great- 
grandad had been ox-cart drivers in their day and such men do not like metal, 
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To reach the Desna we had to travel five versts of difficult road. We must 
cross two large pools of undried water and mud, two bridges, then another wet 
stretch: after that came two big farms with dogs that rushed out barking and 
the narrow, winding street ofa village called Maloye Ustye. Then we drove 
along the steep river bank, afraid of overturning and falling into the water. 
After some time of that we made a sharp turn right, speeded down the slope 
and crossed the ford with a rush. Up we went again, up hill and down, then 
once more we followed the river past oaks and aspens, and there, across the Des- 
na, lay my kingdom. 

Along the way the mowers talked of various things. They got down from 
the cart before the wet patches and the hard inclines. Then they took their places 
again and once more I saw their powerful backs rising all round, topped by the 
scythes which they shouldered like weapons, while over all stretched the night 
sky tinted by the coming dawn, with a young moon floating in it. 

There was a mingled smell of cucumbers, old fishing nets and bread, of 
Dad and the mowers, of swamp and grass; landrails and quail were calling some- 
where, I can hear them now. The cart creaked quietly. Overhead in the dark- 
blue sky the Milky Way led us along our road. I looked up into my sky, I 
turned right and left with the cart and the mowers, seeing the starry world 
turning with us, until gradually I slipped off into sleep. 


* * 
* 


I wakened on the bank of the Desna, under an cak-tree. The sun was high» 
the mowers far away. Scythes rang musically, and the horses were feeding. There 
was a smell of cut grass and flowers. And the Desna itself— beautiful! The bushes, 
the sandy beach, the steep bank, the woods—everything glowed and sparkled. 
] jumped down the bank to the edge of the river where I washed and took 
a drink. The water was soft and sweet. I drank again, standing in the river and 
stretching my head down to it like a horse, then went leaping up the bank 
again and off at top speed to the meadows. I felt as though I were flying, my 
feet hardly touched the ground. I made for the woods. Under the trees there were 
mushrooms, in the bushes there were blackberries. I stirred up the water in a 
pond—tish! 

That was how I spent two or three blissful days until all the grass had been 
cut. I made myself useful bringing wood to the’shanty, lighting the fire, peeling 
potatoes and bringing the men berries to put into vodka. 

The mowing ended and raking began, all working together; and then our 
magic world changed. Dad and Grandad’s brother Samoilo became grimly silent, 
with suspicious, mistrustful eyes; for now the hay was to: be shared out. 

Our hay-land was common land. Nobody would divide it, for everybody 
was alraid of getting as his portion the part in the curve of the Desna which was 
being eaten away year by year when the water rose in spring. Consequently, 
they mowed the grass and raked it into cocks all together. Then it was shared 
out and after that people stacked it. 
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For some reason, this division hardly ever passed without trouble. Some- 
body always seemed to have tricked somebody else out of a haycock. There would 
be high words, tempers would blaze up and finally our big fathers would pass 
from shouts and curses to fighting, may God forgive them and their memory 
remain green, on the bank of the enchanted Desna. 

_ They fought with pikes, pitch-forks and rakes, holding them in both hands 
like warriors of old. Sometimes one chased another with an axe, their furious 
shouts echoing over the woods and quiet lakes. Then we children too began to 
hate one another; Samoilo’s lads and I were almost ready to rush into a fight, 
but at the same time we were afraid. We had neither the years not the need for 
the requisite measure of hatred. Besides that, we did not want to break up our 
fishing party. So we turned our backs on one another. 

The horses took no part in the fight. They grazed together, all equally lean 
and galled, and watched us calmly, shaking their heads to drive away the flies. 

Our Grandad was particularly valorous in these battles. Half a century 
has passed since he died, but as long as I live I shall never forget the fighting 
spirit that lay deep in the breast of this benevolent old man. He was capable 
of a ZI fury which the world’s greatest actor or general could have 
envied. 

During the battle frenzy seized him. His deep chest rose and fell; the pipes 
inside could rasp and whistle as they would, they were drowned in his battle 
cry: “Siberia for the tsar!” 

With that thunderous slogan from olden times he rushed to the attack like 
a real ataman of his company of mowers until his rupture felled him under a 
rick where he rolled on his back, legs drawn up, pushing it back like some evil 
spirit. 

After settling the demon, Grandad again seized axe or pitch-fork and rushed 
back into the fight. Then his youngest brother Samoilo, who had started the 
fight, gave way and tried to flee into the oak woods, Grandad after him. They 
ran shouting among the trees but Samoilo could not escape. He began to stumble 
screaming “Help!” Grandad’s axe was brandished over his head. I could not 
stand any more and shut my. eyes while they chopped at each other as though 
they were chopping logs. Blood flowed in streams. They cut off each other’s 
heads and arms, cut open one another’s chests and the blood ran, I tell you, in 
bucketfuls. They fell back only to rush at one another again with long wooden 
pitch-forks. 

Sh liekill you!” 

“Take that!” 

“Oh—help!” 

“Aha!” 

Samoilo rushed at Grandad in a frenzy, thrust the huge wooden pitch-fork 
right through him and pinned him to the earth like St. George with the dragon. 
Grandad’s roar of pain was so dreadful that the leaves rustled on the oak-trees; 
it echoed in the woods, making the toads jump in the ponds and a raven, of 
whom you will hear more later, rise over the woods. But Grandad with a clever 
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twist dealt Samoilo a blow from beneath on his bald head that split it in two like 
a water melon. ... And then Samoilo.... Well, that’s how it was. 

These fearful battles usually ended towards evening, and always happily. 
Everybody was alive and well, but breathing hard from inner heat and fright, 
and they went to their shanties in silence, exchanging lowering looks. 

It was a long time before my raging Grandad cooled down. He had the real 
warrior spirit. 

When the battle was over he usually drank off a big jug of cold water, not 
forgetting, however, to make the sign of the Cross over it first. 

“Well, let’s have a bit of dinner.” 

“Dinner? It’s time for supper,” said Dad, turning a look of sombre hatred 
on the enemy’s shanty. 

After supper we always lay down at once to sleep. Sometimes I dropped 
off even before suppertime as I lay looking at the stars, or the river, or the 
fire on which the porridge was cooking. Dad or Grandad would try to waken 
me to eat, but it was no good, | simply could not keep my eyes open, I would 
slip back out of their hands like a tench through a hole in the ice. I was 
away. 

Grandad liked to spend the night under the oaks. Before he went to sleep 
he would yawn long and peacefully for a long time, as though forgiving the world 
all its imperfections, and tell the mowers stories about his young days on the 
roads leading from the Black Sea, the Kuban and Moldavia right to Moscow. 
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itself, and about how different it all was then. Everything was better in those 
days. The rivers and lakes were deeper, the fish bigger and tastier. And as for 
the mushrooms and berries in the woods they were more than you could ever 
carry, and the woods themselves were thicker, and the grass—why, you could 
hardly push your way through it; this stuff you had now wasn’t fit to be called 
grass at all! 

“Yes, that’s the way of it,” sighed Troigubenko, one of the mowers, from 
his place under a bush. 

“And the mosquitoes,” Grandad recalled, warming to his theme. “You 
couldn’t breathe for them, and big—like bears, they were! You call these mos- 
quitoes, what we’ve got? It’s as if there weren’t any at all.... Or the land- 
rails. They’d start off calling, not let you sleep all night long. But nowadays? 
They’ll call or not call, it’s all the same. .. . Eh, hear that? Looks like they’re 
finished.” 

And sure enough, two landrails that had been calling among the tall grass 
above the Desna suddenly fell silent, as though listening to what was being said- 
about them. 

I heard all this talk under the oaks, and it depressed me. It seemed such a 
pity that the world was getting worse, so that by the time I was grown-up there 
probably wouldn’t be any more hay or fish at all. 

“Who told you so?” asked Dad, when I crept over to him and began to. cry. 


“Grandad.” 
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“Don’t listen to him, son. Grandad’s old, what does he understand about 
it all? Old people are always silly. And our Grandad’s silly too. Would you 
say he’s sensible, now? All he can do is eat and talk all kinds of foolishness. 
You know the saying, ‘grey hair, foolish head.’” 

“And the Desna won’t dry up, will it, Dad?“ 

“Of course it won’t, it’ll still be here. Go to sleep, now.” 

“But all the fish’l] be caught.” 

“No, they won’t. The fish are clever these days. In the old times the people. 
were sort of simple, and the fish were the same, but now folks are poorer and 
they’ve got more sense, and the fish, well, they may be smaller but they’re so 
clever, no keeping up with them. Who’d ever catch them all? Now go to 
sleep.” 


I pricked up my ears. There was a distant creaking, and something twinkled 
far away on the river. I looked again—yes, a light. Rafts were coming down. 
I could hear voices. i turned round to Dad again. 

“Dad!” 

“What is it, son?” 

“What’s that floating along the river?” 

“That’s folks from a long, long way off. From Orel way. Russian people 
coming from Russia.” 

“But what are we? Dad, aren’t we Russian?” 

“No, we’re not Russian.” 

“What are we, then? Dad, what are we?” 

“God knows what we are,” said Dad rather sadly, after a moment’s thought. 
“We’re just common folks, son. ... We’re the ones that grow the food. Muzhiks, 
you could call us. Yes. Just muzhiks, that’s all. Once, they say, we were Cossacks, 
but now there’s only the name left.” ; : 

“Grandad says the mosquitoes used to be real big.” 

“Mosquitoes? Aye, might well be. He knows all about mosquitoes. His 
whole life long he drove an ox-cart over the steppe, he fed the mosquitoes and 
then drank his money away in the pot-house. Eh, it’s awful to think of what 
used to go on.” 

“And what was that, that used to go on?” came Grandad’s apologetic voice. 


“What didn’t, rather. Best leave it alone, not talk about it,” said Dad som-’ 
brely from the darkness. 


They did go on talking, though, about things-I could not properly under- 
stand. But as I sank into sleep I felt vaguely that not everything had been great 
and wonderful in those far-off days. There had been much that was bad and 
grievous, 

Quietness reigned. The mowers snored under the oaks. Grandad yawned and 
yawned again, then made the sign of the Cross over his mouth, the roots of the oak 
and the Desna, and finally fell asleep surrounded by invisible crosses. 
___Landrails began to call, and quails, and some other birds. A big fish splashed 
in the river. And that was all I knew before I finally fell asleep myself. 
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There was a certain crow that always came to stay with us during the hay- 
making. It had done so for a hundred and fifty years, people said—it was our family 
crow, so to speak. This crow always settled down in the tall sedge near our. shanty 
and watched us all—what we ate and drank, what fish we caught, where we killed 
a landrail or a quail. It could see all the birds in the woods, it could hear every: 
thing and most important of all, it foretold the weather. It always knew beforehand 
when there was going to be rain or a thunderstorm, even though the sky was still 

clear, without a single cloud. As soon as it cawed three times in a special way, 

Grandad began coughing and yawning for no reason at all; then we dropped our 

pees ud pitch-forks and yawning likewise, flung ourselves down sleepily under 
e oaks. 

Uncle Samoilo was the only one who would not submit to the crow’s magic. 
On the contrary, he shook with rage. 

“Ha! Not dead yet? Ugh, you carrion-eating demon!” 

Uncle Samoilo was not a professor, a doctor or an engineer. Nor was he a 
judge, a land agent or a priest. He was not fit for any of these highly respected 
positions. He was not even a good farmer. In fact, he was a bad farmer. He had 
not the wisdom for this difficult, demanding work. But like almost every man on 
earth, he had his. gift and in it he found his real self. He was a mower. 

He was such a great mower that people even forgot his surname and called 
him Samoilo the Mower, or simply The Mower. 

He handled his scythe like an artist his brush—with easy, rapid movements. 
Set him off mowing in a straight line and he could have girdled the globe—pro- 
vided, of course, there were grass, and bread, and porridge all the way. 

Apart from this, as often happens with men of one gift, he was uninteresting 
and even rather helpless. And however much he might curse and threaten the 
crow, before half an hour had passed an ominous black cloud would rise over the 
trees and heavy drops would begin to fall. 

That crow knew each one of us through and through, what we thought, what 
we wanted. There was one time when Dad, angry with the crow for calling down 
rain with its cawing, asked Tikhon Bobyr, the only hunter in the whole district, 
to shoot it with his old gun. And what do you think? The words were not out of 
his mouth when the crow rose from the sedge and flew over the river to a tall oak. 
And although Tikhon refused point blank to fire on a bird protected by God’s 
law, it did not return until evening, and then it called down such a thunder- 
storm that all the hay rotted. 

The reader may perhaps say that such a crow is not typical, and the rain 
could have spoiled the hay without any of its cawing and without Grandad’s 
coughing, on the basis of a purely scientific weather forecast. I can only say: 
yes, quite possibly. But I have no intention of writing about the typical. I am 
simply describing the Desna as it used to be, that part of the Desna where it is 
joined by the Seim. And while we are talking about the weather and the hunter 
who refused to kill the aforementioned crow, I ought to tell you about the hunter 
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too. But to make the picture complete, let us look at this unique man with the 
eyes of the ducks that always filled our lakes. We shall do this, not for the sake 
of stylistic beauty, but for the practical reason that it-was he who killed ducks, 
and not the other way about. . 

“Oh dear, here he comes, humpling along”, an old mother duck would quack 
to her brood. “Into the sedge, quick! Look at him, coming straight this way, 
drat him!” 

The ducklings hid in an instant and the mother duck vanished after them. 
Silence fell on the lake. Along the bank came Tikhon with his spotted dog. 

When the ducklings playing among the water-lilies were rebellious and dis- 
obedient, the mother duck became frantic. 

“Oh—save us all! He’s taking aim. Can’t you see? Now there’ll be a bang 
that’ll make your feathers fly.” 

Yes—Tikhon was aiming from the bank. 

“Whatever’ll happen to us? Oh—save us! We’re lost... . Quiet, quiet, 
I tell you, don’t splash, drat you,” quacked the duck desperately. 

The ducklings lay quiet, well hidden. Nothing stirred. 

Now is the time, while we are waiting for the shot, to say a little about 
Tikhon from the human aspect. 

Tikhon was a poor man, so to save shot he‘had to become a sniper. He did not 
manage to shoot wild duck very often, however. Why? For this reason. One leg 
was shorter than the other, much shorter, and thinner, and the knee so stiff it 
never bent even when he was asleep. Owing to this trick of nature all the ducks, 
pochards, partridges and gulls—all the bird world, in fact, could recognize him 
from afar and take cover in the sedge or among the water-lilies. So even a lame 
leg can serve the harmony and balance of nature. Tikhon’s gun, too, had its part 
in preserving that harmony. It was so old that he preferred to carry the hammer 
in his pocket, putting it in its place only when he was ready to fire. 

Tikhon liked to aim long and carefully. “Shoot, shoot!” I whispered, and 
my heart seemed to stop—now there would be a terrible bang. “Shoot, look, 
there’s one. ... Can’t you see? Oh, look—!” | 
_ I took a deep breath and held it till I was blue in the face, waiting for the 
shot. But none came. At the very last moment it appeared the hammer was 
missing. Where was it? It must have dropped somewhere in the grass. We 
searched and searched, in the grass and under the bushes, the sun began to sink, and 
still there was no hammer. 

How wretchedly disappointed I was! Ducks were flying about, quite un- 
troubled. The old mother duck had guessed something was wrong with us, and 
came swimming out with her whole brood. 

“Shoot, can’t you? Gone to sleep, or what?” Dad called from the distance. 

“No good, Petro, I’ll get nothing today. I must have leit the hammer at 
home in my jacket,” said Tikhon sadly; the dog, realizing that the day was a 
failure, whined sadly. 

Tikhon shamed, humpled away towards the village. 
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I was nearly crying. So was the dog. It circled around a bit, looked at the 
ducks and trailed dejectedly away. 

The ducks rejoiced with much quacking and splashing. Night fell, and still 
they swam and splashed and stood on their heads in the water. 

Tikhon never shot any birds but ducks. That was natural. The small birds 
like landrails, quails, and snipe could be killed with the scythe in the grass, or 
simply caught; as for all the kinds of wood snipe, they might as well not have 
_ existed at all; something like a shadow would flit among the bushes, but what it 

-was nobody knew or cared. 

There were few wild animals, only hedgehogs, hares and polecats. The 
wolves had gone away, even the word “wolf” was used only by old folks when 
they were scolding: “May the wolves get you!” 

Lions there were, but very seldom. Just once a lion passed us on the bank 
of the Desna, and nobody believes me when I tell them of it. Dad and I had been 
putting down seines and were paddling back to our shanty in a canoe. The river 
was quiet and the sky full of stars, I was very happy, floating gently over the 
water; I had a light, airy feeling of flying in velvety-dark blue space. I looked 
at the water and the moon laughed up at me. Jump, fish, I said to myself. And 
they jumped. I looked up at the sky—fly, star. And down it flew in a long streak 
of light. There was a smell of grass—speak, grass. And a quail called. I looked 
at the enchanted bank bathed in silvery light—lion, come out on the bank. And 
a lion came. It had a huge head, a mane that looked as though it were carved and 
a long tail with a big tuft at the end. It paced slowly along the sand at the edge 
of the water, a real king of beasts. 

“Dad—look! A lion!” I cried in delight. 

“There aren’t any lions here! Although—!” 

Then Dad gazed silently ahead, and when the canoe drew up level with the 
lion, he raised the paddle and slammed it down on the water. 

Heavens, how that lion leaped, and how it roared! The echo rolled away 
like thunder. My heart seemed to jump out of my mouth. Everything round 
about—bank, woods, bushes—all quivered in alarm. Dad almost dropped the 
paddle and brave as he was, he too seemed stunned and unable to move. So our 
canoe drifted with the current until it came to the high bank. We sat there silently 
by the bank for about half an hour, then looked about us—no sand, no lion could 
we see. 

That night a light burned in our shanty by the Desna until morning. I was 
frightened, and for some reason sorry for the lion. We had no idea what we should 
do if it tried to eat our horses, or Grandad asleep under the oak. I listened for 
a long time—would it roar again? But no roar came. Lying there waiting for 
sleep, I longed to have lions and elephants everywhere, so that things would 
always be beautiful and a little frightening. I was bored with calves and 
horses. 

The next day we heard that the lion had not enjoyed his freedom very long. 
He came from a travelling circus. When his cage was broken during a train acci- 
dent near Bakhmach he made a leap for freedom, took a good look round, and 
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probably feeling heartily sick of audiences and tamers and everything else too, 
turned his back on it all and made for the Desna, to seek-a little peace. But before 
he had gone thirty versts they caught him, surrounded him and killed him—tor, 
after all, he was a lion. He could hardly live together with cows, calves and 
horses. You couldn’t harness him, he’d never make a worker. If only he had been 
able to bark, now, or bleat—but his voice was no good for that. He could only 
roar so that the leaves withered and the grass flattened. 

Well, all right... . What’s all this I’m writing? It may well be I never float- 
ed down the Desna in a canoe that night. Or did I? No, I didn’t. It was 
father in the canoe, all alone, and I lay in the shanty under the oak, with 
Grandad. Perhaps that was how it was. But didn’t the lion really come along 
our bank? And didn’t the men really kill it by Spassky village? Or did it 
get away? 

It is time, I think, to finish with the lion and turn to our domestic animals. 

Pirate lived with us a long time. He was a big dog, already on in years—a 
grave, serious dog with two tails and two pairs of eyes, although when you looked 
more closely the upper pair turned out to be two reddish spots on his dark 
forehead. 

Once he got lost, vanished, when Dad took him to the fair at Boran.-We 
were sorry to lose him, and that was the end of it. But one Sunday six weeks 
later, when we were sitting outside the cottage after dinner, we suddenly saw 
Pirate coming running towards us—thin and gaunt, but our Pirate. As soon as 
he saw us and home, down he went on his belly and crawled the rest of the way, 
a hundred paces maybe, then rolled over on his back, whining and crying with 
happiness like the Prodigal Son in the parable. 

“It’s me, your Pirate, don’t you know’ me?” he barked through his tears. 
“Oh, how happy I am! How awful it’s been without you! I nearly died of misery, 
nearly went mad, honest, I did!” 

He so affected us with his tears that even Dad, who in general hated any — 
expression of emotion—even he almost cried too. Think of it, an ordinary cur 
to affect a man like that! Mother cried, scolding the dog with words touchingly 
at variance with her tone. 

“Well, you rascal, you ruffian, you! ... Just think, only a dog, but the 
way he must have been fretting! And look how he’s acting now. See how he’s 
making up to us!... Eh, you rogue, you, where’ve you been all this time?” 

No doubt about it, he was a good dog. It was not only because he was a 
conscientious watchdog that he enjoyed all canine felicities in our family, for 
he was a worker too. He was always trying to be useful, he did all sorts of jobs 
on his own initiative. He would carry cucumbers from the kitchen garden in 
his mouth and stack them up in a neat pile in the flower-garden, to help Mother; 
and he ate up all the extra eggs. He had a son, Pirate the Second—a young, 
gay, mischievous dog, a real comedian who kept both us and the neighbours 
amused with his antics. He loved to perform, for his was the nature of an 
artist. He would do comic turns with the calf, the young pigs, the hens, the 
doves, and the geese—ours and the neighbours’. Sometimes, in his loftiest flights 
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of canine inspiration, he would entice his father into the act, which in such 
cases usually ended with the injury or death of their feathered companions; 
then the two artists would either flee anywhere out of sight, or take refuge in 
the tobacco and there pass the first and worst period of disgrace—until their 
humans had collected the feathers and eaten the roasted victim of art. 

Mother vowed and swore she saw both Pirates laughing at us from the to- 
bacco as we ate roast chicken in the garden one day. 

“May the Foul Fiend run away with you both!” Grandad would roar in 
a dreadiul voice, throwing a bone at the two comedians. 

Then the culprits, the disgraced artists, silently turned and fled, breaking 
the tobacco and calling down Great-grandma’s angry curses. 

What nonsense comes into my head! Not reminiscences, but God knows 
what! Perhaps we’d better turn to the: horses. 

I always felt that horses and cows knew something, some deep, sad secret 
which they told nobody. I could sense their dark, imprisoned spirits, especially 
in the evenings, when everything changed, lived a different life. 

We had many and various horses, for Dad often exchanged them at the 
fair. There were vicious, cunning horses and unhappy, browbeaten muzhik souls 
in equine bodies. There were frightened, accursed, alarmed or bewitched ani- 
mals. But they were all separated from us, condemned eternally. I felt this es- 
pecially keenly after sunset, if I came up close and looked for a long time into 
their dark-grey eyes. 

One of our horses was called Murai, another Tyagnibeda. They were ugly, 
bony and far from young. I do not remember their colour—very probably nobody © 
knew it even then, because scab was so thick on them, they literally left a trail 
of it. Wherever you looked, on posts and corners you could see their traces, as 
though the whole yard had scab. That is probably the reason why I never met | 
a boy either in life or literature who dreamed of beautiful horses as I did, or 
felt such shame for their ugliness. 

Murai was old. Tyagnibeda was younger, but his forelegs were weak; when 
he grazed in swampland they would give way and he fell down in the mud among 
the tussocks. There he would lie all night, because it is not the way of horses 
- to call for help. In the morning, when we awakened under the coats that covered 
us, we could drag him out by the tail. He made no objection, on the contrary 
he would look at us boys with gratitude, even affection, or so we thought. And 
I loved him more than any other horse because of his wisdom and his unhappy 
lot. He was a good-natured, sagacious beast. But as for beauty or heroism or 
other fine traits belonging to the horses in songs and carols—it was no good 
looking for them, there was not the faintest hint of them. 

Oh dear, what ugly horses we had! Half a century has passed and still the 
thought of them brings shame and sadness. They had a hard life with us. Too 
much work, too little food, old harness and no care. Dad would shout at them 
furiously, curse them and beat them with whatever came to hand, pale and pant- 
ing with rage. 
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One night, as I lay in the hay by the Desna gazing up at the stars, ] 
listened to the horses talking quietly to one another after the hard day’s work. 
They were talking about us, especially about Dad. 

“Why’s he so savage, do you know?” 

“No. I only know I can hardly stand, I’ve pulled so much.” 

“D’you think I know any more? I don’t know a thing, only the collar, the 
shafts, the whip and his shouting.” 

“I know all about his shouting, too. Heard enough of it. It’s just dull 
misery, that’s all my life is.” ; 

“And I’m no better. Though there was a time, once, when I galloped over 
the clouds,” said Tyagnibeda, and raising his head he gazed into the starry dis- 
tance over the Desna. 

“Once, a thousand years ago, when there were no carts and no plouglis, 
prophets rode upon my back. That was the time when I still had wings, and my 
ancestor was the horses’ king or god.” 

“And I too had wings. But now there’s no wings and no beauty, only weals 
on my back, Would you believe it, there’s not a day he doesn’t beat me. And 
what’s the good? I’m dropping on my feet.” 

“That’s true. Only it isn’t us he’s beating.” 

“Is that sop Not us? It’s us that feel it.” 

“He’s beating his own misfortune. We’re lean and ugly, and we've got 
little strength. That’s what it is. But he’s like one of the men of old, the heroes, 
what’s the use of horses like us to him? When I got stuck with a load in the mud 
yesterday, and he lashed me with the whip and kicked me and shouted at me 
with his mouth wide open like a lion roaring, I saw the misery in his eyes, such 
bitter, boundless misery—ours is nothing to it. And I thought to myself—-it 
hurts you too, you poor, accursed man!” Z 

“Quiet,” said Murai, noticing me on the hay. “Let’s graze quietly. There’s 
that lad of his, dreaming.” 

From that time on, I never struck a horse. 


* * 
% 


ea carol singers! Can we sing to you?” came a girl’s voice from the yard 
outside. 
I looked at the window; no, that was not the full moon in the darkening 


sky of New Year’s Eve. It was a girl’s face, rosy with frost, outside the little 
window opposite the stove. 


“Can we sing to you?” I heard again. 

“Sing, and welcome,” Mother called. 

“And for whom shall we sing?” 

“Sashko!” 

“Sashko the bold, he went to the fair, all on a Holy Evening,” four girls 
sang, and I can’t say whether it was because of the frosty air, or the girls them- 
selves and the words of the carol on that winter evening, but the song was so 
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clear and ringing, and the world became such a marvellous place, that my breath 
caught in my throat. 

I huddled on the bench under the window, hidden from the girls in the shad- 
ow of the sill, and listened until all my senses seemed concentrated in the one 
sense of hearing. They sang about me in harmonious old songs of many verses 
that carried me back through the centuries—seven hundred of them, maybe. 
And listening to the magic words, I saw myself, a bold hero, striding through 
the fair with my horse among merchants and traders, and it seemed that I must 
sell my horse, for the words ran thus: 


Oh horse, my horse, my treasure and friend, 
Now we must part, this is the end, 
For a paltry price, a hundred chervontsi. 


But the horse, my dappled horse with a proudly arched neck and a red rib- 
bon in his mane, answered in my ear, “Sell me not, let me stay with you.” I can 
feel his soft lips by my ear, and the words of the horse as sung by the girls are 
with me too, for ever: 


Think, and remember the battlesewe fought, 
The battles against the Tatar horde, 

And the Turks who attacked with fire and sword, 
Both Tatars and Turks, I speak a true word, 
On the Danube’s bank, to our grievous hurt, 
All on a Holy Evening. 


What could I do? The horses were whinnying by the Danube, the enemy 
arrows were singing my doom. Opening my eyes wide, I felt some power raise 
me from the bench and carry me out of the cottage, I galloped like the wind 
and my horse 

... leaped, and over the Danube flew, 
Landed lightly, not wetting a shee, 
And I was alive with my sabre true, 
All on a Holy Evening. 


I came back from the Danube and looked about me. Mother was singing 
softly as she rocked the cradle. Her face too wore a look of enchantment, as 
though her heart were soaring somewhere in space, like those of the girls outside , 
in the frost under the starry sky. How good it all was! The Danube was broad 
and deep. The cold water flowed strongly with a faint rippling. And on the other 
side the Turks and Tatars growled with rage because I had trampled so many 
of them. 

Then other girls sang, and wonderful were the things I heard about myself! 
I gathered my warriors, so many they were that the earth bent beneath their 
feet; I burst in the gates of walled cities, I ploughed the field with grey eagles 
and sowed it with small jewels, I built a bridge as white as milk, 1 laid down 
a carpet fine as silk, and I married a lady from beyond the Danube, a fair 
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princess, the king’s daughter. When I passed through the forest the trees sang, 
when I rode on a journey the highway rang, when I entered towns the people 
were glad, the people rejoiced and none were sad, all on a Holy Evening. 

At last they carried me half-asleep to my place on the great stove and there 
I slept soundly among the rye with songs floating over me, my arms round the 
back of my dappled horse. And I*promised I would never sell him for any price, 
for any treasure. And I have never sold him to this day. 

That’s the sort of horses we had. 

After the mowing and reaping I was taken to the school—but little came 
of that. 

The school-teacher, Leonti Sazonovich Apanasenko, was an old man with 
a bad temper and nerves probably on edge. He wore a cockade on his hat and gold 
buttons on his jacket. To me he seemed a very great man ,indeed, at least as 
important as the police officer or the judge. He was considerably taller than 
Dad, too, which made him especially awe-inspiring. 

“Is that your boy?” he snapped, looking at me from beneath his glasses 
with tired eyes. 

“Yes, if you’ll excuse me, sir, that’s my lad, my youngest,” said Dad ina low 
voice unlike his own—as humbly as though he were in church. 

“Name?” 

“Sashko. ” 

“I’m not asking you, let him answer himself,” said the teacher in the tone 
of a cross-examining counsel, and again his grey eyes pierced me. 

I said nothing. Why, even Dad-was afraid! 

“Well?” 

With one hand I clung to Dad’s trousers, with the other to my cap and tried ° 
to ian name, but my mouth was dry and no voice would come. ) 

aly e p? 

“Sashko,” I whispered. 

“No, Alexander,” barked the teacher with a grim look at Dad. Then he 
gave his attention to me again, and put the most senseless question any village 
teacher could have put at that time. 

“What’s your father called?” 

“Dade ” 

“I know he’s your dad. But what’s he called?” 

Dad and I looked at each other and knew our cause was lost. Although Dad 
perhaps still cherished a faint hope. 
wt Hee come along, lad, what am I called?” he urged. “Don’t be afraid. 
e : ” 

I shook my head in despair and turned on my heel so sharply that I would 
fone pos for my grip on Dad’s trousers. Something bitter rose in my throat, 

elt ‘sick. 

“Come along, lad, speak up, don’t shuffle about. ... Well?” 


Dad even tried to prompt me, but probably felt awkward about it and gave up. 
Excuse him, please. He’s still little, he’s shy.” 
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“Backward!” snapped that dolt of a teacher. We turned and left. 

All this happened a long time ago, in those distant old days; it has passed 
away for ever, like water flowing between the banks of time. I remember only 
that I was utterly miserable. For an hour, or maybe two, the whole world seemed 
lost to me for ever. I did not even want any dinner. I went out into the gar- 
den, stopped near the beehives and started to do something behind them. Then 
a bee flew my way and—ough!—stung me ina certain place which shall be 
nameless. In an instant life made a sharp right-about turn. I yelled, I hopped, 
I stamped — but the fiery pain continued. Tears rolled down my cheeks 
like peas. Pirate, startled, began Sumping about and barking—on general prin- 
ciples rather than at any special object, until a bee stung him, too, right on 
the tongue. Then Pirate and I, screaming and yelping, made for the lovage, 
currants and raspberry canes, and nursed our painful, swelling stings until Gran- 
dad brought us rotten pears, and at last we fell asleep. 

Let that be the end of the early chapter of my life. 

Have I cast too bright a glamour over my horses, and my village, and my 
old cottage? Does the lapse of time bring enchantment to my memories? 

No. I have never been too devoted to the old village, the old people, or things 
that are old in general. I am the son of my time and belong in every way to my 
contemporaries. If I glance sometimes at the earthen jug from which I drank, 
or my friendly old cottage, and send my blessing back to them in the distant 
past, I make only the mistake which the artistic spirit of all epochs and peo- 
ples makes and will ever make, looking back at the unforgettable days of child- 
hood. In those early years, when the world opens before wide, clear eyes, all 
impressions merge into a precious, immortal human harmony. Sad it is for a 
man if his imagination becomes desiccated and blind, if he can look back 
across the clear springs of adolescence and see nothing higher than everyday 
prose, if no- thought of it brings the warmth of joy and human sadness. That is 
a grey,’colourless man, and however high the position he holds, his work, 
unwarmed by the warm rays of time, will be grey and colourless too. 

The present is always on the way from the past to the future. Why should 
I despise all that is past? That would mean teaching my grandchildren to de- 
spise some day all that is dear and sacred in my present which will for them be 
the past left behind by the great epoch of communism. 

There was much that was good in the lives of my fathers, but there were 
also many difficulties and troubles, much disorder, darkness and evil. Vague 
hopes and disappointed expectations were drowned in vodka and discord. Their 
lot was mostly grinding toil. All were unhappy in their own way—Great-gran- 
dad, and Grandad, and my father and mother. It was as though they were all 
born for love, had a talent for it, so to speak, but never found one another, never 
looked deeply enough; anger and hatred which were not their nature were laid 
upon them by the Fates, and throughout their lives will-o’-the-wisps tantalized 
and enticed them for no purpose. So life for them was sad, like the life of the 
ancients. They did not know how to change it, and longing for that which had 
not yet come, they found little joy. 
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But it was all so long ago that it has melted and almost vanished like a 
dream in the mists of time. Only the Desna remains imperishable in my memory. © 
Wonderful river of my unforgettable childhood! 

There are no rivers for me today like you once were, Desna! There are no 
more secrets, no more perfect peace. Everything is clear and visible. There are 
neither gods nor devils, and sometimes I am sorry that there are no more water 
sprites and water millers. 

In those days the Desna was deep and rapid. Hardly anybody bathed in 
it, and on the sandy banks there were no naked people to be seen. The girls did 
not bathe even on holidays, they were shy &bout removing their clothes. For’ 
men to bathe was thought unseemly. And the women were afraid the water would 
wash away their health. So it was only we children who bathed. That was the 
virgin Desna, and I was a wondering little urchin with wide, green eyes. 

My blessing on you, my untouched virgin Desna. 

For many years the thought of you has made me kinder, made me feel rich 
and generous, so many were the gifts you gave me for my whole life. | am happy 
to have been born on your bank, to have drunk your pure, sparkling water in 
those unforgettable years, to have run barefoot on your clean, untouched sands, 
to have heard the fishermen’s stories on your boats and the legends told by old 
folks about distant times, to have seen the dawn in the sky your waters held; 
and I am happy because even now, looking down, I have not lost the joy of see- 
ing those dawns even in the everyday pools of life’s road. 


Translated by Eve Manning 
Illustrated ty Aminodav Kanevsky 
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SIGNAL IN SPACE 


Fitimitable the universe— 
this I know, 
And know that there is life in it— 
and light. 

And perhaps, 

even as I write, 

some other planet 

Discerns our own, 

whirling in cosmic night. 
Among the stars, 

the maze of galaxies, 

Some unknown dweller of celestial space 
Perchance may sight the silver gleam 
Illuminating this, our earthly face. 
And “perhaps 

across the profile of the moon, 
He may detect the smallest star, 
And hear 

(or is it but illusion?) 

The faintest signal coming from afar, 
A wave-borne voice pulsing in the void, 
The reiterated plucking of a string, 
Echoed in those incalculable distances 
Where comets plunge and planets swing. 


Translated by Margaret Wettlin 


Hans Leberecht 


VaES UNDER ONE ROOF 


~ Chapter 4 
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Or" November morning it grew light earlier than usual; the dawn was clear 
and serenly calm. 
“Snow!” cried Priit, running to the window. “Look, Mummy, snow.” 

Laine looked out; the autumn-scarred earth had disappeared. A marvel- 
lously white downy cover lay spread over it to the distant blue line of the forest. 
Fluffy caps of snow sat on the bushes and the apple-trees; it was as if the white 
clouds had come down from the sky and become entangled in the branches. 

Laine had the impression that the earth and the sky had changed places: 
white mounds of clouds lay spread over the soil; black-headed crows trod sus- 
piciously on them; the greyish-brown ploughland hung overhead screening 
the pale sun from view. 

The scene made Laine feel grave and sad. She felt as though she had been 
cast on a lonely little island in a sea of snow. 

The only signs of human life were the prints of Triinu’s well-worn rubber 
boots with sagging heels, running from the shed across the virgin snow. They 
made Laine feel a little brighter. 

That morning Mari Poder also went to the window and noticed footprints, 
but her window was out on the other side of the house and the prints she saw 
were not those of Triinu’s but of Peeter Arro’s feet. They ran straight to the 
road and passed out of sight behind the bare shrubs in the orchard. 

The hum of an engine was heard, and a lorry appeared on the road. Mari 
Poder assumed it was Tonis or another driver on his way to the saw-mill. 

The lorry came nearer and Mari realized her mistake: it was an unfamiliar 
heavy lorry loaded with empty barrels. Reducing speed the driver turned to- 
wards the house. 


Continued, see Soviet Literature No. 5, 1958 
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At that moment something leapt in Mari Poder’s heart. Her fingers clutched 
the window-sill and she pressed her face to the glass. . 

At the wheel sat a full-faced man, no longer young,-with a crumpled leather 
cap pushed carelessly to the back of his head. 

Mari Poder gasped and dashed to the wardrobe, flinging off her shabby 
house gown as she ran. ; 

A moment later the driver stood at the foot of the verandah stamping his 
feet heavily to shake the snow off his boots. 

Mari hurried towards him, her eyes wide with joy. Flinging open the door 
on to the verandah she clung to the lapels of the man’s unbuttoned overcoat. 

“Evald!” she moaned in a low voice. 

“Not forgotten me yet?” Evald said gaily in a gruff bass voice. “Good mor- 
ning, my pet. Well, how are you and your old woman getting on here in your 
hotel?” 

She did not grasp the meaning of his questions. All she heard was that loud 
confident voice as she gazed into his broad face with its big sensual mouth and 
mocking green eyes. She smiled with joy. ; ; 

Her room was filled with a smell in which strong tobacco, petrol, and fresh 
snow mingled. 

Evald at once noticed the calendar which hung in place of the telephone, 
pointed to it and whistled meaningly. 

“tisten,~Mari’ 4... 2” 

“It’s a long time since you were here last,” said Mari with a wry smile. 
“We have a new chairman.” 

“That explains everything,” said Evald with a nod. “I tried to ring you 
up the other day but got on to some kindergarten. So you’re not.at the wheel 
any more.” 

“No!” said Mari Poder. : 

“Well, that doesn’t matter.” Evald shrugged his broad shoulders casually. 
“You can travel any way you like provided you’ve still got your driver’s li- 
cense. I hope you haven’t taken it badly. We’ll find a new chief for you.” 

He hugged her and burst into a peal of laughter. 

Big and heavy, he sat at the round table with his enormous hands resting 
on Les if he were holding a steering wheel. Her eyes on him, Mari laughed 

appily. 

“Can you stay for long?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he replied gaily, “until tomorrow morning. I’m twenty-four hours 
ahead of schedule.” 
me “You might at least stay till tomorrow dinner-time then,” she said implor- 
ingly. ; 

“Well,” he said, “we shall see. 1 may be able to pick up time on the road. 


But I can’t stay longer: I’m on duty, you understand. And now what about 
something to eat?” 


She rushed into the kitchen. 
“What have you got on the range, Triinu? Sauerkraut shchee? Take it off.... 
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Fry some eggs but use a slice of ham instead of salted pork fat. We’ll start with 
sprats, mushrooms and pickled cucumbers. Choose the best. Oh yes, run over 
to the shop before dinner and buy a bottle of vodka.” 

“I bought some only the day before yesterday,” Triinu muttered, shifting 
the pots noisily. 

“It’s my money you’re spending, not your own,” said Mari Poder in an 
even, slightly lowered voice, her cheeks flaring red. 

“And what will you have for dinner?” asked the old woman. 

“We shall manage somehow today, we’ll have shchee. Make some pancakes. 
Serve the strawberry, the cherry and the gooseberry jam. Evald likes that. But 
tomorrow, Triinu, we’ll have an early dinner and a real good one.” 

“What would you like for the second dish?” 

“The second dish?” Mari Poder frowned and raised her eyes to the ceiling. 
“Well, Triinu,” she said with a sigh, “we must have chickens. Five or, say, six 
of them. Carve and roast the rumps only and serve them with rice.” 

“Six chickens!” Triinu was genuinely surprised, “where am I going to get 
six chickens from?” 

“What do you mean where from? From the shed. Why, would it be the first 
time you have wrung a chicken’s neck?” 

Still not understanding, Triinu looked wide-eyed at her excited mistress 
and twisted her veined hands under her apron. 

“But they’re laying fowl,” she exclaimed at last. 

“Well, what about it?” 

Animation died in Mari Poder’s face. She seemed to have grown sudden- 
ly old. 

“They’re layers,” Triinu whispered. 

“Do what you’re told,” Mari Poder hissed back, looking impatiently to- 
wards the door. 

“I won’t do it,” said Triinu in a voice of despair. “Eat them alive if you 
want to, but I won’t wring their necks.” 

“Have you gone out of your wits? Whose chickens are they?” 

“I don’t care if they are yours, I won’t kill them. Do you think I belong 
to you? Turning me into a murderer in my old age!” 

The old woman began to tear off her apron. Her quavering fingers failed 
to find the knot. 

‘Don’t shout,” said Mari Poder angrily. “Don’t shout... . So, you don’t 
like to do what you’re told? All right, I’ll do it all myself, But remember this: 
there are many things I don’t like too. D’you think I don’t know you’re giving 
that girl food on the sly? If I catch sight of a single crust going her way, then 
look out, old woman.” 

Mari Poder looked furiously at Triinu. : 

The old woman shook her fists wildly in the air. Her shoulders shook with 
silent sobs. Rte ; ht 

Mari Poder heard Evald’s steps at the door and his impatient whistling. 
Her face cleared at once. 
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“I'll be with you in a minute,” she cooed. 5 

She turned back to Triinu and said lowering her voice: 

“See that you do it.” 

Triinu, who had sunk on to a bench, wept silently into her apron. 

Half an hour later Mari Poder was sitting at the table lovingly watching 
her guest eating with the zest of a healthy man grown hungry on the road. He 
broke the bread and put it to his lips with such relish, he drove his teeth into 
firm pickled cucumbers with such a crisp juicy sound, that she felt quite hungry ~ 
herself. 

She joined him in a glass of vodka and helped herself to some shiny sprats. 

“I feel envious when I look at you,” she said with a deep sigh. “You have 
a gay life sitting at the wheel and driving: yesterday at Viliandi, tomorrow 
in Tallinn. Look, I’ll drop everything else and become a driver myself. Don’t 
you think I could learn?” 

“Why not? ... It’s simple business,” Evald answered crunching a piece 
of bacon. “You have to know a bit about the engine. The main thing is to keep 
alert. Sometimes in one second you live a whole life, there at the wheel.” 

“It has been just the opposite with me. For several months all I was doing 
was counting seconds.” 

“Stop it!” Evald said with a firm gesture. “It’s not worth it. You’il never 
get anywhere in our game without sharp turns. Apply the breaks, change gear 
and off you go again, straight ahead.” 

The presence of this man seemed to awaken Mari from a long nightmare. 

As in those earlier days when she had been in charge at the farm he smelt 
of strong tobacco, petrol and melting snow and told her of his adventures on 
the road in a loud happy voice. 

She drank in his energy, his carefree vitality and strength. He restored 
her mental equilibrium, fortified her self-confidence, forced her to wake up 
and gave her back the recent past. 

or the first time in many weeks Mari Poder pulled herself together. How 
could she have been sleeping for a whole month, thinking of nothing, not taking 
a step to defend herself? She ought to dispute her rights before Arro and Seppel. 
There was no sense in sitting and doing nothing passively waiting for the un- 
known to happen. The district authorities had treated her impudently, but 
after all there were people higher than them. You had to stand up for yourself. 


From early next morning the house was full of the scent of soup herbs and 
roasting fowl. Mari Poder, her cheeks glowing from the ‘heat, her manner as 
bright as though she had been dipped in spring water, her sleeves rolled up, 
ran between her room and kitchen and beat semolina cream herself. Triinu had 
to aves another trip to the nearby shop. 

ari Poder had the table laid by noon. She had placed on it e i 
that happened to be in the iprdees 4 i Patines 
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Evald looked at the table, grinned his approval and wagged his head. 

“Well, well!” he said. He poured himself a glass of vodka, rubbed his hands 
together and drank with a straight face. 

“Nobody makes marinaded mushrooms like you,” he muttered, sticking 
his fork greedily into the sturdy cap of a chanterelle. “Look at this one, you’d 
think it was picked yesterday. It looks quite fresh.” 

“We don’t put them in boiling water before marinading them. All we do 
is to wash them thoroughly.” 

“Here’s a nice little piece,” he said, his fork playing in another dish. 
“Smoked back fat? It’ll do.” 

ely Mari Poder, looking mysterious, brought in a dish covered with 
a plate. 

Evald raised his brows. 

Mari, smiling shyly, raised the cover. 

He looked, his mouth fell open, his eyes sparkled. 

She broke into a peal of happy laughter as if she were being tickled. 

For several minutes Evald was completely absorbed in putting away the 
delicious food; then he said with regret: 

“You know, I’d marry you but my old girl won’t give me a divorce. Though 
we live apart.” 

Mari Poder sat watching him eat, her eyes fixed on him. She drank in every 
word. 

“T’ll give you some cranberry jelly.” 

“Please, but first some more mushrooms. There’s still some left over there.” 

He added a third bone to the pile on the plate. When there were six of these 
chicken bones then Evald would leave. How soon time flies, thought Mari. It 
was but yesterday that she was quarrelling with Triinu over the chickens which 
had to be killed. And here they were and Evald had had time to praise the dish, 
and the chewed bones lay on the side of his plate wiped clean with scraps of 
bread. 

The bones with their little round holes reminded Mari Poder now of specta- 
cles now of scissors. She remembered how in her childhood she had threaded them 
on a piece of cotton, set them spinning one way then the other. The bones would 
hum like a bee. What pleasure that had given to a child’s heart! Now not even 
that consolation was left to her. Evald put the last bone of the juiciest and ten-. 
derest chicken on his plate. Angry old Triinu with tearful eyes would toss the 
bones to her shaggy black pup. : 

Evald would leave and she would be left on her own again all alone with 
her angry thoughts on the long winter evenings and the nights to follow. 

A tear or two coursed down her cheeks. 

“What is it, my pet?” asked Evald taking alarm. “There’s nothing to 
worry about. We’ve still got our driver’s license. We are in the right. 
We’ll press the pedal and soon have a hundred up on the speedometer again. 
You’ll see.” 

She smiled through her unbidden tears. 
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A few days later the snow took on an ashen hue. Although there was no 
wind the forest stirred mysteriously. A thaw had set in. 

Laine took the children out into the yard. Well wrapped up, Vello sat on 
a sledge and with bright eyes watched his mother rolling snow-balls with Priit’s 
help. 

They were big snow-balls. Laine stood-three of them on top of each other, . 
then she set about practising witchcraft on the top ball: she stuck into it two 
lumps of coal and a huge lilac potato, put a carrot for the mouth, fixed some 
dried weeds on top and lo!—a marvellous snow-man stood in the orchard out- 
side the window of the ground-floor kitchen. 

Priit whooped with joy, waved his arms and rolled in the snow. 

The shaggy black puppy which had grown considerably during the last 
few months, barked loudly. 

Vello gazed at everything going on with impassive calm. In his opinion 
his mother had just done something quite as serious as she did in the house when 
she prepared dinner, peeled potatoes or sang over his cot. 

Laine, her face glowing with joy, ran with Priit round the snow-man. 

Whenever she came into the yard Triinu was drawn into the game. She 
brought out of the shed an old broom and stood it beside the snow-man. There 
were shrieks of approval. The snow-man grew more impressive every hour. He 
turned into a horrifying creature but Triinu did not seem to mind that. Her 
deep-set eyes shining, she looked at Priit whose flushed cheeks reminded her 
of a poppy. When Laine turned away to little Vello, Triinu picked up Priit and 
pressed her face to his. 

Laine looked at them. Triinu was gazing at Priit with a hungry pitiable 
expression on her face. 

She was petting Priit and thinking of her Juulius, thought Laine with the 
infallible instinct of a mother. When the game was at its height Laine had a 
sudden feeling of discomfort: she saw Mari Poder standing at the kitchen door 
gazing morosely at her children. 

The laughter died on her lips and:she lost all desire to go on playing round 
the snow-man. She pulled the sledge into the orchard where sparrows were la- 
zily pecking sweet ash-berries. The pup staggered after her followed by a re- 
luctant Priit. 

Priit wanted to stay here with the snow-man so Laine began to make an- 
other one. As she rolled snow-balls she kept glancing at the window overlooking 
the orchard. 

Mari Poder tried to conceal herself in the depths of the guest room but she 
was clearly visible against the light wall-paper. 

She went on standing with her arms folded and watched the others grimly. 

Laine called Priit to her and dragged the sledge towards the house. Priit 
howled and Vello looked at him with surprise, not understanding. what was 
the matter. At the back door they were overtaken by the kolkhoz post-girl, a 
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long-legged lass with her hair in crimps. She was holding a newspaper and a 
letter. The paper she gave to Priit and took the letter indoors. Laine wondered 
-whether it was a letter for Triinu from her son. 

Upstairs, after undressing the children, Laine sat down listlessly near the 
range and drew up a basket of potatoes; but she did not peel any: she was think- 
ing. A deep furrow lay on her brow. 

When Laine left the orchard with the children Mari Poder paced the room 
and, feeling restless, went into the kitchen. 

Triinu was reading the letter holding it close to her eyes. The sheet of white 
paper trembled a little in her wrinkled hands. 

“Heard from Juulius?” Mari Poder asked. “Well, has he moved?” 

“Yes,” said Triinu after a pause and went on reading. 

“So he has managed it. Well, he’s a clever fellow. I suppose that means 
you'll be leaving soon.” 

“Yes, soon,” Triinu replied after another pause. 

Mari Poder looked at the old woman suspiciously. She knew how Triinu 
longed to go to her son and the vagueness and terseness of the reply struck her 
as strange. 

The old woman must be up to some trick. 

Mari Poder was very worried about her aunt’s plans to leave. They did not 
suit her. She would have to do her own housework. 

While watching Laine through the window she had been wondering why 
it was that some people had luck in life and others hadn’t. Some had happiness 
in abundance like that young woman outside, as carefree and wearing such nice 
town clothes. But others like her had to make do with chance scraps of happi- 
ness. She was already thirty-eight, soon she would be old, she had lost her hus- 
band after only a few years of married life. And as for her sweetheart Evald— 
who knew whether he was true to her? Perhaps he had other girl friends in other 
towns. Her daughter Ingrid was like a stranger to her, she lived far away, busy 
with her music, writing home but rarely. 

And there was that woman! Still so young yet already possessor of so much 
happiness and joy. She had lovely healthy sons, a husband not yet thirty and 
he in a good situation, in a position of authority. 

These people had come and taken away from her what belonged to her. 
Everything that she had fought for so hard. They had wormed their way into the 
house she lived in (she never cared to recall that she had brought Arro there 
herself). They had moved the telephone upstairs and that stubborn disobliging 
young fellow drove about with a bossy look on his face in lorries which had cost 
her no little effort to get hold of. 

And now they have the cheek to sport under her eyes, to enjoy their life 
right under her windows. Now she felt less angry with Peeter Arro than with 
his wife for being young, pretty and successful. 

Mari Poder watched Laine’s every move and at that moment it seemed there 
was no one in the world she hated more than Laine. 
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Although Triinu was delighted to hear from her son his letter made. her 
feel thoughtful and uneasy. She would have gone upstairs but Laine seemed 
upset and the old woman patiently decided to wait until Vaike came back from 
work. 

Vaike turned up a little earlier that day and was surprisingly quiet. She 
did not even turn on the wireless as usual. 

Triinu ladled out a plateful of rich shchee and took it into Vaike’s room. 

The girl was lying fully dressed on the bed, her hands folded behind her 
head, staring at the ceiling with dazed indifferent eyes. 

“Not feeling well, dear?” asked Triinu in alarm. 

“Oh, my head aches a bit,” Vaike replied vaguely and reluctantly. “They 
smoke so much in the office and it gets so stuffy.” 

“Look, I’ve brought you some of yesterday’s soup. It always tastes better 
on the second day. Shall I take your temperature?” 

“No. It doesn’t matter,” Vaike made an impatient gesture. 

“Have you two quarrelled, is that it?” Triinu asked after a pause. 

“No, we haven’t quarrelled,” said Vaike with a shrug. “What made you 
think that?” | 

Triinu knew from her voice that the young people had fallen out. 

“He didn’t come yesterday.” 

“He had a rehearsal at his drama circle. He has got another one tonight.” 

“All right. But what about having something to eat?” 

Vaike rose unwillingly, sat at the table and took a spoonful of soup. Triinu 
watched her in silence, her chin cupped in her hands. 

“It is youth’s way: quarrel one day and make it up the next,” she said at 
last. “That will be easily mended. In youth everything can be mended. Youth | 
is strong like a young sapling.” 


“Oh, we’re all right,” muttered Vaike. ; 

And Triinu realized the girl was going to say no more. 

“I have had a letter from Juulius,” she announced placing her hand in her 
apron pocket and taking out the letter. 

“Have you? How is he?” asked Vaike. 

“He has moved into a new flat in the centre of the town. With a gas cooker, 
and a telephone like Arro’s. And no wonder, they respect him so much.” 

“Well, what about you? Does he say anything about that?” 

“Why, of course. Not quite definitely, that is to say, but in general. What 
do you expect, he has only just moved and hadn’t got settled in properly yet. 
He’ll settle down and then... .” 

Vaike looked intently at Triinu and lowered her eyes. 

___ “They had a housewarming party last week,” Triinu said with happy pride 
in her voice. “The manager and the chief engineer came. The book-keeper gave 


ae present of a wooden cruet filled with chocolates. He’s the joking 
sort.” 


Vaike put her plate away. 
“He writes that the supper was nice,” Triinu went on. 
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__ “All the same no one cooks better than you,” said Vaike with conviction. 
“Thanks, Triinu, now I shall lie down. It may do my head good.” 

“It will, it will,” said Triinu. “It will all pass, you’re young. And I will 
be off to the kitchen. Call me if you need me.” ; 

She picked up the plate and went to the door. 

“Auntie Triinu,” she heard Vaike call to her abruptly. “Listen!” 

Triinu turned in surprise. Vaike was sitting on the edge of the bed. There 
was a harder glint than usual in her blue eyes. 

“What is it, my girl?” 

“You will be writing to your son, won’t you? Ask him straight out when 
you are to join him?” Vaike said sternly. “Don’t let him lead you by the nose.” 

Triinu looked at the girl in astonishment. There was something positively 
paige about her. That unusual look, so stern and severe, had nothing girlish 
iMiait: 

Later Triinu often remembered that look. 

“What did you quarrel with him about? Tell me,” she said. “Don’t think 
I can’t see.” 

“You write to your son the way I told you,” Vaike said grimly. And without 
waiting for the old woman to reply lay down on the bed. 

Triinu went out feeling heavy at heart. 


In the evening over supper Laine told her husband that she wanted to have 
a serious talk with him. 

He gave her a good-natured glance and said: 

“Something concerning the little boys?” 

“Something that concerns us all,” Laine said. “When are we really going to 
do something about a place to live in?” 

“Why, what’s wrong with this?” Peeter Arro asked in surprise. 

“Well, I’ll tell you. I can’t use the yard with the children,” said Laine, 
her lips trembling. “That Mari Poder watches every move I make. You’d think 
she wanted to devour me, the way she looks at me.” 

“Let her look,” Arro said, and frowned. “The house belongs to the kolkhoz, 
not to her. We have as much right as she has to live in it.” 

“It may be all the same to you,” said Laine, flaring up. “But I can’t stand 
it any longer. Why, she hates me! You should see the way she looks at me. Any- 
way, you promised we were only here temporarily.” oe 

“Look, it’s like this,” he said falteringly. “It isn’t so easy to move in win- 
tertime: it’s not the building season. There’s one unfinished house but apparently 
there’s no cooking-range or stove in it, and how can we get them installed in 
winter?” 

“You always find arguments to avoid the issue, don’t you,” said Laine, 
stung by his words. 

“Of course, I made a bit of a slip myself,” said Arro. “There just wasn’t 
time, you see. And that unfinished house stands back near the forest, some way 
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off the road. There’s no telephone or barn or even a shed. And if we rent a room 
from someone it’ll mean others being cramped and we shouldn’t be any the 
better off for space than we are here. Believe me, Laine, we have to wait until 
spring.” 

k You've found plenty of reasons. You’d do better to say you don’t want 
to be bothered,” Laine said with a sniff. “You only come back to spend the night 
as if the place were a hotel. It’s I and the children who have to live with Mari 
Poder. ” 

“Laine. ..” he said reproachfully. ata 

“I suppose it’s all the same to you how we live here,” Laine interrupted, 
an angry glint in her eyes. “You even fixed the wireless for the girl downstairs 
before fixing it up here.” 

“Oh, Laine, that’s silly. It’s the only comfort the girl’s got. She was angry 
with me for cutting her earnings.” 

“What about the children and me, you big-hearted chairman? Do you think 
we are not bored? And I suppose it’s all the same to you that we have to shiver 
at the sight of that horrid witch.” 

At first Arro tried to stem the flow of Laine’s words with a joke. But his 
voice grew flat. Then loosing patience he snapped back at her and for the first 
time under the roof of that house they quarrelled seriously. 

No one in the house slept well that night. Even Peeter Arro did not doze 
off at once—he was too annoyed with Laine. He considered the question of their 
quarters to be of minor importance and his wife’s anxiety simply a capricious 
whim. 

He admitted to himself that it was a bit hard for Laine. She was not used 
to village life, the children made demands on her, and she had to tend the cow 
and do all the housework. The winter in the country was dull and she hadn’t 
any close friends or even acquaintances. And of course it was hard to manage 
without electricity, wireless, and running water. Yes, it was difficult, but if 
you were a loving wife you followed your husband everywhere. All the same, 
he decided that in a day or two he would install a wireless upstairs like the one 
in Vaike’s room. He would have to tell the driver to buy a car battery in town. 
He could get a radio set at the district store. Besides, he ought to subscribe to 
a magazine for Laine. What else? In the spring he would buy a motorcycle and 
side-car and take the whole family out for pleasure drives. That would put an 
end to Laine’s bad moods. 

Laine could not sleep either and although she could tell from her husband’s 
breathing that he was awake she did not speak to him: the quarrel left a feeling 
aie in their irritability they had said many harsh things to each 
other. 3 

Downstairs no one slept either. 

Vaike still lay on her back with her hands folded like a little boy’s behind 
her head and stared without blinking at the faintly lit window-irame. She could 
not sleep because a complication had arisen in her relations with Arn. She did 
not know whatzwas going to happen to her. 
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: In the darkness Triinu tiptoed to the kitchen several times to drink cold 
water. 

She was terribly worried about Vaike and also because in his letter her son 
had not told her when she could move to him in the town. 

Mari Poder did not know why she could not sleep. Perhaps it was because 
she did not hear the strains of music or the shuffle of feet from the next room. 
She had grown used to those sounds in recent times. But this night the house 
was wrapped in deep silence and it seemed to her that things were working up to 
a new crisis. 

Her bare feet padding on the cold floor she went to the cupboard and struck 
a match. A glass clinked. There was a faint gurgling sound. 

It went on thawing all night. Towards the morning the patches of rust 
showed more clearly than ever on that iron roof which once was painted green. 
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After the thaw a cold wind sprang up, the wet roads froze and the rusty 
patches on the roof turned dull. 

Then snow began to fall. And this time the snow stayed for the whole winter. 

On the first Saturday after the quarrel, Peeter Arro came home earlier than 
usual, stood a black-cased battery in the corner of the room and glanced happily 
at his wife. 

Laine was peeling potatoes near the cooking-range and feeling her husband’s 
eyes on her turned away sharply. 

“Lovely,” he said with satisfaction, “so we are going to have baked pota- 
toes.” 

He was very fond of rosy-golden potatoes baked in hot lard with crisp crackl- 
ings, and could have eaten them every day. 

Laine did not reply. Only then Arro noticed the moist glitter in her eyes. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Oh, don’t worry,” she said hurriedly. “I just remembered something.” 

Arro looked at her with alarm. He felt uneasy. Surely that quarrel was 
over? What had been the matter with Laine recently? 

He felt in a good Saturday mood and did not want to spoil it. For Laine’s 
sake he had come back early and brought a car battery intending to useit to feed 
the radio set. Electricity or not, tomorrow evening they would hear the Sunday 
broadcast in their attic. 

“You remember the time you peeled an orange for me?” Laine asked unex- 
pectedly smiling faintly through her tears. 

“Peeled an orange for you?” He looked at her amazed and searched his mem- 
ory carefully. 

“You see, you don’t even remember,” she replied calmly. “But I remember 
very well. You were courting me then and took me to the restaurant on the sea- 
shore. There was a band.” 

“Yes, I think you’re right,” he said hesitantly. 
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“What happened exactly was this: you peeled the orange with a blunt knife. 
You could eal peel it and aa looked so funny and awkward. | often think of that. 
I think it was then I fell in love with you.” 

Peeter listened in silence. ere 

“And now I’m cleaning potatoes for you,” said Laine in a loud voice. You 
peeled an orange for me once and because of that I’m cleaning potatoes for you 
for the rest of my life. How many have I cleaned? How many more do | have 
to clean?” 

Arro reached for his hat. ; 4 

“Where are you going?” asked Laine in surprise. “What about your dinner? 

“I shall be back by the time it’s ready. I’ve forgotten something.” 

He ran downstairs, went out and strode away with a look of a man in a hurry 
to do some job that cannot be postponed. ; 

This is serious, she feels really badly about things, he thought to himself 
with an unpleasant sense of shock. : 

Where did those black moods and thoughts come from? The point was that 
she was not satisfied with the kind of life they were living. The difficulties of 
lifehad been multiplied and the pleasant moments had grown less. She had clean- 
ed potatoes in town too but then there had been a noisy life going on in the 
streets and the theatre only a stone’s throw away. But here there was the stink 
of paraffin and cow dung and no compensations... . 

Only now he realized how short-sighted he had been in agreeing to share 
a house with Mari Poder. Things would have been better if Laine had met pleas- 
ant, kind, human people in the house instead of that hostility. She would 
soon have felt herself a member of a new family. But now every evening through 
his sleep heheard his wife turn the key in the lock of their door on to the land- 
ing. Why should she do that? Was there any reason to lock the door against 
the snow-fields and the forest? It was all because of that Poder woman’s angry 
eyes. ; 

He came out on to the main road, polished bright by the wheels of lorries, 
and headed for a young pine forest which stood pale-blue near the roadside. Sunk 
in his thoughts he did not even heed the cars that overtook him. Under the im- 
pression of his conversation with Laine he suddenly found himself in the position 
of a man who has made a surprising and unexpected discovery. 

Until then he had felt certain that Laine and he were doing the same things, 
sharing the same thoughts, feelings and joys. But it seemed to be otherwise. What 
. had made him think they were doing the same things? He was one who gave the 

work to the volunteers, talked things over with the manager of the machine and 
tractor station, built the saw-mill and set it going, put the pig farm in order, 
felt happy when things went smoothly, and worried wheri they didn’t. All she 
knew about that was from the few words he let fall in the short moments they 
were together. 

For him the last three months had passed like a single week, and he had 
been certain that the time had flown just as fast for Laine. But Laine felt that 
she had been living at Rimmu for ages and ages. 
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He had to get her out of these rooms as quickly as possible, he told himself. 
The thing was to start building a house for themselves. Laine would get interest- 
ed in it and her dark thoughts would leave her. 

On reaching the young pine spinney, he turned down a sledge track that 
ran along its edge. The track, on which wisps of hay lay scattered, soon dived 
into a dense grove of alder and led on to a broad snow-covered field where several 
grey hay-stacks stood. 

On the edge of the field was an unfinished house whose dark empty win- 
dows stared at him blindly. He made straight for it across the untrodden snow. 
The snow was not yet very deep. 

- Approaching the house he walked more slowly and eyed it carefully. The 
wall logs and the shingles had already darkened and taken on a metallic gloss, 
a sign that the timber had stood for several years under the rain and the sun. 

The house was of modest and conventional design: three windows facing the 
south, two on the east side, one chimney, one door which was now nailed up. Arro 
drew himself up and climbed through a window. Inside, dry leaves ran about 
like grey mice in the draught across the rubbish-strewn floor. 

The floor and ceiling had been laid. But the partitions, the doors and win- 
dows, the stove and cooking-range had yet to be installed. 

Leaving the house the way he entered it Arro walked around it in thoughtful 
mood. Granted that the district finance department would sell him this half- 
completed house cheaply and that he would get a loan to finish it and use the 
kolkhoz saw-mill for the planks, there would remain the problem of installing 
the range and building the stove in wintertime. And there was not even a well. 
How could they manage without water? There was no shed, nowhere to keep the 
cow. Anyway who could work on finishing the house? He could not take Mart 
off his job: the saw-mill depended on him; in a few days the other collective 
farmers would start felling timber and carting it to be sawn. Jaagup Parts would 
soon be laying a new stove in the drying-room. Everyone was busy. Whom could 
he use? 

And how could he, himself, find the time to build a house? He had to get 
the pig farm on its feet and that would be a difficult job in the winter; young 
pigs were nowhere to be found, he had to look for them in districts some distance 
away. The drying-room had to be rebuilt.. The new cowshed required much sawn 
timber and more timber had to be stacked for the spring when a big building 
programme would be launched. ; 

Arro’s mind resumed its usual line of thought, running like wheels in a 
deep track. 

He saw the winter months as a period of preparation for the spring when 
his real offensive would start. He well understood that the question of the kol- 
khoz’. existence was being decided now. In summer it would be too late. 

Deep in thought he walked slowly back. Looking at his own footsteps he 
was astonished to see what broad strides he had taken on his way there. Laine 
had really spurred him on. Now he would have to explain to her with care and 
tact that they would have to wait until the spring before building their new home. 
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Laine was clever, she would understand. He would try to explain everything 
and to please her he would install the radio the next day and subscribe to a maga- 
zine and toward spring buy a motorbike and side-car for family outings. 

His mind was almost at rest and he was in a happy mood. The mood of the ~ 
man, who cannot do much, but who is trying as hard as he can to do something 
to please the woman he loves. 


A few days later in the wintry forest, echoing with the whine of frame-saws 
and the crack of falling pines, Arro had quite forgotten about that conversation 
with Laine. 

He took a lot of people with him to the forest. The wood-cutters felled the 
trees and the timber was taken to the edge of the wood by horses. There it was 
picked up by kolkhoz lorries and driven to the saw-mill across the snow-clad 
fields. 

Within a day the snow under the trees was marked with a tangled network 
of tracks. Arro followed them from wood-cutter to wood-cutter and was delighted 
to find people working with a will. It was easy to breathe on that mild 
winter day. He filled his lungs with the air which was redolent with the smell 
of pine and fresh-cut, resinous logs; he felt like setting too with a saw or an 
axe, but he was afraid of making a fool of himself: he was not much of a wood- 
cutter. 

He noticed how keenly people around him were working. Theirs was the 
zest of hunters. Their muscles tensed, the wood-cutters’ bodies moved vigorously 
over the steel saw-blades. The bronze pines with their full crowns looking like 
antlers of graceful elks thudded on to the snow. The ringing axes cleaved the 
tree trunks, the branches flew to the bonfire and the tongues of flame leaped mer- 
rily upwards. 

Arro stopped to watch Helmut Raid at work, and again he felt an urge to 
pick up an axe, the way a man wants to take the spoon when he sees someone 
eating with a really keen appetite. 

Raid ran his eyes sternly from the foot of the pine up to the high crown float- 
ing somewhere in the ash-grey sky, reflected for a moment as he calculated the 
angle of the tree and the direction of the light, barely audible breeze, and wielded 
his axe. He had taken off his coat and was working in a jersey. 

A sledge track winding between the trees led Arro to the edge of the forest. 
There stood Tonis’ lorry with the side-boards dropped, and Piilbaum’s horse. 

Several men were smoking as they rested on a heap of logs. Piilbaum was 
telling them something. Arro listened. 

__ “In the old days it used to be the thing to steal wood} not like it is now,” 
Piilbaum said. “The well-to-do farmers took it for granted that . they 
could fell timber in the state forests. Once a peasant from our parts took his 
horse into the forest. On he went and the wheels were tapping out in alarm: 


‘Get in all right but how to get out again?’ — ‘Get in all right but how to get 
out again?’ ie 
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“Suddenly the peasant sees a forester in a clearing ahead of him. Round he 
turns in a flash, gives the horse the whip and goes galloping back over the bumps. 
The wheels rumble: ‘Didn’t we say so, didn’t we say so?’ 

“The peasant comes back into his yard, stops and the cart creaks: ‘O-ee-ee. . . 
All for nothing.’” 

Tonis’ hoarse laugh rang out above the others. 

“All for nothing,” he said. “Of course it was a shame.” 

Piilbaum knocked the ash out of his pipe on a log as though adding a row 
of dots to his tale and started putting the reins in order. 

The loaders stooped for a log. 

The sight of Tonis reminded Arro that he had long intended to have a talk 
with him. Drawing the driver aside he said: 

“Listen! Are you thinking of leaving us? Did you find yourself a job or are 
you going to stay?” 

Tonis scratched his head uneasily and muttered: 

“You’re always in such a hurry, chairman.” 

“I have to know haven’t I? I’m not going to argue with you, you know that.” 

“That’s the point.” Tonis said with a sour smile. “Have you ever seen 
a stubborn goat? It tries to tug itself free but when you release it, it won’t go 
away. Well, I’m a bit like that. I have had second thoughts about leaving.” 

“Do as you like. If you are satisfied... .” 

“It’s not that. I’m not really satisfied,” Tonis admitted candidly. “You 
see, chairman, you tightened the screws a bit too hard at first, but I can see you’re 
starting something big and it suits us drivers when things are on the move. The 
main thing for us is to get more kilometres to cover.” 

“Well, decide for yourself,” said Arro. 

He did not let on how pleased he felt, but he had a sense of inner satisfac- 
tion. Tonis’ decision was a good sign. If things went on like that Mari Poder 
might come up to him in the yard one fine day and say: 

“We’ve had our quarrel—let’s forget it. Tell me how can I be helpful.” 

On the way home he met Milvi Lepp. She was riding on a passing cart but 
jumped down when she saw Arro. 

He exchanged two or three jokes with her as usual and was about to touch 
his cap and go on his way when Milvi’s-face assumed a strained expression. 

“Didn’t Helmut Raid say anything to you?” she asked hesitantly. 

“Why no, nothing special.” He looked at the young woman with curiosity. 

“I knew he wouldn’t,” she muttered vexedly. “He can never ask a favour 
for himself,” 

“What is it?” asked Arro. He was amused that the girl was speaking for Raid. 

“They will be sawing the timber soon. And we want some planks so badly,” 
Milvi burst forth with a bold look. 

“We being you and Raid, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” Milvi faltered and blushed faintly. “But don’t say anything to him 
about it. He gets angry. He doesn’t like asking favours. He’s proud.” 

“Where do you want to build?” | 
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“We are thinking of finishing that cottage in the field.” 

“That one at the forest edge?” 

He remembered the gaping window frames, the grey shrivelled leaves run- 
ning like mice from corner to corner. He recalled every word of his conversa- 
tion with Laine. 

He averted his eyes and looked thoughtfully at the ground. 

“Well, we shall manage somehow,” he muttered. “The house in the field 
near the forest, that’s the one, is it?” 

“That’s right. But not a word to Raid, he’d be upset.” 

“Oh, naturally, of course I won’t,” Arro said anxiously, wondering what 
attitude he was going to take in this unexpected situation. After all there was 
only one house. 
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Before the end of the year Kai decided to slaughter her fat cow which had 
gone dry. . 

Jaan Nomm the store-keeper did the job as expertly as any butcher, and 
received the head and the hooves as a reward. 

Arro gave Kai permission to take the carcass into town on a kolkhoz lorry. 

Trade was brisk in the market for the holidays were near: the meat was all 
sold before noon. Whispering noisily and looking around suspiciously, Kai count- 
ed her crumpled notes and put them away in the lining of her old coat. She would 
like to have gone round the market a little but she had the feeling that everyone 
was watching her so she decided to go home. All the same, she would pop into the 
general stores. 

She caught sight of Peeter Arro standing sheepishly near a roll of wire net- 
ting. He seemed delighted to see her. 

“Listen, Kai, lend me a couple of hundred, will you?” he asked her, implor- 
ingly. “Look what splendid netting I’ve found for the poultry farm! I’ll pay 
you back in a few days when the book-keeper gets our money.” 

Kai handed over the money without hesitation. 

Arro had other things to keep him. He put the old woman into Reinhold 
Arn’s taxi. 

On the way Arn sucked sweets which smelt of scented soap offering the bag, 
from time to time, to Kai. 

The old woman eyed the taximeter suspiciously. The figures changed rapidly. 
She asked whether it could run fast, like a clock. 

Arn smiled faintly in reply and said that she had no reason to entertain such ~ 
doubts after so profitable a day at the market. She could now ride to town every 
day and come back in a taxi. ' 

Kai pursed her lips drily. She could not bear that people should think she 
had money in her purse. Arn drove her right up to the mill door. 

The old woman unloaded her bags and parcels. The red foxlike dog ran out 
and sprang up at her. 

“What an odd-looking dog!” said Arn patronizingly. “What d’you call it?” 
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“It hasn’t got a name.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Very simple. I found it straying,” Kai explained, suddenly finding her 
tongue. “Of course it must have had a name sometime but it lost that when it 
lost its master. I never gave it another one.” 

Arn shrugged his shoulders superciliously and put a sweet into his mouth. 
He gave one to the dog too; the dog closed its eyes and chewed the sweet awk- 
wardly, wagging its tail in gratitude. 

While Kai dug into the lining of her coat in search of money to pay off the 
taxi, Arn took a turn round the mill, eyeing it attentively. 

“Your place needs repairing, ” he observed as he took the money. “I wouldn’t 
spend money on it though. Why turn money into stone and wood? You can find 
better ways of spending it.” 

“You would, of course,” snapped Kai. “You’ve got a sweet tooth. When 
are you and Vaike getting married?” 

“You'll find the answer to that in the psalms of King David,” said Arn. 
“You read them-so you’ll know better than I do,” he winked, slammed the door 
and drove off. 


Next day, which was New Year’s Eve, Kai set about early in the morning 
scrubbing and tidying her room; she brought in a fluffy bough of juniper and 
stood it in an earthenware jar. 

That evening she made ready to go to the cemetery and pay reverence to the 
dead by lighting candles on their graves. There too she meant to pray for her 
son Rudolf and her daughter Leida whom she did not know whether to consider 
among the dead or the living. 

A few moments before leaving she remembered the money. Wrapped up 
in an old woollen stocking it lay snug in the bottom drawer of a chest-of-drawers. 
The thought of all that money worried her: what if the house should catch fire 
or thieves break in? But she couldn’t very well take it to the cemetery with her, 
could she? 

She took out the tight roll of money and on the way to the cemetery dropped © 
in on Peeter Arro. é 

He was at home reading the newspaper. 

“I’m going to leave it with you for a day or two,” she whispered. “It’s not 
a matter of ten roubles, you understand. And I can’t go to the cemetery with 
sinful thoughts in my head.” : 

“I'll look after it,” said Arro, smiling. “Don’t worry.” 

And Kai, free from worries, went on with slow steps. 

~ The snow was blue under her feet. The dark trees and bushes in the fields 
seemed to have drawn nearer to the road. In the raven-black sky the first big 
star glimmered. Somewhere far away a dog barked, frightened perhaps by the 
still, dreamy silence. 
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When she reached the cemetery Kai saw that others had been there before 
her: solitary lights glowed here and there like embers behind the dark patches 
of shrubs and trees. 

Kai climbed alow mound, took a snow-covered path between the vague dark 
outlines of tomb-stones and old iron crosses. She did not look about her in 
alarm as people usually do when they are on their own in graveyards, hold- 
ing their breath and shutting their ears to the faint rustling of the metal wreaths. 
Kai moved between the graves in her. customary calm and simple way: 
she had lived a long time in this world, she had known well many of the people 
who lay in this old cemetery and was not afraid of them now that they were dead. 

From a hidden corner she took out some bottles with the bottoms filed off 
and placed thick stearine candles in them like torches. 

She lit the first candle on the grave of one woman she had known, a refugee 
from near Narva who-had died during the war in the village. The dead woman’s 
sons had been evacuated to Russia and fought at the front; the house and prop- 
erty had been burned. The woman had worked as a charwoman and had weaved 
baskets: she had died of a broken heart. No one made any enquiries about her 
after the war, which made Kai think that the sons were dead too. 

And as no one remembered that woman Kai considered it her duty to light 
a candle on her grave every year. People ought to remember each other, ought 
to remember their sorrows and troubles,thought Kai. Children ought to beware 
of the mistakes of their parents and remember all the horrors and cruelties of war. 

Then Kai sought out a mound that was almost level with the ground and 
which bore no cross or name. Over fifty years ago a poor peasant had been bu- 
ried there. No one in the region remembered his surname any longer and even 
Kai knew no more than that he had been called Alexander, Alex or simply Lex. 
It was as Lex that that tall strong fellow who could straighten out horseshoes 
as though they were made of wax had been known locally. Farmers competed 
keenly for his services as a hired hand. The girls called him Lex the Piper be- 
cause he played so well on a ram’s horn; you had only to hear him for your feet 
to start beating out a measure. 

If he hadn’t died so young who knows whether Kai would have married her 
Johannes, though he was the farmer’s son and heir to the place, while Lex had 
nothing to his name but a ram’s horn. 

Of course she would not have married Johannes for the sounds of Lex’s 
piping were more beautiful to her than the songs of nightingales in the lilac 
bushes on a spring night. 

Lex had died in a stupid senseless way killed treacherously in a drunken 
brawl at a village party. 

Even when her husband was alive she used to light a candle on Lex’s grave 
and as she did so she always thought that in life people should above all beware 
of accidents. Life and youth are too precious to play with them and take risks. 

Kai lit the third candle on the grave of her husband. From the darkness 
the wavering flame picked out a mossy gravestone, the bars of the nearby rail- 
ings and Kai’s old parched hand carefully placing pine branches on the low mound. 
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Kai drew herself up, her eyes fixed on the candle flame. The quivering little 
tongue of light on the grave of her husband reminded her that for thirty years 
she had kept burning the glowing coal in the family hearth, cooking food for 
the family and potatoes for the cattle, baking bread. And what was left to her 
now of that fire? Not even the ashes remained. ... Yet fire has a great power 
and smiths forge iron in it. 

For all those thirty years she had worked with her husband tirelessly; they 

had children, a home, some property. But it was amazing how short-lived all 
that had turned out to be: her husband had died, Rudolf had gone off looking 
for diamonds, Leida for work, the house had grown dilapidated, woodworms 
had got into the cupboard and chest. 
__ People ought not to light fires for nothing, thought Kai looking at the burn- 
ing candle dolefully. There ought to be more left from human life than the dust 
of rotting furniture, a leaky roof and old memories. There ought to be healthy 
strong children, apples in the orchard, sturdy, firm houses. 

Kai crossed her hands on her chest to pray for her husband and raised her 
face to the sky. 

“Meie isa, kes sa oled taevas,1” she whispered and fell silent, stunned by 
the sight of the sky with its countless stars. The night was at its darkest and now 
the stars were shining in all their splendour. 

There was going to be good harvest, the old woman thought suddenly, that 
was what the stars foretold. When the sky on New Year’s Eve was bright with 
stars the harvest was going to be good. That lesson came from her ancestors: 
it must be true. 

Every New Year’s Eve, Kai would lift her face to the sky and fall silent 
after the first words of her prayer at her husband’s graveside. Strange to say the 
sight of the sky would set the old woman’s mind thinking about mundane things. 

For old and poor though she was, she, like all people, always bore in mind 
thoughts of the harvest, of the future. 

And so now as she looked up at the sky she did not notice how the solemn 
words of the Lord’s Prayer faded away though she went on pressing her hands 
to her breast and her lips moved mechanically. 

Agitated thoughts jostled each other in her mind and she whispered them 
instead of the words of the prayer. 

The stars looked like millions of candle lights lit by sorrowing relatives hon- 
ouring the memory of that unhappy, pitiful war-refugee, of Lex the Piper, of 
her husband Johannes, of their unhappy lives. Among those candles were there 
some for her own children whom she had lost track of? Her eyes roamed across 
the starlit sky, and she thought of her son and her daughter. ; 

She whispered the name of her son with reproach. She would like to have 
seen him if only for a minute to explain to him what a terrible mistake he had 
made, going off looking for diamonds in foreign parts. She had grown to under- 
stand that recently. Wouldn’t it have been better to have built a saw-mill in his 


1 Our Father, which art in Heaven. 
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native village as Peeter Arro had done? If everyone’s sons were to leave their — 
native villages who would sow and plough the fields or mend the leaky roofs in 
their fathers’ homes? Arro had promised to do that instead of her own son. Now 
all her hopes were pinned on Arro; he had, as it were, taken the place of her son. 

Peeter Arro would do it, he was a man with a kind heart, she thought. But 
would he be allowed to do it? ; 

There were unpleasant rumours about the house he lived in. People said 
that Mari Poder hated the new chairman and that she had grown bitter and taken 
to drink. They said that Arro resented that. They said too that his wife didn t 
like living in the country, that she found life boring, and that old Triinu had 
quarrelled with Mari Poder and was thinking of leaving. Only Vaike fluttered 
about like a butterfly in spring, a blissful smile gn her face—but she was burning 
her delicate wings out of love for that taxi-driver. 

And what would happen if Peeter Arro were to leave? 

That thought was enough to make Kai clasp her hands to her withered 
breast the harder and to set her lips moving more rapidly. She was praying 
that the people in the house where the chairman lived would come to their sens- 
es and stop squabbling and preventing Peeter Arro sawing and carting wood, 
cutting it into planks and shingles for houses and roofs. What a good thing it 
would be if someone powerful were to kick that vain, angry Mari Poder out of 
the house and even out of the kolkhoz! A good thing too if Laine, Arro’s wile, 
were to be reminded that she was his wife and that it was her duty to share her 
husband’s difficulties and accompany him to the end of the world if necessary. 
As for that girl Vaike, Triinu ought simply to box her ears. 

The humble words of the prayer flew like the wind out of Kai’s head and 
had not the candle been flickering at her feet she would have clean forgotten 
about what had brought her to the cemetery. 

Small, surprisingly upright for her years, with white hair sticking out from 
under her kerchief, she stood, looking like a candle herself, below the vast starlit 
dome of the sky, angrily muttering and gesticulating: yes, yes, let them come 
to their senses, let them not exchange life for wasteful anger, fruitless pride and 
worthless rubbish! 

Engaged in such silly little squabbles and in searching for diamonds that 
don’t exist, people fail to notice how their hearts dry and harden, they forget 
other people who are around them, they forget their own mothers... . 
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When Kai reached home Piilbaum was shutting the doors of the stable. 
On seeing the old woman he said with a smile of satisfaction: 


“Well, now everybody’s home. The horses have been fed and watered too. 
That’s the end of my work for today.” 


“You be off home. Nobody will need the horses today again.” 


“Yes, I'll go,” said Piilbaum. “Who will draw me a New Year’s mug of 
ale if not myself?” 
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He took his torch to the mill pent-house and Kai shut the heavy door. She 
stuck the big key with its complicated bit into the lock, turned it twice and 
shook the handle to make certain the door was locked. Whenever she locked the 
door she remembered Peeter Arro: he had done a fine job mending that lock. 
He was a clever fellow, he could do everything. Useful to have a man like that 
in the house. 

_ Climbing the shaky staircase up to her room she lit the lamp. The dog stuck 
its head out of the darkness and licked her hand. 

Objects that had been her companions all her life came into the light and 
gathered around her devotedly like the hens did when she fed them. The carved 
eet chest and cupboard, the clock on the wall, the picture of Martin 

uther. 

The stove breathed warmth. Kai took out of it hot sausages shining with 
dark gravy and put onthe table pumpkin salad cut in little cubes. Then she 
poured herself—just for the occasion—a glass of sweet wine. She glanced at the 
clock and was surprised to see it was only a little after nine. She had the feeling 
that she had spent ages and ages at the cemetery. She sighed wearily, in a few 
sips drained her glass and ate a little: the long walk had whetted the appetite. 

She was already clearing the table when the dog lying underneath it pricked - 
up its ears. She heard a faint noise of foot-steps outside the door. 

Not trusting her ears Kai stood petrified. She clearly recalled having turned 
the key twice in the lock. 

There was a cautious knock on the door. 

“Come in,” said Kai in a frightened voice. 

The door opened slowly and on the threshold appeared a stranger in a short 
sheepskin coat, the sort worn in South Estonia, and a shabby fur hat. On his 
feet he wore leather-edged felt boots. 

In her amazement Kai noticed that the dog suddenly wagged its tail with 
pleasure. 

“Good evening, Kai,” the stranger said in a pleasant high-pitched voice. 
“Don’t be afraid. I have come on business.” 

“Have you come from far?” Kai asked staring at her visitor. 

He would have been quite handsome had his looks not been marred by a very 
big hook-nose projecting above his dark short moustache. 

No, Kai had definitely never met him before, although she knew almost 
everybody in the districts around. 

“Yes,” the man said lowering his voice significantly. “From far away.” 

“Take a seat,” Kai said hurriedly. : 

He sat in front of the door in a place where the faint light did not fall di- 
rectly on his face: for some reason he kept his hat on. 

“Yes, I have come on business,” he repeated. “Prepare yourself, Kai, to 
hear some important news, fortify your heart.” i 

“What’s happened?” whispered the old woman, a look of fright crossing 


her face. : 
“Don’t be frightened. I have come to you from your late son Rudolf. 
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Kai gasped and clutched her chest. 

“So my heart told me right.” 

“Yes, it did.” The man nodded sadly and averted his bright blue eyes. 

“And who might you be?” Kai asked in a quavering voice. s 

By way of reply the man removed his hat. Kai saw thick curly dark hair 
and jutting out of it the tips of two small horns like those of a goat. Kai felt 
her knees knocking together. She almost fell on to the chair. 

Her jaws shook. She could not get out a word. 

“Don’t be frightened,” her visitor whispered rapidly. “I have come as a 
friend. The soul of your boy is with us. He committed many sins and many tor- 
ments await him.” 

“Oh,” groaned Kai. 

“In his hour of difficulty he addresses himself to his mother. He can be 
saved from torment if she pays money.” 

“Money?” said Kai coming out of her stupefaction. “How much?” 

“Three thousand roubles,” said the visitor sternly. 

Kai’s first reaction was one of joy: the sum was no larger than the money 
she had received the day before at the market. But then a doubt crossed her mind. 

Her long life had taught her that where money was concerned it was always 
best to be prudent. Casting a sideways birdlike glance at the hook-nosed man 
she tried to gather her wits to cope with the situation. 

Despite his horns her visitor looked pretty much of this world. Had he per- 
haps been hanging around the market yesterday when she was selling the meat?- 
And there was another thing that struck her as being fishy. 

“But surely you. .. you don’t use Soviet money there?” she asked in a 
thin voice. 

She was afraid to say: “in hell.” 


“We use all kinds of money,” the stranger replied. “Dollars, crowns, roubles. 
Money is money. Any kind of money is good enough to save your boy from tor- 
ture. Hurry up, Kai, I have a long way to go back.” 

Kai felt her head spinning from all the things she had been through that 
day: the prayers in the cemetery, the glass of wine she had drunk, this unbeliev- 
oe visitor and the news he had brought. She could think of nothing sensible 

O say. 


And there he sat blocking the way out, watching her with his protruding 
bright blue eyes. 

Those eyes of his were like enamel, Kai thought with disgust, throwing 
a quick glance at her visitor, and it seemed to her that either his coat or his horns 
smelt unpleasantly of goat. 

“Very well,” said the stranger decisively and stood up. “If the groans of 
your son do not reach his mother’s ears there’s nothing more to be done about it.” 


Kai grew frightened. All the tears which she had kept back in the cemetery 
welled up again within her. 


“No, no!” she said hurriedly. “One moment.” 
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She dashed towards the chest-of-drawers and only then remembered that 
the money was not there. 


“I took the money to the chairman,” she said in a failing voice, looking 
worriedly at the stranger. 


“Don’t be silly,” he said unpleasantly, “we know you had the money here 
yesterday.” 


“Then you must know that I took it today to Comrade Arro when I left 
the house. ” ; 

And again the old woman stole a birdlike glance at her visitor. 

He flashed his big even-set teeth in a sudden smile. 

“Right. We know everything. I was only trying to test you. When can you 
go and get the money back from him?” 

“Tomorrow, probably.” 

He looked thoughtiully at the bottle of red wine on the table, picked it up 
and poured half of its contents into a mug which he drained at one gulp. 

Kai looked with alarm as the huge nose turned upwards and the wine went 
gurgling down the stranger’s throat. 

“Very well,” he said sternly, “I shall return tomorrow night. We are not 
as bad as people think. And we can be patient for the sake of a mother’s love. 
But look out, Kai. . . . No living soul must know about our talk, or that I came 
to see you. If you tell anyone we shall know all about it. Your son will be tor- 
mented, you will see his sufferings in your dreams.” 

“T’]l bring the money,” said Kai imploringly and shivered. 

“Your prayers will be heard,” the stranger said raising his arms in a dram- 
atic gesture. “Don’t think you can trick us though: your son will answer for it 
if you do. Well, I’Jl vanish now. Till tomorrow. Don’t look out of the door until 
you’ve counted a hundred or I’ll put a spell on you.” 

He put on his hat, listened carefully and stepping into the dark gap of the 
door closed it behind him. 

For all her astonishment, Kai did not count up to a hundred. She crept to 
the door, laid her ear to the keyhole, held her breath, and listened. 

But she did not hear what she ought to have heard: the sound of the key 
turning in the lock downstairs. 

She waited five minutes, picked up the lamp with one hand, a poker with 
the other, and went from the warm room out into the gloomy pent-house. The 
dog followed her. She went downstairs and turned the handle of the front door. 

The door was locked. : 

Growing a little bolder she began to look for her visitor. She wandered about 
the shaky floor, opening and peeping into the huge cornbins which still smelt 
of grain, although nothing had lain in them for more than a quarter of a century, 
peered into every corner, moved empty barrels and boxes, but found nothing. 

Looking up, she saw stars glimmering through the holes in the roof; they 
looked like candles that had gone on burning for people who had perished in 
vain, for children who had not returned from the war, for sons who had gone to 
seek diamonds and who were no longer among the living. : 
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Kai went downstairs and searched the kitchen and the room used by one 
of the teams. A broad bench on which Piilbaum sometimes spread his old coat 
and took anap in his spare hours stood beside the wall where the telephone hung. 

She even looked under the bench. 

No, there was nobody to be found anywhere. 

Her visitor had positively’ melted into thin air. 

Kai sank exhausted on to the bench. Now she had no doubt that something 
terrible has happened to Rudolf. Her life had taught her to distrust words. Words 
could be vague and puzzling. Kai believed in facts. And what had convinced 
her this time was not the melodramatic words of her visitor, nor the ingratiating 
voice, nor his strange appearance. It was the locked door. That door could be 
opened and shut only with the aid of a cunningly made key which always lay 
in her apron pocket. 

With her head hanging Kai crept slowly upstairs again. Her dog trod faith- 
fully at her heels. 
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New Year greetings came to the house with the green roof. 

Laine received from her mother a postcard with a picture of a family of 
happy young hares. Despite her advanced years her mother retained her love for 
idyllic subjects. 

Smiling gently, Laine fingered the brightly-coloured postcard and clearly 
imagined her parents’ cosy flat in town. It would be warm in there now, her 
father would be wearing slippers and reading the paper, her mother would be 
in the kitchen, her cheeks aglow as she turned the coffee-mill which was like 
a Aa cupboard with a drawer in it; the flat would smell of freshly-ground 
coffee. 

Laine had a sudden longing to be able to peep into her parents’ home where 
everything breathed the cosy atmosphere that comes from old comfortable things. 
How easy and simple it was to leave that flat and go down the stone-flagged 
staircase and find oneself in five minutes among the lively crowds on one of 
Tallinn’s main streets, flooded with the light of the entrances to theatres, of the 
illuminated shop windows decorated “for the New Year! 

She even sniffed the postcard to catch the nice smell of that flat in Tallinn, 
the smell of cleanliness that came from freshly-ironed linen and waxed floors. 

But somehow the postcard smelled of trains. It must have picked up that 
smell on the way to her. Things get new smells. People too, probably. Perhaps 


without noticing it she too had picked up the strange unpleasant smell which 
came from the walls of this grim house. 


Triinu too received a postcard. | it 
_ Under the picture of a candle blazing hotly on a luxuriantly green sprig of 
fir her son had written: “Long life and good health to my dear sweet mother 
from Juulius!” 

Although the postcard did not contain a direct reply to the question Triinu 
had asked her son in her last letter, she read that reply in the brief greeting 
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and laughed and then cried with joy and went straight to Vaike’s room to share 
her news. 

Peeter Arro received a single congratulatory telegram—from the manage- 
ment and trade-union organization of the works he used to be employed at, wish-. 
ing him happiness and success in his new walk of life. 

Pleasantly surprised he examined the telegram and wondered who could 
have been the first to think of sending it: the rather dry-natured manager who 
had not wished to let him leave, the secretary of the Party organization, a nervy 
jaundiced fellow who was not disposed to sentimentality, or the representative 
of the trade-union committee, a woman whom he could scarcely remember. 

He was still wondering when Kai came for her money. 

She took the package with a worried look, hesitated a moment and then 
asked him whether he could return the two hundred roubles he had borrowed 
from her in town at the stores. 

Arro was surprised and shrugged his shoulders. 

“I can give it you tomorrow or the day after, when the book-keeper goes 
to town. I don’t suppose you can do anything with the money today anyway.” 

Kai muttered uneasily, shuffled her feet and went out. 

Arro started playing at aeroplanes with Priit. He swung the little boy smooth- 
ly right up to the ceiling. He had forgotten all about Kai’s visit when Triinu 
came into the kitchen. 

He could hear a lively conversation going on in there: Laine uttered a gasp 
of surprise, Triinu went on telling her something in an excited whisper, clapping 
-her hands together. Soon they called for Arro. 

It took him a long time to make out what they were talking about. Some 
ghost or other had visited the old mill. It had asked for money on behalf of Kai’s 
dead son Rudolf. ... What arrant nonsense! 

But the women tried to make him understand that half an hour ago Kai 
had begged Triinu to lend her two hundred roubles for two or three days. Triinu 
was reluctant to lend it and agreed only when Kai explained to her that she had 
to pay three thousand roubles to someone that night, not a kopeck less. And then . 
Kai had made her swear to tell no one about it. But how could one keep quiet 
about a thing like that? 

Arro recalled Kai’s worried look and thought hard. 

“Well listen, my friends,” he said firmly at last. “Don’t let a soul know 
about this. Don’t tell either Mari Poder or Vaike or anyone. D’you understand, 
Triinu? If you chatter about this, it’ll spoil everything.” 

He gave the old woman a severe look. 

“Of course I won’t tell anyone. Why, I only told you because. . .” she mut- 
tered, her eyes full of horror, her finger on her lips as a sign of silence. 

Mari Poder too received New Year cards. One was, as she expected, from 
her daughter Ingrid but the other, a picture of rosy-cheeked apples and cherries, 
came as a surprise to her. It was only when she saw “Alexander Kotsar” written 
on the other side in tiny handwriting that she understood: she remembered her 
car trip from the district committee during the previous autumn. 
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“Come over and let’s have a talk,” she read in a handwriting so small that 
she thought Kotsar must have been trying to save ink. : 

Mari Poder who had forgotten all about her conversation with Kotsar was | 
delighted. Alter Evald’s departure she had relapsed into a terrible mood of apa- 
thy, doing nothing, putting all the housework on to Triinu’s shoulders and leav- 
ing the house only for an occasional visit to her friend Katrin Org. 

Once at the meeting of a Party group Arro asked her whether she was think- 
ing of resuming work after her holiday. 

To annoy him she replied that she deserved a longer holiday after six years 
work than he did. 

To her surprise Arro did not seem to be annoyed; Mari Poder even caught 
a glint of satisfaction in his eyes. 

He seemed to be pleased that she was out of the picture, she thought bit- 
terly. He regarded her as an obstacle. 

Now as she looked at that postcard she thought with triumph that there 
were people after all who had a different opinion, who counted on her, who want- 
ed to win her over to them. Yes, and what people! Kotsar! A man of broad 
outlook. 

She walked excitedly about the room and kept glancing up at the ceiling 
through which she could hear the tramp of man’s feet, the patter of children 
at play and strains of music. 

At about noon the music was joined by the sound of a loudspeaker in Vaike’s 
room, but instead of the usual dance-music Mari was surprised to hear a talk, 
probably a running commentary on some sporting event. 

The same thing troubled Triinu. She had seen Reinhold Arn arriving. 
Soon after the wireless had been switched on, evidently to muffle a con- 
versation. 

Feeling sorry for Vaike she went to the door several times and listened, 
but all she could hear through the noise was the girl and the young man talking 
aoe aud rapidly about something and evidently being on the point of quar- 
relling. 

Arn didn’t stay long and left with an angry look on his face. 


That evening Arro sat up late reading a newspaper. Finally he dozed off 
to sleep in his clothes. 

He was woken up after midnight by the telephone ringing. He snatched 
up the receiver: in* 

“Is that you, Arro?” he heard Raid. “Your instructions had been fulfilled. 
We’ve caught the little bird. The ghost is now upstairs with Kai. Are you com- 
ing over?” 

_ Keep him there, whatever you do,” said Arro. “I’ll be with you in ten 
minutes. ” 

He dashed for his overcoat. 

“We've got him,” he said excitedly to Laine, who had poked a frightened 
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head round the bedroom door. “I did not manage to ask on the phone who it 
was and what has happened. I’ll tell you later.” 

He found a large company in Kai’s room: Anton Piilbaum and Helmut Raid 
were smoking leisurely, a round-faced young collective farmer from Raid’s team 
with naive blue eyes was looking at Kai’s photograph album. 

They were all ranged around a table with their backs to Arro as he came in, 
and much to his surprise facing the door sat Reinhold Arn. 

Arn was sitting with crossed legs, sucking a sweet. 

“Well, now it seems we’re all here,” he said with a nod at Arro, and started 
waggling his foot in a familiar way. 

Raid glanced at Arro and with a derisive smile said: 

“Just fancy, Arro! Here’s the evil spirit himself.” He jerked a finger con- 
temptuously in Arn’s direction and then pointed to the table. “And here is the 
material evidence.” 

On the cloth Arro saw a cardboard nose with a moustache and a black wig 
with little horns glued to it. In addition there was a thick wad of notes. In the 
ensuing silence Kai’s angry voice rang loudly: 

“And to think that I poured the rest of the wine down the sink and broke 
the bottle and the mug because of him.” 

“You should not have done that,” said Piilbaum commiseratingly. “Wine 
does not catch evil.” 

“How did he get into the house? Did he fly down the chimney?” enquired 
Arro. 

“The chimney? No, he came through the hole in the wall,” Piilbaum said 
and told the whole story in detail. 

“He came through the hole, through which the mill race used to flow into 
the river. It used to be nailed up but the boards had rotted. Even a cow cam get 
through.” 

"So that’s how he tricked me,” said Kai, with contrition. “I could not see 
how anyone could have got in. Why, Comrade Arro, you mended the lock 
yourself!” 

Arro took another look at the wad of notes and the black wig, cast his eyes 
around at everyone present and said coldly: “Well, comrades, it’s all clear. 
What are we wasting time for? Ring up the militia, Helmut.” 

“Militia?” exclaimed Arn. “What for? You think I’m a thief? Can’t you 
take a New Year’s Eve joke?” 

“Don’t worry, they’ll sort it out there,” said Arro. 

Raid went down to telephone. 

“Trying to frighten me, eh?” said Arn after a pause. “They’ll make a report 
and let me go.” 

“They’ll know best what to do,” said Arro. “But, my friend, if you show 
your face in our house again I’ll fling you down the steps. Understand?” 

“As if I have any reason to come,” Arn flung back challengingly and wag- 
gled his foot. “You’ve enough to fight about among yourselves without me there.” 

Arro glared at the man but controlled himself and held his tongue. 
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One January night Laine woke up smelling ammonia. The smell was so 
strong that she got up at once, lit the lamp and looked into the kitchen cupboard 
where she kept a small bottle of spirits of ammonia, but everything was in order: 
the stopper fitted tightly. ; ' 

Surprised, she stood in the middle of the kitchen and carefully sniffed the air. _ 

Now it seemed to her the smell came from downstairs. She opened the door 
on to the staircase. Now the smell was stronger, it even gave her a prickling 
sensation in her nose. , 

She closed the door slowly and looked around helplessly. Somehow this 
sharp smell in the night worried her very much. 

Unaccountably she thought of Vaike. 

Triinu had told her that complications had occurred in the girl’s life: she 
had fallen out with Reinhold Arn. After the shocking incident at the old mill, 
which everyone knew about, Arn had not shown his face at the house again. But 
Triinu assured Laine that Vaike went on seeing him. Evidently these rendezvous 
brought no joy to the girl because she went about looking sad and dejected. 

And now there was this strange smell of ammonia. 

Laine slipped on a dressing-gown, picked up the lamp and with her heart 
thumping hard started going downstairs. She made up her mind to wake up 
Triinu and consult her. 

She went into the kitchen. The range was cold. She went into the passage 
and quietly turned the handle of Triinu’s door. . 

The yellow light of the lamp lit up the walls of the room, with its beds stand- 
ing in a row. On one of them, nearest the door, Triinu lay asleep. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” whispered Laine. “There’s such a smell of ammonia. 
I came to find out why.” 

“Ammonia?” asked Triinu looking at Laine blankly. 

“Yes. I don’t know where it’s coming from. Could it be from Vaike’s room?” 

Triinu suddenly sprang up and groped for her clothes with trembling hands. 

A few moments later the two women were standing outside the door of 
Vaike’s room. ; 

Triinu knocked. There-was no reply. She knocked louder and listened hard. 
Silence. She tried the handle. The door did not open. 

The women looked at-each other anxiously. 

Laine leaned down to the keyhole and gasped. She nodded affirmatively 
in response to Triinu’s questioning look. f 

Triinu abandoned all caution and with a desperate look on her face rattled 
the door handle noisily. | 

They heard faint footsteps inside the room, the lifting of latch and then 
they saw Vaike standing there half-dressed. She looked very pale and was hold- 
ing on to the door with one hand; she would probably have fallen if Triinu had 
not rushed to support her. 


“What’s the matter, child?” Triinu asked in a desperate whisper. 
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She lifted the girl in her strong sinewy arms and carried her to the bed. 

The room reeked of ammonia. 

Laine picked up an empty bottle from the floor and looked in horror at 
Vaike’s pale face. 

“No,” she could just hear Vaike saying feebly. “No, no. I simply felt dizzy 
and started sniffing the bottle in the dark. Then I spilled it. It upset.” 


Laine shook her husband out of his heavy sleep and stammered that he would 
have to send Vaike to hospital immediately. 

Arro rubbed his eyes. j 

“How can we get her to town in the middle of the night? Can’t it wait till 
tomorrow?” 

“Certainly not. She must go straight away,” said Laine heatedly. “Evi- 
dently she’s attempted an abortion and now she’s feeling bad.” 

Arro blinked and without another word went to the telephone. 

Laine ran downstairs and ten minutes later came back looking even more 
worried. 

“Well, how long shall we have to wait?” she asked. 

Arro who looked grim and was now wide-awake said tersely: “Piilbaum will 
be here with the horse and sledge in half an hour, not longer. We’d never get 
a car through to the main road. There’s been a lot of snow.” 

And half an hour later to the dot a horse neighed outside. 

Triinu rushed between the yard and the house, a torch in her hand. They lay 
Vaike, now dressed, carefully in the sledge on top of sweet-smelling hay. 

Laine’s sharp nose caught the smell of the meadow hay, the old harness 
leather and Piilbaum’s pipe. It reminded her at once of her drive to the village 
on that clear summer day, of the cart in the field, the starlings in the blue sky | 
flying in a flock like a black voile scarf tossed on the wind. But now she had no 
time to finish her reminiscences. The sledge runners creaked and poor Vaike 
was taken off to hospital. 

The noise brought out Mari Poder. Her face looked swollen and crumpled 
as she stood there blinking in the bright light. It is doubtful whether she rea- 
lized what was going on. Seeing Arro and Laine she went back into her room 
and slammed the door behind her. 


Chapter 5 


It was Peeter Arro’s dream to introduce the same measure of discipline into 
the management of the kolkhoz as he had been accustomed to in the shop at the 
factory he used to work in. It seemed to him that many people shared this point 
of view and supported it, particularly the team-leader Helmut Raid and Milvi 
Lepp the milkmaid. 
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Arro knew very well that good intentions were not enough—after all, Mari 
Poder had preached them with great eloquence. What.was needed was not words 
but deeds. And deeds, as we all know, do not always keep in step with words. 
Not everything ran smoothly for Arro,; there were even some really annoying 
surprises. 

Cee in January there came to the kolkhoz a journalist, a man of about 
thirty, rather over-confident and evidently used to mixing in all company. He 
shook Arro’s hand warmly and looking him-up and down brashly with his bulg- 
ing grey eyes announced that hehad been to the kolkhoz before and that he had | 
written about it. That had been in Comrade Poder’s days. Comrade Poder had 
appeared to be a woman of energy. She had promised well. But it seemed, that 
promise had not been fulfilled. Now, however, everyone said, things were going 
better under Comrade Arro; the kolkhoz had had its successes. The reporter 
smiled ina friendly way and looked at Arro with interest, willing to hear and 
approve of all he had to say. 

. Arro made an effort to conceal the irritation that the arrival of this unin- 
vited visitor had aroused in him and mumbled: 

“Successes? You have come a bit early, comrade.” 

The reporter gave a thin smile. 

“Excuse me, but before I came I rang up Comrade Seppel at the district 
Party committee.” 

Arro suddenly noticed that the man was looking at the shortened finger on 
his left hand, the victim of that accident at the saw-mill. 

Damn it all, so Seppel had found time to tell him about his finger, he thought 
resentfully and, colouring a little, hid his hand. There was nothing to be done 
about it, he had to drop his other work and take the reporter around. 

The motor was thumping away at the saw-mill; a fresh breeze coming off 
the fields puffed the yellow saw-dust from the trench and set it whirling around 
their legs; a couple of sturdy young fellows were rolling logs shouting eagerly 
from time to time: 

“Oe, two; heave.-2* 

The reporter perked up, took out his notebook and cornered old Mart who 
was standing near the wall with the oib can in his hand. 

Willy-nilly, Arro grinned approvingly: that reporter at least had plenty 
of energy. 

He looked at the young men dragging logs. Work was going swimmingly 
over there. The men even found time to exchange jokes with two girls in dusty 
overalls. Arro glanced at the girls who were in Raid’s team and recalled that 
they were supposed to be drying grain that day and had no business there flirting 
with the young men. But before he had time to question them the reporter came 
up, notebook in hand. 

“That’s pretty good,” he said with a nod of approval. “Co 
What else have you got to show me?” pe SOD ALES 

Arro looked mechanically along the path which led from the saw-mill 
across a snowy field to a new building ten minutes’ walk away. 
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_ shall we have a look at the fast grain-dryer,” Arro asked mildly. “We 
Se it ourselves. It’s a patent of our smith Jaagup Parts. He lives next door 
Orit.” 

As they walked on the way he told how the drying-room had been built. 

“Parts thought of the idea of building a stove out of an old conical distil- 
lery. It charges the heat like a furnace. You can dry ten tons a day in that drying- 
room. There’s not another like it in the district. It happens that Helmut Raid’s 
team is drying grain there today. Comrade Raid is a very efficient fellow.” 

He went on praising the kolkhoz’ best team-leader animatedly. 

They were quite near the building which looked like a long shed when Arro 
suddenly looked up and broke off in the middle of a sentence. His eyes came to 
rest on a vent stack with ribbed sides jutting out of the roof. 

A thick cloud of steam was pouring out of the vent stack. There would have 
been nothing surprising about it except for the alarming tinges of brown mixed 
with the white so that it looked more like smoke than steam. 

Forgetful of his companion, Arro hurried forward, turned a corner of the 
building and slipped into the half-open door. He was met by the acrid smell 
of burning grain. He looked around: there was no one in sight, only a few horses 
harnessed to sledges and dozing near the wall. Assuming that the workers had 
gone over to the smith’s house, Arro hurried there almost at a double. On coming 
nearer he could hear loud sounds of merriment within. He raised the latch and 
found himself in a big smoke-filled kitchen. —~A company of men, elbows on the 
table were sitting around a big metal jug of foaming bear. 

“Enjoying yourselves, are you?” Arro asked hoarsely. 

“It’s a birthday party.” Raid nodded with a smile towards Jaagup Parts 
who was sitting among the others with a blissful smile on his shiny perspiring 
face, and held out the jug to Arro. “Try some, chairman. It’s laced with gin.” 

Among the men sitting at the table Arro noticed the kolkhoz herdsman— 
a bald-headed old fellow with a purple nose—and the round-faced lad from Raid’s 
team whom he had seen at old Kai’s place on New Year’s Eve. 

“What are you up to? Roasting coffee in the drying-room for your party?” 
Arro pushed the jug away abruptly, making the foam splash over its lip. 

He heard the door creak behind him and assumed it was the reporter 
coming in. | 

A look of bewilderment came into Raid’s slightly bleary eyes. 

“Grain’s burning,” Arro shouted. “Where are your people?” ‘ 

“What are you talking about?” said Raid frowning. “I’ve got girls there.” 

“Your girls are flirting with the woodcutters, that’s what they are doing. 
And you here are swilling beer and not noticing a thing.” 

Confusion broke out; the round-faced lad, looking thoroughly scared, made 
a dash for the door, the bald-headed old man, to emphasize his complete indif- 
ference took a cigarette end from behind his ear with a dignified gesture and lit it. 

Raid was about to follow the lad but halted abruptly at the door and looked 
rapidly from Arro’s furious face to that of the stranger. He noticed an expensive 
beaver hat; his face turned the colour of a copper kettle. 
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“This is the man I’ve just been praising,” Arro said to the reporter with 
grim irony, “and he, bless him, has burnt five hundred-roubles worth of grain. 

The reporter scratched his head with his little finger and tactfully slipped 
out of the room. 

The muscles twitched in Raid’s cheeks. ; 

“But please don’t preach to me, comrade chairman, if you can help it,” 
he said glumly. “If I’m in the wrong deduct five hundred roubles from my earn- 
ings, as it’s right and proper.” 

Jaagup Parts whose womanish face had accurately registered the whole 
course of the conversation slapped his knee with a broad palm and said heartily: 

“That’s right, Helmut. Let them deduct five hundred to a rouble. But 
the stove, I tell you, will stand up for itself. It can burn a thousand roubles 
worth of grain in a minute. You won’t find another stove like it in the whole 
district.” 

Arro glanced at him sternly and Jaagup’s high spirits evaporated in a mo- 
ment. 

“Angry with me, are you? Why?” Arro asked, looking Raid straight in the 
eyes. “Who do you think I ought to blame? Those girls? Oh, no, you’re the team- 
leader, you’re responsible. ” 

“And you are too young, Arro, to be jumping on me,” Raid exclaimed in 
a muffled voice. “Why are you reproaching me for the position I hold? If you 
want to know, before you came here Mari Poder spent six years trying to make my 
place too hot for me. I kept it in spite of her, though I was offered a better job 
at the state farm. You can’t measure everything in terms of money. Five hun- 
dred roubles, you said. Please deduct it.” 

“There’s no reason for us to quarrel,” said Arro adopting an official tone. 
“I?ll talk to the board at the next meeting. Let it decide.” 

“The board, eh?” Raid’s face twitched again. “D’you think you’re so much 
cleverer than all of us here, coming from the town? You have seen nothing in life 
yet, that’s the trouble with you. All right, put the question before the board but 
in that case I’m off to the pub.” 

He rammed his hat down over his eyes and headed resolutely for the door. 

“Comrade Raid,” Arro shouted after him in a threatening voice. “I’ll raise 
the question whether you’re fit to be a team-leader. I will, I warn you.” 

Raid went out, slamming the door. 

Arro looked round the empty kitchen uneasily. His eyes met a commise- 
rating look from Jaagup Parts. 

“Look, what they’ve done to the room, it reeks of tobacco,” Jaagup said 
plaintively. “I told them there was work to do, that you, Comrade Arro, had told 
us to do it. Oh no, they said, bring us some beer. Lapped up a barrel of beer, the 
horses. God preserve me from such friends!” 

Arro looked gloomily at Jaagup’s brick-red face. It reminded him of a piece 
of pliant iron softened in the furnace and capable of taking on any shape. 

“You’re a weathercock, Jaagup,” he said reproachfully. “You ought to be 
called Jaagup Weathercock.” 
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He went out of the kitchen and stood in the passage. Through the open door 
he saw the two girls who were to blame for this incident busy with shovels near 
the drying-room. They were being scolded by that round-faced lad with the in- 
nocent blue eyes. Arro discovered that he had a bass voice, a rolling one at that. 
Raid was tossing the over-dried grain about with an enormous shovel: evidently 
he’s had second thoughts about going to the pub. This was some relief to Arro 
but all the same he felt rotten. 


That evening when Peeter Arro was having supper in the kitchen, Milvi 
Lepp came in looking unusually serious. 

Without a word she laid some money on the table. Then she sat down. 

“What’s that for?” Arro asked in surprise. 

“It’s for the grain. Five hundred roubles.” 

As he gathered his thoughts Arro scratched his chin and reflected. 

“Did Raid send you?” 

“Of course not, Comrade Arro,” said Milvi timidly and the freckles came out 
violently on her pale skin. “He doesn’t know anything about it. If he did, he’d 
probably have torn up this money.” 

“Then why have you brought it?” 

“Well, seeing that it was his fault the grain got burnt I brought the money. 
But there’s no need to bring the matter before the board.” 

“Why not?” 

“There’s no need to,” Milvi said imploringly, “Helmut would never stand 
the disgrace. He would go off to the state farm. They’ve been after him for a long 
time. They’re offering him better money.” 

“But what have you got to do with the business?” asked Arro frowning. 

Milvi said nothing but bit her lips and stared fixedly at something. 

“Look here,” Arro said gently. “You don’t know the whole story. Let me ex- 
plain. A reporter came looking for successes to write about. I toldhim such a lot 
about Helmut Raid that he wanted to take his picture. And look what happened!” 

He gave the girl a meaning look. She said nothing. 

“All that happened was that I made a fool of myself in front of a stranger,” 
said Arro. “After all, I have some pride and self-respect, too. Besides, it goes 
without saying that it is not right to burn the grain.” 

“That’s all perfectly true,” Milvi said worriedly. “That’s why I brought 
the money. We’re all more or less like one family here. Surely we can reach an 
understanding if we have things out without standing on our dignity and getting 
angry. Why should the matter be brought before the board straight away?” 

“The grain was burnt. That’s no joke, you realize that.” 

“Here is your grain for you,” Milvi said simply, laying her hand over the 
money. “Here it is.” 

He looked out of the corner of his eye at her sturdy hand, which still wore 
the tan of summer days, with strong, hard, rather dry fingers scratched from 
constant handling of straw and hay and rough pitch-forks and cow chains. 
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“All right, we'll leave it at that,” he said. % 

“This is for the grain,” said Milvi, “and there’s no need to report Raid to 
the board. He takes everything to heart so much. He came to me in the cowshed 
and said: ‘D’you know Milvi, seems to me I’ve done a damn silly thing today. 

“M’m, yes, yes”, said Arro. “And now tell me this, but truthfully, mind 
you: if he left the kolkhoz would-you go too?” pineeIT: 

“That’s something I’m wondering myself,” said Milvi with a sigh, and her 
face lost its beauty again as the freckles flared out. “I’d be sorry for the cows ~ 
if I went, they’d be hungry.” 

“Hungry?” j 

“Yes, they would, in the spring. There isn’t enough fodder to last till spring. 
You know that yourself, Comrade Arro.” 

“That’s»true, “ohe said) “Therestsn: it 

“I could pull them through, but another couldn’t manage it. So I don’t 
think it’d be right for me to leave with Helmut.” 

Now she was holding a crumpled handkerchief. She covertly dabbed her eyes. 

Arro thought hard. In the ensuing silence they could hear little Vello 
through the wall, lisping tender words to his mother in the blissful moments after 
his supper. 

“When are you and Raid getting married?” Arro asked suddenly, looking up. 

Milvi gave a frightened gasp, but recovering swiftly, covered her smiling 
mouth with her hand. 

“Well, you see, it is a question of the house, we haven’t got any planks.” 

“Didn’t you tell me you wanted to finish that cottage near the forest?” asked 
Arro, lowering his voice and glancing at the door leading to the kitchen. 

“Yes, that’s so. We do.” 

“Well, listen.” He pushed the money towards Milvi. “Take the money back 
for the time being. I’ll take some wise advice about the matter. Raid and I will 
probably come to some understanding before it reaches the board. As for the 
planks, put in an application, asking the kolkhoz saw-mill to let you have so many, 
Let everything be right and proper. Do you understand?” 

“Yes,” said Milvi, with a happy smile that bared her big, even teeth. 

It was remarkable the way her teeth were always trying to peep out at the 
world, like a tight-packed row of ripe beans in an opening pod. When the warm 
pes ee into her healthy cheeks all the freckles disappeared and she looked 
so lovely! 

She was a sight that made Peeter Arro smile happily too; he felt better than 
he had done for a very long time. 
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When Mari Poder heard from Triinu that a reporter was visiting the kol- 
Beare a recognized him by name as aprevious visitor her first reaction was to 
avoid him. 


His visit revived a sense of bitterness that she had not got over and rubbed 
salt into unhealed wounds. 
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She probably would not have changed her mind had she not glanced out 
of the window and seen Arro and the reporter walking in the direction of the 
saw-mill. 
_ Looking from time to time at his companion, Arro was explaining something 
eagerly and Mari Poder imagined that he was probably putting himself in the 
best possible light in the reporter’s eyes. That in itself was enough to denigrate 
her. Of course, he would show his visitor the saw-mill and the newly-built dry- 
ing-room and the newly-laid floor in the cowshed; the reporter would naturally 
Bue everything to the new chairman and would forget all about her, Mari 

oder. 

Who would remember now that she was the one who ordered the mechanical 
saw? She could have laid the cowshed floor and built a new drying-room too; 
there was nothing impossible about that. It was all very well for Peeter Arro 
to show off in front of the reporter who didn’t know all the circumstances. Well, 
she must meet the fellow and have a talk with him. j 

She could hardly wait till the evening when the reporter came back and 
made himself comfortable in the guest room. 

He was sitting at the table smoking and leafing through his notebook when 
Mari Poder knocked at the door and entered. 

He knew her story but did not let on, simply greeting her with an amiable: 
“Glad to see you looking so well. It’s a long time since I was last here: the kol- 
khoz is doing very well.” 

“Really?” said Mari Poder, a crestfallen look on her face as she sat down. 

The reporter said warmly that the kolkhoz was certainly doing well: he had 
just been to the saw-mill and seen a whole pile of fresh-cut planks. 

Mari Poder shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh well, that saw was on order for a long time.” 

And searching her memory she told the reporter the date the order had been 
placed. Nor was the saw-mill the whole picture. Take, for example, the payment 
per work-day that year: unfortunately, it was unusually low, to the dis- 
satisfaction of many of the local collective farmers. 

The reporter tried to change the conversation. He was interested in the chair- 
man. What sort of man was he? How did he handle people? What authority did 
he enjoy? 

Mari Poder planted her heavy elbows on the edge of the table and, her eyes 
turned to the floor, replied to his questions reluctantly. She admitted glumly 
that Arro was bold and energetic. Yet, strange to say, from what she went on to 
tell about Arro the impression was given that he was not so much energetic as 
sharp-tempered and crude: there were times when he thumped the table at meet- 
ings. His energy might be explained by his vanity: he tried to remove other 
people from a job and take all the credit for it himself. 

As the reporter listened, letting her go on uninterrupted, he told himself 
that this woman could not stand Arro, who must have offended her mortally. 
She had come to complain to him, take the burden off her mind. 
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Mari Poder had intended to enquire whether the reporter felt hungry and 
_wanted to ask Triinu to give him something to eat, but-in her distress she forgot 
all about it. e </ eee 

“The new chairman is young, eager, enterprising,” she said. “But it’s still 
too early to say whether he’s done anything for the kolkhoz which could not 
have been done by someone older and more experienced.” 

The reporter listened feeling unpleasantly shocked; he chewed the tip of a 
dead cigarette and cursed himself for having started this conversation. é 

He recalled the glowing description that he had given of this woman six 
years ago in a report on the first republican congress of collective farmers. At 
that time she seemed to be an outstanding and resolute nature, one who had brok- 
en boldly with the past, with old-fashioned ways. What had happened to her? 
Or had he made a mistake at that time? Yet when he had visited her later on 
at the kolkhoz his first impression of a strong-willed and resolute type, far from 
diminishing, had grown stronger. 

He clearly remembered the way she strode up and down the board room tell- 
ing him about her plans in a loud voice. “Our people understand me and support 
me,” she had said, with an occasional glance at an old man who, he remembered, 
was wearing a hat with ear-flaps as he attended to the stove. “We’re forg- 


ing ahead here. As I promised Comrade Vassar, we’ll take first place in this 
district.” 


He had nodded his approval and scribbled something in his notebook. The 
old man seemed to have been quite unmoved by Mari Poder’s emotion; he kindled 
the fire and peered into the stove, turning a sheepskin-clad back on the chairman. 

As a literary man with a. taste for thinking in images, the reporter thought © 
that evening that Comrade Poder was not going to have an easy time getting 
her words across to that stubborn deaf back in the worn old coat. 

To his astonishment, though, he had just met and recognized that old man 
at the saw-mill. Arro had addressed him as Mart. He’d said too that Mart was the 
leading spirit at the saw-mill. That day, in the empty board room it would have 
been difficult to imagine that some years later Mart would be a “leading spirit” 
and that Comrade Poder would have turned out a failure? What a strange way 
things happened in life! And what a bad prophet he had made! 

And what if he too had been to blame for Mari Poder’s fate? The thought 
came to him suddenly and he had an unpleasant sensation as he recalled that 
fulsome article again. Perhaps it had been his fault. After all who but he had 
given her a false face with which she had lived all those years. 

Mari Poder sat in silence: from the reporter’s gloomy expression she realized 
she could not count on any sympathy from him. Seppel and Arro must have set 
him against her. Whatever she said would be a sheer waste of breath. 

How unreliable everyone was, how treacherous their feelings towards one, 
she thought bitterly. It was enough for them to know that the secretary of the 
district Party committee and the district authorities had cooled towards her for 
everyone to lose interest in her, even that newspaper reporter! Had he really 
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forgotten the way he wrote her up in those little articles of his? Why, she could | 
go the cupboard now and pull out old copies of the paper to shove under his 
nose! 

__ Mari Poder rose to her feet. Her face wore a dov neast expression as she drily 
wished the reporter a good rest and went out of the room. 
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a el one morning Peeter Arro was awakened by a despairing cry from 
is wife. 

An overcoat over her shoulders, a safety-lamp in her hand, Laine flew up- 
stairs crying again and again: 

“It’s Triinu. There on the floor.” 

Arro sprang out of bed, slipped his feet somehow into his boots and dashed 
downstairs. 

The door of the guest room which Triinu generally used was open and 
through it came a wavering yellow light. 

Near the door stood Mari Poder in a greasy house gown. She held a lighted 
match in her trembling fingers and was staring into the room. 

When Arro came up to her the match burned itself out. 

The sharp beam of his torch fell on the bed. It had been slept in but was 
empty now. Several paces away, on the floor just below the window, Triinu lay 
on her back, dressed in a long night-gown, a blanket trailing on the floor. 

Arro raised one of the thin outflung arms and let it drop again. He realized 
that it was too late for help. Shocked and alarmed he slowly drew himself up 
and cast the beam of light around the room. Save for this body, everything in the 
room seemed to be in order, as Triinu always saw that it was. 

He heard someone striking matches in rapid succession behind him. It was 
Mari Poder. She could not get the matches to light. 

At last one of them flared and, an inane look on her face, she stretched it 
out into the depths of the room. 

Laine stood hesitating at the door. 

“Light the lamp,” Arro said to her, “And for the time being don’t touch 
anything. ” 

While he put a call through to town Laine came upstairs. Concealing her 
tears from the children she said in a low voice: 

“It’s terrible. Who would have believed it? She looked so well. Looked as 
though she’d last for years. Was it an accident or did something upset her badly? 
Could she have been worrying about Vaike?” 

“I don’t think so,” said Arro with a shrug. “The doctors said that Vaike 
will pull through. Triinu knew that. No, it couldn’t have been that.” 

“Perhaps it was because of Mari Poder. She quite wore the poor old thing 
out during recent months. ” 

“Who can tell?” said Arro with a sigh. “Triinu’s not here to tell us.” 
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Soon after sunrise, which brought an ordinary overcast January day, the 
doctor arrived. He was an elderly peasant-like man. With him came Reinhold 
Arn’s friend, the sprightly militiaman who was no stranger to this house. 

The room at once smelled of eau-de-cologne and shoe polish. The strong 
smells made Laine feel sick; speaking with difficulty through her tears she told 
how she had gone to see Triinu early that morning after noticing that the old woman 
had failed to feed the cattle and milk the cow at the usual time. 

After telling her tale, Laine went upstairs again and stood looking out of 
the kitchen window down into the yard. People were walking about below: old 
Kai was busy scattering ash about the slippery yard; Katrin Org’s brightly col- 
oured kerchief flashed and Piilbaum’s familiar bass rolled. 

After the doctor and militiaman had left Arro went upstairs, most of the 
people went away and the house became quiet. 

Laine looked silently at her husband. ; 

He sank slowly on to a stool in the kitchen and said gloomily in reply to 
his wife’s. questioning glance: 

“The doctor said it washer heart. Incidentally, we found a letter in her apron 
pocket.” . 

“Do you mean to say she left one?” ‘ 

“No, it was from her son, It was a very nice letter, only it informed her that 
he could not have her to live with him for a number of weighty reasons but that 
he had managed to get her a place in a very nice home for old folk. He wrote: 
‘My dear sweet Mummy. I shall be able to send you apples and sweets there for 
you to enjoy and remember me by.’ That’s what he’s like, that good son Juulius 
—Lull as she called him.” 

“He turned his mother away,” said Laine with a gesture of horror and pity. 
“He turned her away and that killed her. Triinu had only one dream, and that 
was to move to his place.” 

“He evidently knew his mother badly,” murmured Arro. 

The tears pricked Laine’s eyes again. She grasped Priit, took him in her 
arms impulsively and pressed him to her breast. The little boy’s eyes grew round 
with alarm. Children always are keenly sensitive to sorrow. Priit understood not 
only that something terrible had happened to Triinu, he guessed that this sorrow 
had somehow affected his mother and father. 

“You will never behave that way, will you, Priit?” Laine looked deeply 
and yearningly into the spring-like purity of her son’s eyes. “You’ll never turn 
me away will you?” 

Priit fretted and fussed and finally burst into tears. ; 

Arro made a gesture of impatience. Laine pulled herself together and low- 
ered her son to the floor. Arro did not go to work until nearly dinner-time. 

That day Mari Poder did not light the stove in the kitchen and prepared 
no food; the neglected cattle in the shed remained unfed. With an unpleasant 
feeling of constriction in her chest, she wandered about the quiet, deserted rooms 
and out of habit helped herself to a glass of vodka as a refresher. 
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As she poured the spirits she remembered that the day before she had asked | 
Triinu to buy her a bottle at the shop. Triinu had been sitting at the kitchen table 
lost in thought, she did not even turn round at her niece’s words.. When Mari 
Poder shouted at her irritatedly she raised her empty deep-set eyes with an effort 
and frowned, trying hard to remember something. There was a look of such in- 
difference in Triinu’s eyes, she seemed so uninterested in Mari Poder standing 
beside her that the latter suddenly felt uneasy. She thought the old woman must 
be ill. She went to the shop herself. 

Mari Poder told no one about that. Why should she? But she remembered 
the incident the moment she saw Triinu lying there dead. She felt terribly fright- 
ened: surely the old woman had not taken her own life? People would think 
Triinu lived badly with her. Later, when Juulius’ letter was found her fears 
vanished but a sense of fright remained: what was she going to do now? She 
took the death of one so close to her as another blow of fate. Till then she 
had been wholly engrossed in her mortification, nursing it and devising ways 
to get out of the situation. But now all the cares of housework had fallen on to 
her shoulders. 

Yes, she was really out of luck. 


That night Laine, fully clothed, stood motionless at the kitchen window; 
moving back the cotton curtain, she stared into the wintry night. What she saw 
so engrossed her that she did not hear her husband’s footsteps. 

Arro came up to her and spoke quietly. 

She started, dropped the curtain and turned round; her puffy eyes be- 
trayed her. 

“Is that you? You startled me.” 

In perplexity he carefully raised the curtain and looked out too. 

For a moment or two he saw nothing except the vaguely shining snow. Then 
in the darkness his eyes distinguished lights moving along the main road, they 
streamed somewhere towards the north, towards Tallinn. The cars’ headlamps 
went along the road leading to the distant city. Day and night lorries, buses, 
and passenger cars dashed past. : 

He looked at his wife and understood all. ie 

“Let’s go away from here, Peeter,” she said with passionate entreaty in, her 
voice, “I’m unhappy here, let’s leave.” 

Arro placed his hand on her shoulder in silence. She was trembling. ee 

“Everything is hateful here. I want to go to town. I shall take my old job,” 
she sobbed, speaking brokenly. “If only I had known I wouldn’t have come for 
anything. How shall I go on living in this house? The only kind person in the 
place is dead now. Let’s go, ee I’m not made for country idylls.” She smiled 

ryly. “It’s a pity I found out so late.” 
ae “Of Brae niceas a lot of discomforts here, Laine. But the greater the hon- 
our. We’ll get over the difficulties, they’re temporary, believe me. 

“Temporary? And so are we, in this world.” 
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“Lalya,” he said tenderly using the name of the first days of their court- 
ship. “You know what old Estonians say, a wile ought to follow her husband 
even to hell.” 

He could have bitten off his tongue. Laine flared up. 

“A wife ought to, should she? And shouldn’t a husband do the same? 
Wouldn’t you leave for my sake?” 

“But that is out of the question, Lalya.” 

Arro looked at his wife in a hang-dog manner. 

“Why, I am like that Martin Luther in the frame on old Kai’s wall. You've 
seen it ‘Hier stehe Ich, Ich kann nicht anders.’ True, I am no Luther, | am a Com- 
munist, but Communists have to know too how to-stand up for their convictions. 
Have you ever asked yourself why I came here? Just think, Laine, how can I 
leave? It’s a question of duty and honour for me. I promised to put things in order 
here and I’m going to do it.” 

“I know you won’t leave,” Laine said shaking her head in utter despair. 
“But what am I to do?” 

Arro began trying to persuade her ardently that there was no reason for des- 
pair; these recent events in the house had frightened her, but how did they change 
the general pattern of things? The lesson they taught was that people ought to 
get rid of egotism and envy, of everything belonging to the old world, that they 
ought to grow nearer to each other. Triinu had said that if she had her way she 
would never entrust bad people with anything. All the same there were bad peo- 
ple in this world. They had to be re-educated. He would be the first to. admit 
that life was difficult for Laine at Rimmu, but things would soon improve. He 
had reached an agreement with the state-farm manager and before the winter 
was out they would start bringing a cable from the state-farm power station to 
the cattle farm, taking in the smithy and the farm office as well. In the summer 
the main line would be built and then there would be electricity everywhere. He 
would settle the question of a house in the spring too. He hadn’t forgotten that! 

“No, I know you haven’t,” cried Laine impatiently, glaring at her husband. 
“Why, you’ve even given up that cottage in the forest to Raid and Lepp.” 

“But look here,” said Arro, his face clouding. “They’ve needed that house 
for along time and we’ve only just come here. There’s no need to be petty, Lalya?” 

“Petty! So I’m petty too!” said Laine, gasping. Her face blanched. “Aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself? You decided to come here without even asking how it 
would suit me. Did I get in your way? You call me petty? D’you think you’re 
the only one who stands up for his honour? What about me? For your honour it 
seems I have to sacrifice myself, my youth, everything that belongs to me.” 

“Just think what you’re saying,” Arro said dully, pressing his clenched fists 
to his chest. “I don’t know what sacrifice you’re talking about.” 

“You don’t? Well, if that’s so you’re just as bad as the rest of them,” cried 
‘Laine, angry sparks flashing in her big blue eyes. “In what way are you any better 
than that Arn? You’re just as great an egoist as Mari Poder, all you think of is 
winning praise, but you don’t give a thought for me.” 

“Be quiet! I won’t let you insult me in this way.” 
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_ The children woke up and hearing their parents quarrelling loudly and ex- 
citedly, they started to cry. Deaf to their cries Laine went on hurling insults 
at her husband. He pressed his tightly clenched fists angrily to his chest and 
went on saying in a hollow voice: 

“Be quiet! Will you be quiet?” 
Thus finished that sad day. 
4 


Triinu’s daughter-in-law, a tall thin blonde with a neurotic bossy expres- 
sion came to the funeral. In a quiet but very sharp and penetrating voice she 
announced that her husband, Triinu’s son Juulius, was away on a business trip 
and could not attend the funeral. The whole family, including little Bubi, was 
terribly upset about the death of the dear old lady. Juulius had taken so much 
trouble to arrange for her to live in town and had succeeded at last, but alas. ... 
Then she set about busily making all the arrangements and revealing her practic- 
al abilities. 

The beds were moved from the guest room and tables were set up. Cloths 
from Triinu’s chest of drawers were laid on them. It turned out that everything 
required for the funeral reception except vodka was available from Triinu’s 
larder: ham and smoked bacon and all kinds of marinades and even a two-gallon 
bottle of red-currant wine. There were many people around the tables, most 
of them local. Laine looked at them with surprise. She had grown used to seeing 
only Mari Poder, Piilbaum and Kai, and had come to think that no one else lived 
in this place among the wintry groves and snow-clad fields. She caught curious 
eyes on her too, but it was Triinu’s daughter-in-law who was the centre of at- 
traction: the old women stole glances at her and whispered glumly to each other. 

But the woman seemed to be unaware of the disapproving looks. She. sat 
straight as a ram-rod looking above the others’ heads and from time to time 
extending long fingers to arrange the bouquet of foaming white double lilac which 
stood in a glass vase. Her shrill unpleasantly metallic voice rang out above the 
constant low hum of conversation. She issued orders to old Kai and to a few other 
women who had volunteered to help at the funeral reception, and in pauses be- 
tween her instructions found time to tell the company how much Juulius had 
loved his defunct mother, and how much care he had taken of her. Thanks 
to his position and connections he had managed to secure a place for her in a 
very nice old-folks’ home; that has been very difficult to do, almost as dilfi- 
cult as getting white lilac from the flower shops in January. All the same she 
had done it and had brought the bouquet of white lilac to the dear mother’s 
funeral. 

Laine found herself sitting beside Mari Poder. Before she realized what had 
happened it was too late to change places. a AN 

Mari Poder ceded the privilege of playing hostess wholly to Juulius’ wife; 
she sat with an indifferent sleepy look on her face, helping herself occasionally 
to a glass of vodka. The guests applied themselves with zest to the pickles and 
marinades which Triinu had made when she was alive. Her name often arose 
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among the clatter of knives and forks and conventional talk. The sound of voices 
steadily grew louder. 

Laine looked at the champing jaws and at the way forks were stuck into 
plates loaded with golden chanterelles, and she remembered how she had gone 
with Triinu and Kai to pick them in the forest. She remembered the sun beams 
striking through the gloom in the dense pine thicket, the velvety feel of bright 
green moss under her bare feet, the ants falling over the dry pine needles, even 
the bitter smell of mushrooms. Their necks straining painfully, their mouths 
dry from excitement, they had picked the mushrooms which lay scattered about 
the ground like golden coins. Triinu had found the basket heavy to carry but 
her eyes contained a sunny gleam: she was picking chanterelles for her dear son. 
And now the mouths of strangers were greedily devouring them. 

Laine was ready to cry for those mushrooms which seemed to preserve a re- 
flection of the sunny light, and traces of the old woman’s fingers. Just then 
she heard Mari Poder say: “Why is your glass empty, that won’t do, let me pour you 
some red-currant wine. Triinu kept it for three years. It’s sweet and not at all 
strong.” 

Without waiting for Laine’s consent she poured the bright red wine into her 
glass from a decanter. 

Laine glanced distrustfully at her neighbour. 

“Why are you so afraid of me?” asked Mari Poder resentfully. “No need to 
be. We’ve been living in the same house for half a year. It doesn’t do for us wo- 
men to be stuck up with one another.” : 

“I’m not stuck up,” said Laine, embarrassed, as she sipped her glass ner- 
vously. She liked the wine, it was light and clear, and she drank some more. 

“D’you know, I envied you at first,” Mari Poder said, simply and impassive- 
ly. “But now I don’t. You are young and pretty and you are married and have 
children. Your husband has a good position, what more can one want? But then 
I saw that things were worse for you than for me: you are like a squirrel on a wheel, 
darting between the kitchen and the shed, washing the children’s clothes in- 
between time, hurrying up with your husband’s dinner and he so busy that all 
your trouble goes for nothing. No-one notices the efforts you make. Your husband 
might, but he hasn’t the time; if a man’s hungry he’ll eat the sole of a shoe. No 
one says as much as a thank you. Drink up, it won’t poison you... .” 

Laine blushed and raised her glass to her lips. 

“People are so ungrateful,” Mari Poder went on. “You can give up every- 
thing for their sake and they all think that’s the natural thing to do and nobody 
says thank you—I learnt that to my cost. 

“And so I asked myself: what difference is there between you and me? 
Though you’re young, pretty, and married and I’m getting on towards middle-age 
and os ne sae There’s te difference: we are both on the shelf.” 

eally, she was speaking the truth, thought Laine, her head drooping. 
sort of life did this place offer her? None at all. That meant she was ented shale 
_ “What reason have we to quarrel?” Mari Poder continued in a monotonous 
voice.-“You’re not happy, are you? I can see you’re not. Well, that means we 
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have more to bring us together than to divide us. Come, let me fill your glass 
for you. We women are stupid sometimes, too trusting, and so we often get taken 
in. Vaike believed Arn would marry her; my poor old aunt believed in her son’s 
love; you believe you’re needed here; I was once silly enough to believe Vassar 
when he told me I’d make a good kolkhoz chairman. ” 

“Tell me, were you ever happy here?” said Laine, looking up suddenly. 

“Well, there were good times too,” Mari Poder said thoughtfully, and nodded. 
“I remember one time, it was before collectivization, a long time ago, we were 
after a bandit in the forest. He fired back at us. I forgot myself and crawled for- 
ward under fire and wasn’t afraid; I could have caught him with my bare hands © 
and strangled him. And I remember the first day the excavator and tractors 
came to the marsh. I watched them for a whole day, I couldn’t tear my eyes 
off them, and, believe me, I cried; I had such a feeling as though I was growing 
wings. Well, and then....” 

Mari Poder averted her eyes and fell into a reverie. 

“And then?” asked Laine eagerly. 

“Oh, nothing special,” Mari Poder replied reluctantly. “You’ve got to 
know your arithmetic well, that’s what. It never lets you down. And be stub- 
born, like Kotsar. D’you know him?” 

“No. ” 

“That’s a pity. It took me a long time to understand him. He’s a queer fel- 
low, wants me to go and run his orchards for him. But I’ll go and be a lorry- 
driver. You too ought to leave this house, there’s nothing for you to do here. 
Let me fill your glass again.” 

She poured wine into Laine’s glass, vodka into her own. 

Laine raised a hand to her cheeks and felt them burning; in her legs there 
was a strange unsupportable weight; but her head felt pleasantly empty and light. 

The woman was really not at all bad, Laine told herself with surprise. 
Strange, why had Triinu hated her so? 

At the other end of the table, Katrin Org, a limp smile on her face, suddenly 
squinted and sang in a piercing voice: 

Youth flits away never to return, never... 


Disapproving voices hushed her down-and her song trailed away into silence. 

In the ensuing silence a thin, hard, metallic voice could be heard saying 
imperatively: 

“Please, carry the lilac into the other room. It’s too hot in here, it may wilt. 
White lilac is very delicate.” 
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The doctors discharged Vaike at the beginning of February after almost 
a month of hospital treatment. ; 

Before leaving, Vaike was received by the chief surgeon in his small cubicle. 
He was a grey-haired narrow-shouldered man who spoke Russian. When Vaike 
came in he beckoned her to a seat with his lean long sensitive hands. 
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Turning on the abashed Vaike dark glittering eyes from under a smooth 
shelving brow and casting frequent glances at the nurse who was translating his 
words into Estonian the surgeon addressed her in a quiet, rather hollow voice. 

He, an old man, the father of grown-up children, wanted to say a few words 
on parting with her, an inexperienced girl. Tomorrow she would be returning 
home, to her friends, to work. She-was returning to life. Did she realize how splen- 
did life was? Life was invincible. The weakest shoot concealed within itself ir- 
resistible forces. He remembered something -he had seen long ago in his student 
days when he lived in a hostel and used to sit cramming anatomy at a window 
overlooking the pavement of a quiet street. He would gaze for hours above that 
pavement studying every scratch on the asphalt. One morning, alter a warm shower 
of rain, around, barely perceptible hump appeared in a crack of the pavement. 
Next day it was bigger. He watched it incredulously for a long time and then, 
unable to contain his curiosity, vaulted over the window-sill and grubbed care- 
fully about in the broken asphalt: under the crust grew the shoot of an ordinary 
dandelion. Many years had passed since then. But he had never been able to for- 
get that dandelion shoot. It was one of the most cherished moments of his life. 

Women are given the sacred right of motherhood, they endow humanity 
with new lives, with the first trembling breaths of babes. What a crime it is for 
a woman to renounce her right! 

Looking at Vaike sternly with his bright young eyes: the surgeon stopped 
turning to his translator and spoke faster and faster. The nurse had long since 
given up and had fallen silent. Listening with timid respect to the stream of un- 
familiar speech Vaike fully understood everything the surgeon was saying by the 
angry flitter in his eyes and by his incisive passionate gestures. 

He was reproaching her. .Vaike sat hunched uncomfortably in her tight, 
much laundered hospital gown; her hands sticking out of the short sleeves seemed 
to her disproportionately big and red; she did not know where to hide them, es- 
pecially the left one which had a little wart on the back of it. Both her hands 
and the wart looked ugly to Vaike. She felt completely disgusted with herself. 

“What then is the use of the efforts of us doctors or the work of Soviet peo- 
ple, of all the best people in the world?” The doctor stopped as though expecting 
her to reply and looked at her questioningly. 

Vaike thought he was asking her whether she felt sorry for what she had 
done, and nodded feebly. 

SV CSike ee 

Her nose and eye-lids swelled and reddened. 

The surgeon sighed and after a pause said more gently: 

“Never mind, a little courage and all will be well. You are young.” He 
stood up and to Vaike’s surprise laid a dry hot pulsing hand’ gently on her head. 

The girl’s shoulders shook with convulsive sobs. 

Without thinking she impulsively seized the surgeon’s hand and kissed it 
before he had time to snatch it away. 

And then she left the hospital, dressed in an old coat which was creased 
from having been kept in the matron’s store, and she found herself on a quiet 
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town square with a tiny garden in the middle and a taxi rank near a newspaper 
kiosk. Before coming out on to the square from a side street she had looked ner- 
vously for a long time to see whether Arn’s taxi stood on the rank. She was ter- 
ribly afraid of meeting him, she was afraid of everything which might remind 
her of the past. If only she could wipe everything from her memory! 

But Arn was not in sight; a new blue car with a middle-aged driver she did 
not recognize stood on the rank. He and the car must have appeared here during 
her illness. It had been a long time. She admired the car. The paint work looked 
unusually bright and gay against the dirty snow in the square and the faded 
walls of the houses. 

She glanced over the magazines displayed on the news-stand and bought 
one of them, not because it interested her but simply because it was pleasant to 
speak to the woman selling the newspapers, to dig into her pocket for money and 
pay. She even looked at the vendor with covert anxiety: how would she take the 
money? Perhaps, like her clothes, like Vaike herself, creased and crumpled from 
lying in hospital the money would reek of that strange smell. 

But the woman took the money unsuspiciously and Vaike’s fears dissolved. 

She went into a food store; it was filled with a strong and delicious smell 
of sausage meat, it gave her a funny feeling in the pit of her stomach, she bought 
' some sausage and a fresh poppy-seed roll and walked slowly along Tallinn Street. 
In every Estonian town, however small, you find a street of this name because 
they all come out on to the main road leading to the capital whose old ancient 
towers stand reflected in the waters of the Baltic. 

When Vaike had passed the last houses and come out into the fields the ash- 
grey sky cleared and the sun peeped out of a frost-blue gap, making the snow 
sparkle with a million pin-points. 

Near an avenue of old birch-trees running up a slope towards a cemetery 
she suddenly stopped, reflected a little and turned off the road. 

She was thinking of Triinu Lilander. She had learned of the old woman’s 
death from a conversation between two patients which she had chanced to over- 
hear in the hospital. Lying with wide-open eyes during the long sleepless nights 
in a hospital bed she had keenly felt Triinu’s death and often imagined herself 
weeping at the grave-side. 

In the new section of the cemetery she found without much difficulty a grave 
powdered with snow and stopped timidly, staring at the ribbon with a black- 
lettered memorial message. A lump formed in her throat and she expected to 
burst into a flood of tears. 

But, strange to say, not a single tear came to her eyes. They might all have 
been wept before. Or perhaps that dry frosty snow and prickly sun peeping out 
of the blue window in the clouds had dried them up. 

Vaike looked around guiltily and sat down on a little bench near the next 
grave. She felt hungry. Pulled out her roll and bit into it greedily. Her eyes 
fixed on the funeral ribbon. ) 

Suddenly something aroused her curiosity, she stooped and picked up a little 
sprig reminding her vaguely of a bunch of grapes, brushed the snow off it and 
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examined it with eyes full of incredulity. She did not at once realize that this 
flabby sprig of brown frost-touched flowers had come from a bough of white lilac. 
Strange, where could that have come from in the winter? Vaike felt cold. She 
got up, brushed the crumbs off her clothes, bade farewell to Triinu in her thoughts, 
and walked towards the gates. 

As she left the grave she looked back uneasily. For some reason she felt 
guilty about Triinu; she wanted to attune her thoughts to a solemn melancholy 
pitch as the occasion required. . 

But her gloom dissolved. Near the grave that she had just left all was fuss 
and bustle again: a flock of sparrows flew in from somewhere and greedily pecked 
up the crumbs. One funny tousled sparrow picked up_a whole crust and tried to 
fly away with it, but another angrily pecked at the little thief’s head and re- 
turned the crust to the animated flock. 

An involuntary smile came to Vaike’s lips. The bustle of the little birds, 
the dazzling brightness of the frozen snow, the bright-blue shadows left no room 
for sadness and awakened vague new dreams and uncertain desires. The nearer 
Vaike came to Rimmu the slower were her steps. She imagined herself opening 
the door and going into the cold passage, which would look so deserted without 
Triinu, and stopping there perplexedly, not knowing what to do nelxt. Shecould 
clearly imagine her lonely life in the cold neglected room, she coud sense in ad- 
vance the indifferent, contemptuous look of Mari Poder, the silent sympathy 
of the Arros, the malicious curiosity of the neighbours. The picture of her return 
to that familiar house whose snow-clad roof she could now see ahead of her prom- 
ised. to be so depressing and unpleasant that Vaike hesitated to return. She 
did not have the strength to step out of that bright winter day full of clear snowy 
whiteness and gay blue shadows into the cold uncomfortable den with its bitter 
memories. She would have gone to some friend’s house or even returned to her 
parents, but she had no real friend in the village with whom she could have 
stayed for a while and as for her parents they would meet her with searching 
questions and harsh reproaches. 

The clear February day breathed cold; Vaike’s feet felt chilled the moment 
she stopped. She had to make up her mind quickly where to go. At that moment 
she remembered the iron stove beside which her desk at the kolkhoz office stood. 
On cold days the stove burnt hot; the book-keeper was always chilly and asking 
for more heat. He kept a coffee-pot on the stove and frequently helped himself 
to it. He insisted that coffee was good for his heart. Peeter Arro often twitted him 
about this habit. They were not bad people at all, Arro and the book-keeper, 
they behaved kindly to her and were thoughtful and polite. She felt sure they 
wouldn’t bother her with inquisitive and unpleasant questions. That humble 
office desk which had never appealed to Vaike before now seemed to her something 
like a refuge where she could feel safe and sound. 

If anyone should force himself on her she would screen herself with a ledg- 
er sheet and bury her nose in her papers. Those papers and ledgers were no doubt 


ee much neglected. Had anyone touched them during her absence, she won- 
ered. 
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Vaike opened the office door quietly. A wave of warm air wafted grey acrid 
tobacco smoke around her; the sounds of men arguing loudly ceased at once. 

She was so embarrassed at first that she did not distinguish the people sit- 
ting around the book-keeper’s desk. Then she saw it was Peeter Arro and the 
agronomist of the machine and tractor station who was quite a young man, like 
a student doing his practical work. 

“Hallo,” she said trying to adopt a joking independent tone. “Well, how 
have you got on without me?” 

She meant to accompany the words with a bold challenging smile but the 
smile turned out forced as if she were begging forgiveness. 

The agronomist looked at her with surprise and turned back to Arro intend- 
ing to continue their conversation. But he was even more surprised to realize 
that Arro had lost all interest in their argument. 

Looking impatiently over the other man’s shoulder Arro exclaimed with 
exaggerated pleasure: 

“How can you ask such a question, Vaike? Why, we have been quite lost 
without you! Isn’t that so?” He swung round on his chair to the book-keeper 
and looked at him hard. The latter, evidently grasping something in Arro’s look, 
pulled a complaining face and said: 

“It certainly is. For instance, the fodder report needs to be filled up, how 
can 1 do anything without it? The horse passports need to be checked and there 
are letters to answer. It’s like having a hand missing, being without you. We 
wanted to write to the hospital.” 

“Really?” said Vaike, delighted. “Well, just a minute.” 

Hurriedly, as if on holy ground, she slipped between the hot stove and her 
desk, hung her coat on the nail in the corner and quickly opened the desk drawer. 
She rapidly laid her papers before her, covering them with her hands as though 
fearing someone would rob her of them. 

Arro stole covert glances at her. The agronomist whom everyone had forgot- 
ten snapped his brief-case to, rammed his hat over his eyes and went out looking 
grumpy. 

The book-keeper leaned over his abacus and clicked the counters. The 
telephone rang and Arro talked loudly to. someone. Vaike’s life resumed its nor- 
mal course after the long break and she at once experienced a great sense of 
relief. She longed for the telephone to ring more often, for the counters to click 
faster under the book-keeper’s fingers, for people to come into the office more 
frequently. She felt such blissful peace amidst this business-like noise 
and bustle; it was so nice to sit unnoticed in her corner and feel herself busy 
at work. A busy person never arouses idle curiosity in others, no one ever 
dares to intrude. 

, All the same, when Katrin Org came in, Vaike frowned and lowered her 
head over her papers. 

“Good gracious, it’s our Vaike,” exclaimed Katrin. “Poor little thing.” 

Arro frowned and looked sternly at Katrin Org but she took no notice. 
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“I even saw myself crying for you in my dreams,” the woman prattled on. 
“Can’t be helped, roses have sharp thorns, ah, yes. We women remember that 
too late. There are rascals who don’t know their duty.” 

Arro cleared his throat and made impatient gestures but could not get a word 
in edgewise. 

Vaike turned pale, raised her eyes and said in a voice that she could not quite 
control: 

“By the way, Katrin, what about your debt? I see while I was away you stop- 
ped making payments for your deficit at the poultry farm. Well, I’m back again. ” 

Katrin Org looked at her in confusion, her lips twitched and without another 
word she left the room. 
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One cold February day Mart, with a good-natured smirk on his face, invited 
Arro to take a steaming in the bath-kouse that he and Jaagup Parts had repaired. 
Jaagup confirmed the invitation in a tone of simulated indifference. 

Arro knew the two men had been busy repairing Mart’s bath-house. The 
smith, according to reports, had installed some special invention of his own. 

Fully occupied as usual, Arro would have declined the invitation, but 
Jaagup and Mart looked at him so imploringly that he realized this was not a 
matter of simple politeness, no ordinary invitation to take a bath. Evidently 
old Mart meant to show his gratitude to Arro for the planks sawn at the new saw- 
mill while Jaagup was eager to surprise the chairman with another of his contrap- 
tions. 

Ever since Arro had shown serious interest in his idea for quick grain-dry- 
ing, which had proved to be effective, Jaagup applied himself eagerly to all kinds 
of experiments with which he simply pestered Arro in recent weeks. 

And so on Saturday Arro set out for Mart’s place on the banks of the stream. 

It was barely four o’clock but the light was already failing. A sharp cold 
wind blew in Arro’s face, driving the fine snow from the drifts on the narrow 
road with a dry rustling sound. A haze of snow rose like steam from the crests 
of the low hillocks and curled over the bare open places. 

A February snow-storm was getting up. 

The dying day fought with the oncoming night; the cottagers had not yet 
lighted their lamps and so the fields around looked deserted and desolate. The 
dark forest looming ahead resembled a dense wall blocking the way between 
the wind-swept village and the outside world with its scattered lights. 

Peeter Arro drew his befurred leather hat down tighter over his ears. 

The dusk aroused in him a feeling of loneliness; the whistle of the wind made 
him think that by the morning, probably, the roads would be snowed up: would 
the lorry that had leit at dawn for Tallinn get back safely? 

He looked down and marvelled at the speed with which the streams of snow 
smoothed out the uneven bumps in the road and obliterated the traces of human 
footsteps. By morning it would be difficult to find the paths, to make out where 
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the fields ploughed in the autumn lay, to get through to the stacks of planks 
near the saw-mill; everything would be snow-bound. 

He screwed up his eyes against the wind beating into his face and forced 
his way on, thinking anxiously that it would soon be six months since he had 
started walking these wide fields from dawn till dusk, making plans, letting the 
tractors go out to work, cutting timber with the collective farmers, and building, 
and yet the fields, the forest and the houses scattered over the land looked just 
as they had done in Mari Poder’s time—unlit, motionless, unchanged. What, 
after all, had altered during the half year of his life at Rimmu, after the work 
he had put in? He asked himself this with a sudden feeling of alarm. The snow- 
storm threatened to close the roads as in the past, and was he any nearer removing 
the danger of quarrels and misunderstandings between the people living there? 

He looked dubiously at the mist closing around him, at the indistinct unlit 
horizon, and his heart contracted, partly from sadness, partly from a feeling of 
momentary loneliness. 

The narrow path turned towards a cluster of dark buildings under a bare 
wintry tree; in the depths of the yard a yellow circle of light flashed behind a 
fence; the wind brought to Arro’s nostrils the scent of the cheap brand of ciga- 
rettes that Mart always smoked. 

Bad as that tobacco smelled Arro welcomed it warmly, for it meant that 
somewhere nearby Mart was waiting for him with his good-natured grumbling 
and his constant readiness to take on any job. 

Someone swung a torch like a signal of greeting and Arro knew he was ex- 

ected. 

: A narrow track beside the fence enclosing some bent old apple-trees brought 
him to the bath-house. Some twenty paces below a stream ran noisily: it did 
not freeze even in the coldest weather 

“You’re just in time,” Mart said in a rather gruff slow voice. “The wood’s 
burned through and I’ve let off the fumes. The bath’s at its hottest now.” 

“Aye, it’s a lovely heat,” said Jaagup, his face a dark blur at the door of 
the bath-house. “It’s hot enough to curl your hair.” 

They made way politely for Arro to enter. 

At the very door a gust of dry air carrying the scent of burnt wood and of 
birch leaves smote him in the face. - 

Mart followed him with the torch which he stood on a shelf between the 
bath-room and the dressing-room. ehh 

Arro looked curiously round the dressing-room with its broad, convenient 
bench against a wall and its small table near the window. His attention was caught 
by a flat iron stove set in masonry, and it suddenly occurred to him that the smith 
had used an old water boiler. He must have brought it from the state farm scrap 
dump. 

“That's interesting,” he said with a smile. “A very sensible idea. So you 
turn the tap and out comes boiling water.” ei 

“That’s not everything,” said Jaagup, fussing about and flinging open the 
door to the bath-room. “Look at the sweating-bench.” 
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Above the sweating-bench which! consisted of fresh yellow planks could 
be seen an iron pipe with a shower socket. ‘ ; 

“Why, you’ve got quite a plumbing system!” said Arro with approval. 
“A shower, too. Well, well! It’s a town bath-house, it positively is.” 

Jaagup’s face split in a happy smile. 

“There’s something else too,” he said, speaking breathlessly in his excite- 
ment. “We could install running water properly in here by pumping the water 
up from the stream. All we need is a hand-pump—what’s known as a water ram— 
it works under the pressure of the stream, like a human heart. And the current’s 
fast down there.” 

“What are we waiting for?” said Mart impatiently. 

He had already stripped and had armed himself with a rustling bunch of 
birch twigs. 

Arro and Jaagup followed his example. 

A few moments later they filed into the steam-room, stooping to pass through 
the low door. The room smelled of vapour mixed with a pleasant tang of 
wood-smoke. It was like an oven in there with the sounds of something hissing and 
an occasional rumble or crack coming apparently from the belly of the iron boiler. 

“First we must sit in the heat,” said Mart sternly. “To get into a really good 
sweat and get up a thirst.” 


With solicitude he showed Arro to a place on the sweating-bench and with 
a grunt of satisfaction sat down beside him. Dry and sinewy, he looked as though 
he were made up of two parts: his sun-burnt face and neck, the colour of old 
leather, might have been stuck on to a very white body belonging to someone 
else. Coe him the smith Jaagup looked fuzzy as though he had been rolled 
in wool. 

“Thanks to you, we’ve made the sweating-bench out of new planks,” groan- 
ed Mart. “Look, we laid a new floor too and put in new benches and window- 
frames. Well, are you warming up?” 
ee say so,” muttered Arro, panting hard. “I think I’m beginning 
o melt.” 

“Real heat is when you think your ears are freezing,” said Mart. “Well, 
I didn’t spare the firewood today: that’s the stump of an old apple-tree burning 
in the stove; the old devil burns like anthracite.” ~ 
. “Aye, it’s nice and hot,” sighed Jaagup from somewhere under the low 

smoke-stained ceiling. “And you wouldn’t believe me at first, Mart. You want- 
ed to build the stove the old way. And now you’ve got not only a stove but 
piped water and a shower.” 

“Yes, there’s science in it,” said Mart, grinning sheepishly. 

“And what if we pumped water up mechanically from the stream?” said 
Jaagup impressively. “What would you say to that? All you’d have to do then 


would be to turn the tap. Why, then you could open a bath-house here for the 
whole kolkhoz. ” 


“What? My bath-house?” 
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“Why not? What fame d’you get out of it if no one is going to know that 
your bath-house is fitted up with all the latest appliances?” 

“You're thinking more of your own fame, it seems to me,” said Mart re- 
proachfully. “You liked the way the papers wrote about your drying-room.” 

“Why, Mart’s right,” said Arro with a laugh, slapping the smith hard on 
his broad slippery back. “You’re vain, my friend, you’re vain.” 

“What next?” muttered Jaagup vexedly with an affected yawn that reveal- 
ed all his teeth. 

“Maybe you feel like a drink now?” Mart asked Arro. 

“Well, my gullet’s pretty dry,” said Arro. “A glass of cold water would 
be nice.” 

Mart and Jaagup laughed and looked at each other. 

“This time we’ll find something better than water,” Mart said solemnly. 
“Go on, Jaagup, you’re the younger. Fetch it.” 

Jaagup needed no pressing, he slipped out into the dressing-room. He 
was back in a moment or two and placed a tin can in front of the astonished Arro. 
The outside of the can was covered with a dull film as though it were frozen. A 
cap of beer foam, golden as honey, curled over the top. Arro looked with sur- 
prise at his companions who were laughing gleefully. 

He placed his lips to the cold metal and drank thirstily. The dark thick 
liquid, which had a sweetish malty flavour, poured down his throat. 

“It’s good,” he drawled as he lowered the can and passed it to Mart. 

“No one brews better beer than Mart,” said Jaagup with almost pious ex- 
pression on his purple face. 

In a reverent silence the can was passed round. 

For a moment they could hear the blizzard howling as it swept past the 
beams and tossed handfuls of powdered snow at the narrow blue window- 
panes. They heard more clearly the hissing and popping of the steam in the belly of 
the iron stove. 

“And now it’s time to start,” whispered Mart in a gentle pacified voice. 
“Sprinkle some hot water on the twigs, Jaagup.” 

Jaagup fumbled readily at some little pipes under the boiler. For some time 
he turned the tap one way and the other. Then an expression of extreme worry 
came over his face. No more than a few drops of hot water had fallen into the 
pan he had pushed under the boiler; there was a hiss of air in the pipe and then 
silence. 

Mart sat up, looked down and with his jaw hanging asked what was the 
matter. 

“J don’t understand,” said Jaagup in a thin voice. “I don’t understand. 
Either there’s an airlock in the water-pipe or the pipes are blocked. The water 
isn’t flowing.” 

Grunting, Mart climbed down and, placing his enormous dark hands on 
his thin haunches, stood over Jaagup who was leaning over the tap. 

“Maybe a frog’s got stuck in the pipe,” he said in a squeaky voice. 
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Without waiting for a reply he turned an offended face on a tub that stood 
in a corner and ladled some water out of it. Then he set about rubbing soap into 
his bath-brush in glum silence. ; ae mt 

In the quiet room the men again heard a thin plaintive sound of whining 
and groaning in the boiler. ; 

“It’s not going to explode, is it?” asked Arro with a brief expressive look 
at the boiler in the wall. FS 

The two other men exchanged glances. Their expressions were so pitiful 
that Arro averted his eyes and smothered his laughter. Not to give himself away 
he bit his lower lip hard. 

“What about the shower?” Jaagup exclaimed and dashed to the other tap. 

An icy downpour shot from the shower. Arro leaped aside. The water cas- 
caded over Mart. ‘ dl 

“That’s just what I need for my rheumatism, thank you,” said Mart. If 
I haven’t gone to kingdom come yet, I sure will, thanks to your boiler.” 

“I must have a look at the tank in the attic,” groaned Jaagup in a despair- 
ing tone. 

. Snatching the torch from the window-sill he ran stark naked to the door, 
leaving the others in pitch darkness. 

For nothing better to do, Arro stretched himself out on the sweating-bench. 


Down below Mart snorted angrily and rubbed himself with a soapy brush. Over- 
head sounded Jaagup’s hollow footsteps. 


Suddenly Mart let out a wild shriek. 

“Ja-agup, damn you, bring back the light! What are you doing up there?” 

At last Jaagup returned with the torch. And what a sight he was! All in 
soot, clay and dust; the streams of perspiration trickling down his body covered 
him with dirty stripes. 

He dashed to the shower again but with the same result. 

“Well, let’s not lose our heads,” said Arro mildly. “When they had a stroke 
of bad luck like this, old Estonians would wet their whistles. Where is that can? 


Why, this is a splendid bath-house, and I don’t mind if I have to wash down 
with cold water.” 


His words were timely. 


Jaagup came to with a start, sat down and wiped the sweat off his brow with 
the back of his hand. 


“A bit of a snag,” he muttered shamefacedly, “I thought I had everything 
under control.” 

“Never mind,” Arro said to console him, “things get out of hand sometimes. 
Not a single great invention succeeded right away. The idea’s absolutely sound; 
I’m sure you will have everything in order tomorrow.” * 

Jaagup looked at him hopefully. Growing calmer he reached for the can. 
Having slaked his thirst, he thought a little and timidly asked what Arro 
thought about bringing water to the bath-house with the help of the water ram. 


_ Mart snorted and spat angrily into the corner. But Arro cast him an expres- 
sive look and the old man kept his mouth shut. 
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“The idea is quite feasible”, said Arro judiciously. “And I have no doubt 
Mart’s bath-house will become renowned after that. But, friends, I have an even 
more interesting idea concerning that stream. The stream runs not very far 
from the kolkhoz pasture where we put the cattle in the summer to graze day and: 
night. Wouldn’t it be a good idea to bring water from the stream to the grazing 
ground? What if we were to hoist a tank on poles somewhere up the stream and 
bring water from there by pipe?” . 

“And pump the water into the tank by the water ram,” said Jaagup eagerly. 

“Yes, that’s what I was thinking,” said Arro. 

“Or with a wind-mill. That would be good too.” 

Jaagup’s eyes glistened, he stared at Arro impatiently and scratched his head 
hard. It was obvious that he had quite forgotten the trouble with the boiler and 
that a new idea was stirring in his brain. 

Arro and Mart somehow managed to wash in cold water and were about to 
go into the dressing-room when Arro said with a start: 

“But aren’t you going to wash, Jaagup, just look at yourself.” 

“Oh, yes,” Jaagup said absent-mindedly. “I must, that’s true.” 


During the time they had been in the bath-house the road had almost snowed 
up. But though the wind whirled fine snow into Arro’s face, blinding him mali- 
ciously, he strode on fast and boldly. ; 

He was returning home in quite a different mood—happy, his heart warmed 
and his mind made lighter by the meeting and talk he had had with Mart and 
Jaagup. 

Here and there through the blizzard he caught sight of yellow cottage lights 
and now it no longer seemed to him that nothing had changed at Rimmu during 
his six months there. . 

The evening he had just spent spoke of no small changes. There was a very 
big difference between his first meeting with Jaagup and their talk tonight. It 
was difficult to trace exactly how the change had taken place, as it is difficult 
to trace the movement of water in the stream, but he, Arro, thought he under- 
stood Jaagup and had found a key to his-heart so that Jaagup was now on his 
side. He had become as true a supporter as old Mart. And Milvi Lepp, surely 
he could rely on her helping hand now as though it were his own. And something 
in his heart told him that some change had come over Vaike Pold. Would 
not she join him? But he would have to help her. And old Kai? He could prob- 
ably count on her too. And if he looked for them he could name several others 
besides. 

Surely these changes at Rimmu meant something! True, it would be diffi- 
cult to explain them to that newspaper reporter, men like him were more interest- 
ed in the number of hectares ploughed and the average milk yield in kilograms, 
but for him, Peeter Arro, these imponderable first changes were something really, 
exciting and pleasant, endowing him with new strength. 
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Chapter 6 


Hitherto Mari Poder had learned the kolkhoz news through Triinu who had 
her contacts with the “folk upstairs”; but after her aunt’s death she felt just 
as if one of her fewremaining windows on the world had been shuttered. Although 
her relations with Laine had improved alter the funeral they hadittle to do with 
the kolkhoz affairs or news. 

One connection remained—the Party meetings where she met Arro and 
Raid. But they took place rarely, not more often than once a month and, besides, 
this link was a rather feeble one because of her complicated relations with Arro. 
Had there been more people present at those meetings it would have been another 
matter but as it was, with only three of them there, they got on each other’s 
nerves horribly. For that reason Mari Poder found these meetings very diffi- 
cult and she went to them mainly to sit cooped up in herself and to speak with 
circumspection on the rare occasions she opened her mouth. Anyway what was 
there to speak about seeing that she did no work at all in the kolkhoz? 

At these meetings she and Arro learned to understand one another in mono- 
syllables. 

Whatever subject Arro was discussing, if only a recent newspaper article 
about speeding up preparations for spring sowing, Mari Poder could tell from 
his expression that when he criticized backward people he was thinking pre- 
cisely of her. 

On the other hand, when she spoke and, her eyes shooting fire, accused over- 
zealous chairmen of being heartless and bossy, Arro understood clearly whom 
she was aiming at. 

And so they lived, and if many things were not said bluntly at each meeting 
—after all, they had all been said before—indirectly they were always pouncing 
on each other and flaring up as though they had had sharp quarrels which left 
them excited and irritated. 


Sometimes there were real clashes. 

At one of their January meetings Arro asked point blank what Comrade Poder 
intended to do next. Even according to the most generous calculations her holi- 
days should have finished long before. She ought to take up some job, other- 
wise she would place herself in an awkward light before both the kolkhoz and the 
Party organization. 

Mari Poder’s eyelids swelled and reddened as though she was going to cry. 
She said glumly she had already thought about it and dropped some vague hints 
that her case was being decided somewhere; where, she did not say, and that the 
result would be known soon. She could not resist the pleasure of adding with a 
crooked smile that if the kolkhoz had managed without her all right hitherto 
then perhaps they could afford a little more patience. 

The joke fell flat; Arro and Raid frowned. 

For several days after that incident Mari Poder fretted and couldn’t set 
her mind at ease. She even thought of writing a letter to Tallinn to the higher au- 
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thorities—it was they she had in mind when she said her case was being decided— 
she even began the letter; she considered ringing up Seppel again at the district 
Party committee and wondered if she should not, after all, go and work at rais- 
ing fruit at Kotsar’s place. 

But this short-lived burst of energy soon gave way to complete apathy. 
Somehow the letter remained unwritten. Anyway, what was the good of hurry- 
ing? First of all she had to think hard. The initial feeling of irritation that the 
talk at the meeting had given her grew sluggish. 

Pressing her forehead to the cold window-pane in her room she stared at 
the bare clump of lilac near the garden fence. 

The bush surprised her by its immobility: the sap lay still under the colour- 
less bark; the thin pliant twigs were frozen still as if under the spell of sleep; 
the wind could not stir them and even the caps of snow they wore remained in- 
tact for several days. 

Beyond the fence the fields carpeted with snow that looked ash-grey in the 
meagre light of the winter day, lay equally motionless; the crow on the roof of 
the threshing floor was either asleep or was not a crow at all but some useless 
scrap of rag which had lost form and colour and even its purpose in life. 

If only a hunter would flash across the field on skis; but nobody came. With 
great reluctance Mari Poder did a little house-work, fed the cow and the pigs, 
sometimes forgetting to milk the cow and almost never cooking anything hot. 
Anyway, there was no particular need to cook: the larder still contained enough 
pots of various jams and pickles which had once been intended for Juulius Li- 
lander. 

After the death of her aunt Mari Poder remained for some time the sole 
tenant on the ground floor. She took to locking all the doors early and even 
turned the key twice in the lock of her own door, something she had never done 
before. 

She did not do this out of fear or superstition—nobody could ever had re- 
proached Mari Poder with cowardice—but she retained some vague thoughts 
and sensations connected with old Triinu. She did not like to think of them 
and took refuge in her room because all the rest of the house and specially the 
guest room reminded her vividly of the old woman. The beds have been put back 
into the guest room but that room, like-the kitchen and the hall, was always 
untidy and dusty now. And that reminded her all the more that in Triinu’s 
days everything had been different; Triinu respected cleanliness more than 
anything. be 

Locking the door behind her Mari Poder cast her eyes low-spiritedly around 
the hateful walls and walked hesitantly towards the cupboard where she kept 
the vodka. . 

She stood beside the open door of the cupboard and quickly, without winc- 
ing, tossed off a small glassful and put the bottle on the table beside a knife with 
some dried bread crumbs still sticking to it. 

Sitting down at the table she lazily chewed stale bread and drew up a pot of 
pickled mushrooms. Triinu had glued labels to the jars and marked them with 
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the year and the date of the month as well as with the contents. Scooping mush- 
rooms out of the jar with handy spoon Mari Poder deciphered the neat handwrit- 
ing and thought with indignation what a scoundrel Triinu’s son had turned out 
to be, not wanting to have his old mother spend the last years of her life with 
him. That wife of his was no better: on leaving she had enquired about Triinu’s 
stores; Mari Poder had made a point of not giving her a single jar. She and her 
husband made a good pair, obviously. What a lot of vileness there was in people! 
Her thoughts, set flowing by the first glass, ran on fast: she thought about her 
own affairs and in her mind drew up that letter to higher authorities. The result, 
she considered, was very weighty, touching and convincing, and clearly proved 
that a mistake had been made at the district level where they had been overhasty 
in removing her from the post of chairman. 

But then her thoughts took another turn and she felt that there was no need 
to write any letter at all; let everything take its course until Seppel and other 
people in the district and Peeter Arro himself realized what they had driven her 
to. Arro, it seemed, had already begun to realize it and was worrying about it. How 
otherwise could his latest reminder about her holidays be interpreted? She was a 
nuisance to Seppel and Arro. Well, they could do nothing about it. They could 
not hold her responsible, and even if they did it was not certain how the affair 
would turn out. Mari Poder pictured in her mind the way Tallinn would take up her 
case; a commission would come and severely reprimand Seppel for having heart- 
jessly dropped Mari Poder, one of the few women ina leading position in the 
district. 

What had they driven her to? They had destroyed her authority in the eyes 
of the collective farm, they had driven her to shutting herself away from people 
and taking to drink. 


And so, rubbing salt into her wounds Mari Poder whiled away the long win- 
fer evenings. 
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es opinion of Mari Poder changed radically after their meeting at the fu- 
neral. ° 

What stuck in her memory most was Mari Poder’s words: “You too ought to 
leave this house, there’s nothing for you to do here.” 

Those words had unexpectedly kindled something in Laine’s heart-for they 
were an expression of thoughts and wishes which, though still vague and secret, 
were coming to maturity in her mind. 

Laine found herself thinking more and more frequently. of returning to the 
town life she had left behind her, to that long familiar room of her parents. She 
keenly envied her friends who worked at the main telephone exchange, and often 
wept desperately at the thought that all that life was lost to her for ever. 

Laine and Mari Poder met far more often now, usually in the yard or in the 
shed when they went to feed the cows. Laine always remembered the talk they 
had had and wanted to return to it. 
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Once Mari Poder invited Laine in for coffee. It was after lunch when Vello 
was sleeping, and Laine went downstairs gladly. 

__ Mari Poder bestirred herself to make the coffee—that meant lighting the stove, 
tidying up the room and putting a clean cloth on the table. 

_ Have something to eat,” she said to Laine. “You ought to go out more, 
you’re looking worried lately, I’ve noticed that. Let’s sit down and have a chat; 
why should we women be shy of each other? Your husband can’t stand me, I can 
see that, but that’s beside the point; that’s his affair, it doesn’t concern us. Let 
me pour you another cup.” 

“Everyone has his own difficulties in life,” said Laine, tossing her head. 
“Things aren’t easy for Peeter either.” 

“Of course not,” said Mari Poder. “In work like ours in the country you are 
up to your neck in things, like a plough in the soil. Especially if you have a lead- 
ing post. Your husband is a man of energy, I must say; but there’s one thing he 
does not take into account... .” 

She looked hard at Laine and paused. Laine flushed and bit her lip. 

“Don’t be offended,” said Mari Poder calmly, “I’m speaking the truth, you 
know that. Excuse me mentioning it, but you don’t know how to hold a cow’s teat 
in your hand. You hold it as if it were a fork. You stick your little finger out in- 
stead of holding it like this.” 

Mari Poder placed a big strong fist on the table and her fingers made 
light wave-like downward movements almost as if moving independently of 
her hand. 

“That’s the way. Of course, you can learn anything but for that you’ve got 
to have the willingness. Have you got that?” 

Laine did not reply. 

“There you are,” Mari Poder went on with a nod, “I can’t see a place for you 
here. Working in the office as a ledger clerk? Earning work-days at haymaking 
time? Hardly, you’ve got young children to look after, ahusband, and anyway your 
heart isn’t in the land. You probably had your own career and are bored without 
it. Did you have a job?” 

“Yes, at the telephone exchange.” 

“Did you do well there?” 

“They commended me for it,” said Laine quietly. 

“That’s nice,” said Mari Poder with a sigh. “A person can’t work without 
encouragement. They praised me too at first, and then—well, you see.” 

Laine took a distrustful look at her. She recalled everything her husband 
had told her about Mari Poder. He criticized her mainly for her awkward and 
difficult nature, for pettiness and for a lack of moral integrity. There was 
something missing in her he said. In her approach to people—at heart she was 
an egoist. That was the reason for her extreme touchiness and that womanish 
vanity. 

But was it vanity, Laine asked herself. Was it not perhaps nothing more 
than a desire to stand up for herself? 

Mari Poder caught her eye and smiled sourly. 
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“TI suppose you think I’m being malicious. Your husband, I expect, criti- 
cizes me. It’s all right for him to speak, he’s successful, but you and I are the un- 
lucky ones. There’s no reason for us to hide anything from each other or put on 
airs. All there is left for you to do is to cook and wash nappies, and I haven’t 
even got that to do.” 

“What am I to do then?” Laine asked in a low voice. 

“What do you mean? All roads are open to you,” Mari Poder said just as 
quietly, looking Laine in the eyes. 

“I made my choice... Last spring,” said Laine dropping her eyes. “Peeter 
described everything to me so nicely.” 

“Made your choice? Why, your husband chose for you and decided your 
future.” 

“It’s too late to complain.” 

“Too late? What are you talking about,” said Mari Poder in a ringing voice, 
setting the plates on the table rattling with a sharp jerk of her elbow. “I’m no 
youngster, but I’m still hoping. Who can keep you here once you realize that this 
is no life for you? Your husband? Comrade Arro has not chosen wrong for himself, 
of course, although it’s hard going, but he’s raking in all the glory for himself. 
But why should you worry? Who will blame you if you go to town? Why 
should everything happen the way your husband thinks necessary? Why should he 
arrange the life of other people and tie them down? I’ll never agree with that, 
TeVeRUCVer. « 

Mari Poder’s knitted shawl slid from her plump shoulders and fell to the floor; 
for the first time in many months her voice was full of power and rang loudly, 
peice It was obvious that she was speaking now not about Laine but about 

erself. 

Laine went up to her room feeling wrought-up and full of confused and 
conflicting thoughts. Although she did not fully trust Mari Poder, all the same 
much of what she had said struck an echo in her heart. Hadn’t it all been tortur- 
ing her in recent months? Mari Poder might have her failings, Peeter might not 
have exaggerated them but surely she was not insincere, surely she deserved un- 
derstanding. 

As she went up the narrow creaking staircase to the attic, Laine perhaps for 
the first time noticed a curious musty smell of chicken dirt; the boards level with 
her face bore some sort of rusty marks, some of the joints even had a reddish tint. 
They were probably caused by the water leaking through the rusty roof, but Lai- 
ne did not care: the sight of spots gave her a strong impulse to run away from this 
hated house without looking back. She hated the house still more because it brought 
happiness to none of its inmates. The only exception was Peeter. Neither the 
rusty stains, nor the musty smells, nor the frequent mishaps that occurred under 
that roof could upset his moral equilibrium or deprive him of his zest for life. 
Laine envied him and suffered for it. But one thing was constant, whatever 
happened in the house she, Laine, today as yesterday had to peel and_ boil 


eS wash the dishes and look after the cow—and she could see no end to 
it all. 
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Peeter Arro returned from the district committee where he attended a meet- 
ing of local kolkhoz chairmen earlier than he had intended; it was not yet nine. 
At that time of the evening Laine was usually putting the children to bed. 

The sight that met Arro’s eyes when he opened the door was so strange that 
at first he did not understand what was the matter. 

A dark cloud hung in the room. Somewhere in the depth of it, gleaming like 
the eye of a wolf shone a miserable flamein the blackened lamp-glass. Under the 
lamp, his head resting on his hands, slept Priit. He was snoring loudly. His fair 
curls were quite black. Flakes of soot floated about the room. 

Arro dashed to the lamp, turned down the wick, gathered Priit in his arms and 
carried him into the bedroom. Luckily the bedroom door was shut. Vello was sleep- 
ing peacefully with a clean pink face. 

Arro went back and opened the window. The cold air rushed into the room, 
the haze began to dispel, but black soot lay on everything. 

Surprised and annoyed, Arro looked into every corner of the tiny flat. What 
on earth could this mean? Where was Laine? Priit, who had woken up, stood black 
as a chimney sweep at the door and, half dazed with sleep, gaped wide-eyed at 
his father. 

“Where’s Mummy?” Arro asked. 

“Downstairs, with Auntie Mari,” Priit muttered and started to cry. 

Arro looked hard at the little boy and felt a twinge of alarm: what could Lai- 
ne be doing in Mari’s rooms? 

Feeling worried he washed Priit with soap and warm water. When he was 
putting him into bed he heard his wife coming slowly upstairs. 

Laine came in with a guilty look on her face, murmured something and then 
stopped, and looked around the room in surprise. 

She looked strange to Arro, but he tried not to notice the hazy look in 
her eyes. : 

“The lamp was smoking,” he said briefly. “I’ve put Priit to bed. You’ll 
have to wash everything. Where have you been?” 

“With Mari Poder,” she replied reluctantly. 

“What for?” he snapped. 

“Oh, just for a chat. Any harm in that?” 

Though she spoke quietly and calmly and rather indistinctly he detected a 
note of challenge in her voice. 

He looked at Laine steadily and only then noticed that her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes bloodshot. : 

“Look here, you’ve been drinking,” he cried, half astonished, half disgusted. 
“What’s the meaning of this nonsense?” 

“Oh, I had a drink or two, I’m quiet sober though. Anyway can’t a person 
sit for a little with someone and have a chat and a few drinks?” 

Now she returned his look with open defiance and her voice held a new note. 
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“Yes, but not if it endangers the flat,” he replied with grim humour. “Be- 
sides, since when has Comrade Poder been a friend of yours? That’s something new, 
isn’t it?” 

“Why, she’s human, isn’t she?” 

“Stop that talk. What’s the use of being friendly with someone who can’t 
come to her senses?” 

“Well, don’t be friendly with her,” Laine cried with a sort of malicious 
relish. “You needn’t be. But allow me to do what I want and what I consider 
necessary. You’ve got into the habit of giving orders.” 

“Laine!” he interrupted her in a hollow voice. 

“Leave me alone,” she retorted. “You think you are the only clever one. 
You don’t consider others as people. Leave that woman in peace: she’s a human 
being, no worse than you. You’re always trying to win spurs with others but you 
don’t think at all about your own family.” 

She went on shouting at him for some time, taking pleasure in the insults 
which she hurled in his face. Finally, without saying a word, he took a pace to- 
wards her. His face was so altered that it frightened her and she cried wildly, 
picked up the first object on the kitchen table that came to hand—the glass stop- 
per of a decanter— and flung it at his head. 

He ducked. The stopper grazed his cheek and broke against the wall. 

He raised his hand automatically to his cheek. Incredulous, he looked at his 
palm smeared with fresh blood. Then he pulled himself together. 

Without a word he walked past Laine to the door, grabbed his hat and coat, 
and left the flat. 

A light suddenly appeared at the foot of the staircase. 

Mari Poder, her neck stretched out, stood down below in her familiar house- 
gown. She was holding a lamp high above her head. 

For a moment her eyes met Arro’s. He detected avid interest in those nar- 
rowed eyes; her jaw stuck out defiantly, the high cheek-bones looked sharp in the 
lamplight. 

For a second, he hesitated, he had the impression that the woman wished 
to say something to him. But without a word, she lowered the lamp unwillingly, 
turned on her heel and went into her room with slow dragging steps. 

He hurried out on to the road which stretched blue under the moonlight. 

_ He choked with a feeling of indignation at the undeserved insults that had 
been flung at him. He could have expected anything but an attack from that quar- 
ter. Suddenly, at the very moment when, it seemed to him, people were beginning 
to rally tohim, something absurd and ridiculous had raised his head in his own fam- 
ily, and glared at him with angry eyes. Laine making friends with Mari Poder, 
drinking wine with her, letting herself be prompted by her and flinging taunts 
at him. Why, it was incredible! 

Brandishing his fists he strode on faster and faster. Had anyone met him he 
would have been shocked to see Arro’s violently angry face smeared with soot 
and bearing a trace of blood from the fresh scratch. 

But at this late hour no one happened to meet him. 
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The countryside around lay sleeping under the calm blue moonlight: 
the dark pine-trees at the edge of the forest, the fields with wave upon wave of 
snow-drifts, the lonely birch-trees clad in rime. 

The squeaking of the frost-bound snow under his hurrying feet sounded fleet- 
ing and unexpected amidst the serene calm of the dark-blue sky, the purple mea- 
dows and the black trees. 

There was something strange and unusual in the sound of his heartbeats amidst 
this elemental silence. The frost-crusted earth would lie cold underfoot for many 
months, the sap would sleep under the bark until spring, but a passionate heart 
could find no rest by day or by night. 

Peeter Arro stopped and listened for a moment: he could hear something 
throbbing in the distance. 

Then he realized that it was the throb of the motor working far away at the 
saw-mill. Early that month the electricians had laid a cable from the state farm 
dynamo and now Mart took the opportunity of using the place at all hours. 

The clear throb of the motor brought Arro back to normal. He stooped, took 
a fist full of fluffy, cold snow and pressed it to his aching cheek. 
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When Mari Poder opened her eyes late in the morning she had a pleasant and 
unaccustomed feeling that something had changed in her world. 

The room was flooded with reddish winter sunlight and for the first time in 
many a day Mari Poder noticed that the sky was clear and pale-blue through the 
window which was covered with a transparent tracery of ice. The clear light re- 
vealed sharply many things which she had overlooked: a long strand of cobweb 
swaying in a draught close to the ceiling, a torn strip of wall-paper above the din- 
ner-table and the untidiness of the table itself. 

She had neglected to clear the table, and the leavings, the dirty plates and a 
big slice of stale crumbly bread looked ugly in a sunbeam. 

With a parched sensation in her mouth Mari Poder got up quickly and set 
about tidying up. ; 

Guiltily, she brought some fresh ice-cold water into the kitchen and washed 
herself thoroughly. The sight of her face in the mirror frightened her. It was pale 
and sallow, her eyes lacked lustre and there were bags under them. 

“I’m drinking too much,” she whispered to herself, feeling an unpleasant 
shiver run down her spine. Somehow she managed to do her hair, though her hands 
which had suddenly grown feeble kept dropping the comb and the hairpins; as 
she did so she had a feeling that she must run somewhere at once or do something 
urgently, something that could not be postponed. For one thing she could not 
put off any longer writing that letter which she had laid aside for so many weeks. 
She must write it that very day. 

She kindled a good fire, heated some water and washed the kitchen. She made 
some strong coffee, drank several cups, sat down at the table with an air of reso- 
lution and laid a sheet of paper in front of her. But somehow she could not write. 
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The countless arguments which only a day before had seemed to her so clear, co- 
gent and estate had lost their force. It was as though the bright light of the 
winter sun had pierced through them and bleached them as it had the wall- 
paper in the dark corner revealing traces of glue, sharp cracks, marks left by 
mice, and the hole they had gnawed down below. 

Mari Poder sat for a long time looking glumly at the sheet of paper; thoughts 
raced through her head but not one remained for long until a thought that was 
quite unexpected and at first even somewhat absurd stuck there. 

What if Seppel had been right, she wondered. The idea at first amused, then 
frightened her. Perhaps both Seppel and Arro had been right. Perhaps she, Mari 
Poder, and nobody else was to blame for what had happened at the kolkhoz. Per- 
haps she was really incapable of managing it, perhaps she had no right to give or- 
ders to people, to teach them. Perhaps she really lacked talent and knowledge. 

What if this letter would result in a commission being sent down? Its mem- 
bers might take her side and restore her to a managerial post, maybe at another 
kolkhoz. But would she pass another test? And if not, what then? 

Was that letter necessary, wouldn’t it bring down new misfortunes on to her 
head? Was she confident that she could succeed? 

The sound of the pen dropping from her fingers startled her. The pen was dry. 

She rose from the table and, wrestling with her doubts, walked across the 
room. The house was quiet and the fields too, around the house, were quiet. The 
sun had begun to sink, the snow outside the window had turned pink, and blue 
belts of shadows lay across it. 

The pink glow of the snow reminded her of another wintry day, eight or nine 
years ago. Vassar, then the district Party secretary, had arrived at Rimmu to see 
how the wood-cutting was being done. Mari Poder had taken him on a peasant’s 
cart to the forest. She remembered that snow well because she had driven herself 
and had watched the road carefully to avoid the carts coming from the forest. 

There had been many changes in the district during the last two years. Now, 
timber was transported on powerful lorries and special trailers and, besides, Vas- 
sar now held a new post and probably drove about in his own car. 

What if she were to look up Vassar now and remind him how they had driv- 
en to the wood-cutting and even hunted a bandit together? Why shouldn’t she 
ask Vassar for advice and simply for help? What did it matter that he was working 
in a different district? He had sponsored her application to join the Party and 
there was only one Party, whatever the district. He had constantly promoted her 
—that meant that he had somehow taken a personal responsibility for her career. 
Who but he ought to help her and come to her defence now? There was no need 
to write any letter, she had to find Vassar and tell him everything. 

___ Mari Poder felt this so deeply that her eyes moistened. How surprising that 
it had not occurred to her earlier to appeal to Vassar! She must do something 
about it the very next day. All she needed to do was to go to town, take a train 
and travel two or three stops. Her spirits rose and she spent the rest of the 


day remit and tidying her flat: she washed clothes, ironed, and shampooed 
ler hair. 
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Vassar’s office was modestly furnished: a long conference table, a steel safe 
in one corner, and stock furniture and pictures, all duly tabbed and numbered. 
All the same, Mari Poder crossed the threshold with a quiver in her heart. Vassar, 
a strongly-built man of average height with a well-rounded brow from which the 
hair was beginning to recede shook her hand vigorously and showed her to a chair 
beside the desk. 


“You haven’t forgotten old friends,” he said good-naturedly. “I approve 
of that. Sit here and tell me everything. It must be two years since we saw each 
other last. Well, how are things getting on at Rimmu?” 

He noticed at once that she looked tired and said reproachfully: 

“Listen, my dear, you ought to take arest, you can’t go on like this. You and 
I are the same age, I think, although they say it’s tactless to remind women of 
their age. I admit I sometimes feel my age myself. A crick here and an ache there. 
You ought to take a rest, yes.” 

“The point is, Comrade Vassar, I am resting,” Mari Poder began, but her 
voice failed her. 

Vassar darted a quick look at her and turned serious; he had just remem- 
bered that he had heard Mari Poder had run into some trouble. 

He sat down ina chair facing her and laid his strong, long-fingered hands on 
his knees. 

“Unload your mind,” he said tersely. “It won’t be the first time I’ve criti- 
cized you. Don’t expect any mercy.” 

She recognized the Vassar of the past; his tone was the same. He would 
raise a shindy, say some sharp things, and then look into her eyes kindly and say 
in conclusion: “Don’t be angry, it’s just my quick temper. Now let’s look into 
the matter. ” 

She smiled feebly through her rising tears and, gathering strength, began 
to tell her story. As she remembered the mortifying scenes she had lived through 
her voice took on a sharper edge and her words failed to keep up with her thoughts. 

“I see, I see,” Vassar interjected now and then. “Yes, yes, yes. So that’s 
what happened.” ¢ 

Clenching her fists till the fingers whitened she raced on and, her voice throb- 
bing with emotion, described how Arro on the one hand called upon her to work 
and, on the other, arranged things so ingeniously that there was no real work left 
for her to do, only jobs like looking after the poultry farm or being a milkmaid. 
Was that honest of him? At the board meeting he had reduced her authority to 
nil and had not offered her any decent work. And Comrade Seppel took a luke- 
warm attitude in the matter. 

“That’s enough,” Vassar leapt to his feet, waved his hands and walked 
rapidly round the long table. “It’s a pretty messy affair, | must say, and you 
have done everything to make things worse.” 

“Me? ”? 
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“Of course,” thundered Vassar, his face purpling. “They’re offering you the 
job of milkmaid or of looking after the poultry. Accept. If they send you to 
look after pigs, accept. It’s a job that’s got to be done. And you Il be right, a 
hundred times right. And they’ll be wrong. But what are you doing, you're 
simply gratifying your stupid vanity. It’s you who is undermining your autho- 

i ” ‘ 


Mari Poder lifted her handkerchief to her lips and bit it hard; her face paled 
and grew pinched. 

“Yes, I’d have probably done better to tend the cows, ” she muttered wearily. 
“I’ve thought a lot about that: so many thoughts come into your head when you 
have to think it out all alone. But what I was wondering is this, Comrade Vassar: 
did I make a mistake when I agreed to take on the job of a chairman?” 

“What’s that?” Vassar said, coming to a halt and placing his sinewy hands 
behind his back. “What did you say?” 

“I was thinking that maybe there is nothing for me to be offended about. 
Was I fit for the job?” . 


“Don’t say such things to me,” said Vassar in an angry voice. 

“Who else can I say them to? Who have I got to talk to? You knew me, you 
helped me. That’s why I have decided to come to you in the hope that you wouldn’t 
turn me away.” 

She sat motionless in the beaten attitude of someone who does not know 
when to rise. Her large hands, which had lost their summer tan, looked just as 
beaten and lay still on the arms of the chair. 

Vassar said nothing but took a quick glance at her and to her surprise placed 
a palm on one of those pathetic-looking hands. 

“You can do a chairman’s job. Understand? You can. Don’t have any doubts 
about that. And you’ll do it, I am sure of it.” 

“Thank you, Comrade Vassar, for your encouraging words, but I know what 
you mean,” said Mari morosely. “Seppel told me that too, only, she said, there 
were mo vacancies at present.” . 

“Very well, then. What if I offer you a post in my own district? What would 
you say to that?” Vassar said firmly. . 

Mari Poder started and looked at him incredulously. 

“Not today and not tomorrow, naturally,” he went on. “But before long 
we shall need a capable person for one kolkhoz. In principle, the job’s yours.” 

The colour rushed to Mari Poder’s cheeks. Her fingers sprang to life and played 
quickly with her handkerchief. 

“Are you serious?” she asked with a searching look. 

As though he had not noticed her embarrassment Vassar deliberately adopt- 
ed a smooth, routine, business-like tone. 


“I think it will be in about six weeks’ time; you’ll have plenty of time to 
think it over and to make up your mind. It won’t take you long to move over, 
would it? But there’s one thing I must warn. you about.” 

He paused, gave her a hard look and went on quietly: 
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“I warn you, it’s a backward kolkhoz. Otherwise we wouldn’t be changing 
the chairman. There is only one direction to move in—ahead. In a word, Comrade 
Poder, think it over thoroughly. It’s a serious matter.” 

She looked at him with a strained face, silent and hesitant. 

“I would say yes, but I’m frightened,” she managed to utter at last, in a 
low voice. 

“You didn’t use to be timid,” he said with a wry smile. “You were quick 
on the uptake and decisive, I well remember that. And all of a sudden you’ve 
become frightened.” ‘ 

__ “I have a narrow field of choice now. You can’t make the same mistake twice, 
I understand that.” 

“That’s true. But since you have come to me for advice here it is: take the 
job. If you do well at your new post the collective farmers will appreciate you. 
As for me, I have confidence in you, understand?” 

“How much time will you give me, Comrade Vassar?” she asked rising. Her 
cheeks were flushed. 

“To think it over? Three weeks, I think that’s long enough.” 

He gripped her hand hard as they said good-bye and with a good-natured 
smile accompanied her to the door. 
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Through his window Vassar saw Mari Poder leave the building, saw her stop 
and hesitate in the middle of the empty street. From the railway station came 
the long drawn-out whistle of a locomotive; as though awakened by it from her 
reverie Mari Poder turned to the left only to stop again and then move off with the 
same uncertain gait in the opposite direction. 

Vassar had never noticed before that she stooped a little as she walked. Or 
was it only because he was looking at her from above? 

She was losing faith in herself, that could not be permitted, he said to him- 
self as he watched her. 

Vassar’s rather coarse vigorous face now wore a very different expression 
from the calm and candidly good-natured one it had worn when he was talking to 
Mari Poder. : 

He was simply delighted to see her at first, as people usually are when they 
meet old colleagues. Before he was transferred to this large industrial settlement 
near a railway junction he had occupied a similar Party post in the quiet farming 
district he had come to straight from the army, still wearing uniform, in fact. 

When he left that district he felt he was leaving a little of himself, of his 
life, behind him. He knew that the years of work he had putin there had not been 
wasted: that he had done everything he could to help people build a new life 
there. He had introduced collectivization, that too had been a sort of battle, re- 
quiring an effort from all his physical and spiritual forces. He retained the same 
tender memories of the district and its people as he did of the regiment he had 
served in. 
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In Mari Poder too he wanted to see a proof that his work in the district had 
been useful; he considered her among those builders to whom he had taught the 
first lessons of the struggle for the new. He believed firmly in her, at all events he 
had done once. 


In his youth Vassar had been a village smith, during the war, a battalion 
Party organizer; he was by nature a simple straightforward man. He used to dis- 
tinguish the toughness of the iron he was forging by its colour in the furnace, and 
the quality of man’s spirit by the way it showed in battle. He had more than once 
had occasion to test Mari Poder’s devotion to the common cause. 

All the rest—ability, knowledge, experience—could be acquired, he thought, 
and he had helped Mari Poder as best he could, guiding her and sending her to 
schools and courses. 


True, something had gone wrong at the kolkhoz, but he had not taken it 
tragically. She was not experienced enough yet, he told himself, her fervour and 
keenness in work showed that all would straighten itself out. 

Later Vassar heard by chance that she had had some troubles. The news had 
surprised him and he had not believed it. 

His talk with her left him feeling depressed. 

_ He took her troubles far more seriously than she might have imagined. 

What worried him most was that Mari Poder’s mistakes were partly his own 
fault. He had had as much confidence in her as in himself, she was his pupil, and 
she had failed. 


This fact did not threaten to have any unpleasant consequences for him: it 
was a long time since he had worked at Rimmu. But that was no consolation; the 
whole point was that he had considered Mari Poder a pupil of his, his trainee, so 
to say, though not in any formal sense. She had sought him out and come to him 
for advice. That meant she accepted that relationship too. 

He had left her to her own resources too soon, he thought ruefully. He had 
not taken into a proper account what was happening, he had not noticed the dan- 
ger, he had not been able to help her in time. And now he had no right to leave her in 
the state she was in. Apparently she did not fully understand what had happened. 


And how ill she looked: she seemed to have aged; she must be going through a 
bad time. a 


Vassar went home at six o’clock as usual and took off his coat in the little 
hall of his flat. 

In the small room which served as a sitting-dining-room a shaded lamp on a 
table cast a soft light. At one end of the table towered a pile of school exercise- 
books; Vassar’s wife, a thin, middle-aged woman with an intelligent, rather worn 
face was correcting them. The other end of the table was covered with a cloth. 
It was laid for Vassar’s supper. 

While he was washing his hands his wife took his supper out of the oven. 

Vassar ate in silence, casting his wife occasional thoughtful looks. . 
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Alter supper he walked over to her absent-mindedly and glanced over her 
shoulder at a copy-book. 

“Which exercises have they done today?” he asked with evident interest, 
“Ah, number fifty-six.” 

During the years of their married life he had come to know the contents of 
the text-books his wife’s pupils used quite as well if not better than they. 

But if he could repeat the contents of the text-books, paragraph by paragraph 
with his eyes shut, his wife could read his mind by his silence alone. 

“What’s the matter, Jaan?” she asked, laying her red pencil aside calmly and 
leaning back in her chair. “You didn’t finish your cutlets and didn’t touch the 
fruit salad. Tell me what happened at the office?” 

He returned to his seat at the table and sighed deeply. 

“Imagine who I met today. Mari Poder came to see me. You remember her?” 

~ “You mean that brave woman. Yes, I remember her. Well?” 

“She has run into serious trouble. She made a mess of things at the kol- 
khoz and now she’s without a job. In short she came to me for advice.” 

He fell silent, automatically drew a blue copy-book to him and drummed his 
fingers on it. 

“And what advice did you give her?” his wife asked him opening the next 
copy-book with a calm unhurried gesture. 

“Well,” he said, pulling himself together. “You see, I don’t know what you 
will think of it, but I offered her a post in my district. There’s a kolkhoz where a 
mew chairman is needed.” 

His wife raised her brows slightly. 

“But why should you be the one who gives her a post?” she asked still quite 
calm. “As far as | know, Comrade Poder comes from quite another district.” 

“Well, what does that matter?” he asked softly. “I pushed her forward. I and 
nobody else.” 

There was silence. 

Vassar’s wife unconsciously picked up her sharply-pointed pencil as if about 
to make some notes and reflected. 

. Just as unconsciously Vassar picked up acopy-book from the table and bent 
its cover. 

“Don’t you see?” she said after a while. “If she failed at one kolkhoz she may 
fail at another. Have you reckoned with that? Who will be responsible then?” 

4 “T realize that,” he said with a nod, “but I don’t think she will fail this time. ” 

“That’s interesting,” she said with a hint of mockery. : 

! “I won’t let her. Secondly, past experience, you know, will have served as 
a good lesson to her. You sometimes learn more from a battle you lost then from 
the one you have won.” 

“Is that a theoretical novelty?” she asked with a faint smile. 

“It’s something Suvorov said, I think. Well, perhaps it wasn’t Suvorov, but 
even if he didn’t say it, it’s what I think.” . 

He twisted the copy-book into a tube. She took it from him with a gentle 
gesture. 
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“Excuse me,” he said with a start. “But what do you say about it, all the 
same?” Rise 

“I think you are responsible for her,” she said alter a moment’s hesitation. 
“You cat t drop iter?” ; E 

“That’s just what I think,” muttered Vassar, obviously relieved. “I can't 
drop her.” 


Chapter 7 


One fine evening in March Peeter Arro returned from a two-day conference 
in town. He left the lorry at the kolkhoz office and walked home. The road which 
had thawed in the sunshine had frozen again now and was covered with a very 
thin layer of glasslike ice which crackled underfoot. 

The crimson sun was setting, its lower edge cut by the blue verge of the forest, 
its upper one pressed down by a long, bright violet bank of clouds; it looked like 
a belt of red hot iron. Just in the right condition for Parts to forge loops and 
staples out of it. 

It was still winter, but spring already held out a fleeting enticement that day. 
Though it was hard to say definitely what it consisted of; perhaps it was no more 
than the breath of warm air that came from the timber walls of a cottage or the 
sight of a black cat with mysterious eyes coming out to sun itself, or maybe the 
patter of water dropping from the roofs, a reminder that the time was not far off 
when the spring floods would flow. 

Screwing up his eyes against the dazzle of the snow Arro had dropped into 
a shop that morning and chosen presents to bring home. He bought toys for the 
children and a floral kerchief for his wife to wear on her head. 

Now we are country folk, he thought with a smile. Now kerchiels suit us. 

In one shop window he noticed some sun glasses with smart white frames, 
very convenient for wearing on a motorbike. He bought three pairs at once—for 
himself, for Laine, and for Priit. At least they would not be short of glasses when 
he bought a bike in the spring. 

He thought of the little jokes he would exchange with Laine about the glasses 
and the kerchief, intended for trips on a still non-existent motorbike. Still smil- 
ing happily he went into the kitchen and found Priit sitting at the table showing 
Kai pictures in his ABC. 


“Good evening,” he said, tossing his hat on to a hook with the ease of long 
practise. “Busy?” 

“We're not wasting our time,” said Kai, looking away hastily. 

Priit sprang down from his chair and dashed to his father crying: “Mummy’s 
gone away and we're alone in the house. Vello’s gone too.” 

“Wait a minute, what’s all this about?” Arro interrupted the boy. He 
looked at Kai in bewilderment. 

“Let Daddy take his coat off and then we'll tell him everything in the prop: 
er order,” said Kai hurriedly, avoiding Arro’s eyes. “Mummy had to go to towr 
on business and she left Daddy a letter on the dressing-table. ” 
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Without waiting to hear more Arro rushed into the bedroom; on the dressing- 
table against the mirror stood an envelope. 

He cast a glance of alarm at Vello’s empty cot and tore open the envelope 
impulsively. 

“Dear Peeter,” his wife had written in an uneven scrawl, “I am going to 
town to live with my parents. I am taking Vello with me. Don’t worry about. us. 

“Please don’t be alarmed, I am not doing anything wrong; I simply feel J 
have to go and that I can’t do otherwise. Like Luther in the picture at Kai’s house. 

“I am not going away just for a day or a week, I am going to take a job, you 
won't deny me that right, will you? You like your own job and will understand. 

“I can’t live at Rimmu, forgive me, but I can’t. It is endlessly boring in this 
house and there is so much evil in it, Peeter. I made it up with Mari, who hates us, 
but that made things only worse, because I quarrelled with you. How difficult and 
humiliating it all is! I think I have even begun to love you less. 

“When that kind soul Triinu used to live in the house, it made me feel better 
to talk to her. Now she is gone and I feel quite lost. I see so little of you, it’s as 
though we live in different houses under different roofs. You may think I am re- 
proaching you. No, I am not. You are a good man, but you have your own diffi- 
culties in life and you simply have not the time to take an interest in my worries. 
You see, I understand, but you must understand me too. After all, I am still young, 
I want to see my friends and parents and to go to the theatre now and then. 

“You may reproach me for not having told you about my plans. J was afraid 
that I would change my mind. And you would talk me into staying. You have such 
a strong will. I could not even think of being able to persuade you to leave 
Rimmu. 

“And so I am going away. 

“What will happen next to tell you the truth I don’t even know. I hope life 
itself will show me. Perhaps you think I want a divorce. No, I am not thinking of 
that. I want only one thing: to get away from Rimmu and go to work. I am 
leaving Priit with you for the time being because I know how much you love 
him. Perhaps Kai will help you. She is a wonderfully kind-hearted old woman. 
If you find things hard I’l] take Priit to live with me at once. 

“In a word, it’s as you like. 2 

“Don’t be angry with Kai for helping me to pack and get us to the bus. Kai 
is wise, she wants things to be good for all of us. But I know you won’t be angry 
with her. You are not that sort. 

“Forgive your bad wife. Laine.” 

With a choking feeling Arro ran his eyes over the letter again, tossed it behind 
the mirror and strode rapidly up and down the room, mechanically unbuttoning 
and buttoning his coat. 

He felt like bursting into the next room and picking up the receiver to call 
for a taxi from town. His first impulse was to dash after Laine to appeal to her 
common sense, to upbraid her with letting him down, to bring her back at once. 

He had already lifted the receiver when Priit came running into the room 
from the kitchen with Kai on his heels. He hung up and went into the bedroom 
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without looking at either of them. It was beyond his power to speak in their 
resence. 

4 So, things had taken this’ turn. How had he failed to. foresee it? Now he un- 

derstood that his wife’s decision had not been taken yesterday but had been ri- 

pening for a long time while he—what an ass he was!—had been counting on the 

spring to put things right. Obviously he ought to... ought to have done what? It 

wasn’t so easy to find a quick answer to that question. 


Lying wide awake in bed Arro watched the moonbeam that shone through the 
window move round:the room as slowly as the hour hand of a clock. 

That was his first sleepless night at Rimmu. 

It was so quiet that he heard the blood ringing in his ears, the cheeping and 
scampering of mice somewhere under the floor and the steady breathing of his 
son sleeping beside him. Priit’s hair shone in the moonlight, his fluffy eyelashes 
cast ragged shadows on his cheeks which looked pale in the blue light, and his 
mouth was half-open. 

Arro raised himself a little on his elbow and, taking care not to awaken his 
son with his breathing, stared hard at his face. 

The little face wore such a stern important look that Arro felt both’ sur- 
prised and embarrassed. The full, slightly parted lips seemed to be trying to 
say something. But what? 

Arro watched his sleeping son and remembered how after the death of Triinu, 
Laine had clasped Priit to her breast and in utter despair cried to him: “You’ll 
never turn me away, will you?” 

That had happened quite recently, and now it was Laine who had left them. 

He moved the edge of the blanket carefully to prevent the moonlight fall- 
ing on the boy’s eyes, and lay down again feeling deeply disturbed. F 

His first reaction on reading Laine’s letter had been to race after her and make 
‘her return; now, however, the more he thought the matter over the more clearly 
he realized that this would only have made matters worse. 

Let Laine calm down a little, let her take things easy at her parents’ home 
for a little and come to her senses. Perhaps she wouldn’t take a job straight 
‘away; she might change her mind and come back to him. 

He had to face it: life hadn’t been easy for the poor girl at Rimmu. Even 
when they had lived in better circumstances she hadn’t liked cooking and house- 
work and here in the country everything was so much harder. 

Lots of things were his fault too: he ought to have made allowances for her 
‘nature and inclinations but he had always decided things both for her as well as 
for himself. Why, he had done that in coming to Rimmt the previous spring! 

Engrossed in his own affairs he had left his wife to her own cares. Now 
she had gone away and in all fairness he had to admit that she had some right 
on her side. 

No, it would be wrong to go after her. He ought simply to write a kind, friend- 
ly letter and try to explain to her how mistaken she was after all. 
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He turned over carefully under the blanket, sighed, and thought and thought. 


-But he could not make up his mind what to do. 


Of course, his wife’s going away would make things very difficult for him. 
Who was going to look after Priit? Should he send him to town to live with Laine 
too? The very idea almost made him groan; he slipped his hot hand under the. 
blanket and-timidly touched his son’s cool soft knee. 

He tried to fight off his depression. He told himself that, to be logical, nothing 
terrible had happened. Laine had simply gone to rest a little at her parents’ 
place. Others did that. Why shouldn’t she? Sometimes people lived apart for 
several years at a time and remained on the best of terms. And what harm would. 
be done if she did return to her job at the telephone exchange? He had no right 
to forbid her to do that. He would simply find running the flat a bit hard but he 
would work something out. Kai had promised to help: she’d come in mornings and 
evenings and do everything necessary. His tastes were simple enough. But what 
about Priit? Well, there was still time to think that question over before 


deciding anything, Priit was no longer a baby: he was over six, and at that age 


he, Peeter Arro, had been tending geese. They’d find some way round everything 
and all would be well. 


The sky was already growing light when he fell asleep. 
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‘Mari Poder’s meeting with Vassar left her feeling highly excited. She had to 
admit to herself that she had not expected such sympathy from him. The thought 


_ that in defiance of the wishes of Seppel and Arro she would very soon occupy with 


dignity a position worth of her filled her with a sense of triumph. She simply could 
not bear to keep silent, she wanted everyone around to know the news, the sooner 
the better. 

She could not contain herself and the very first time she met Vaike in the 
kitchen she said to her: 

“Making soup? Well, well, carry on. Soon you’ll be quite on your own down 
here on the ground floor.” 

“Why, are you leaving?” asked Vaike to be polite. 

“I’m being transferred,” said Mari Poder casually. 

Vaike was not at all interested to know where Mari Poder was transferred to 
or who was arranging it, and that vexed Mari Poder. 

Buying bread at the shop she met Jaagup Parts’ wife, who seemed to have 
grown even thinner since their last meeting, the consequence perhaps of the envy 
that devoured her. 

The woman’s thin lips parted in a bitter-sweet smile. She enquired after Mari 
Poder’s health. 


“I’m quite well, thank you,” Mari Poder hastened to reply. “And I’ll feel 
even better soon when they move me to another district. They say the climate 
there will suit my health better.” 
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“So they’re moving you to another district,” Parts’ wife said, pricking up 
her ears. “It’s the first I’ve heard of it. Fancy that! And-what post will you occu- 
py there, if it’s no secret?” 

“Secret!” said Mari Poder, shrugging her shoulders. “I have to take over a 
new kolkhoz and pull it into shape.” 

“Well, well, that’s great news,” exclaimed the woman, shaken. 

Her moist eyes positively clung to Mari Poder’s face, she helped her to pack 
her purchases into her shopping bag and walked some of the wa’ home with her, 
trying to find out all the time which district and kolkhoz she was being trans- 
ferred to. 

But Mari Poder did not feel like telling more. 

There was only one thing she was sorry about: she could not imagine any way 
of breaking the news to Peeter Arro and that was what she wanted to do 
more than anything else—to say to him straight out: “You see, you did not be- 
lieve in me, but there are people who know my worth.” 

Meanwhile rumours ran through Rimmu that Mari Poder had appealed for 
help to the authorities in Tallinn and that it had been decided there to move her 
to another district, to a larger kolkhoz where she would have splendid conditions 
of work. It was said she had already proposed to Parts the smith that he should 
move with her to the new place, promising him a good wage. But Arro, it was said, 
did not want to let the smith go. 

Together with these rather vague rumours another far more sensational piece 
of news ran around Rimmu. The chairman’s wife had left him. | 

Although in wintertime the fields and woods of Rimmu are usually deserted, 
people were suddenly to be found who had seen Kai helping to carry Laine’s suit- 
case and put her and Vello into the bus to town. Others were found who even 
asserted that they had seen with their own eyes the taxi in which Arro had pursued 
his wife. 

As if borne by the wind Katrin Org came to see Mari Poder. It was a long 
time since they had met. 

_ Offering a present of a basket full of eggs, Katrin Org, her cheeks aglow, squint- 
ed and said feelingly: “I knew it would happen, I knew you’d win. And just think 
what has happened to Arro....” . 

“What hens are these eggs from>” Mari Poder asked suspiciously as she took 
the basket. 

“From my own, of course,” Katrin said. “What d’you take me for?” she 
waved the insinuation aside with her little plump hands. 

There was coffee on the table as in the old days. 

“Now he has burnt his fingers,” Katrin went on excitedly. “I mean him no 
harm but, I tell you, it’s punishment for his pride. But how did it all happen? 
There are various versions. You must know everything.” 

She squinted again, a sure sign that she was excited. 

“She simply left him, that’s all. They got on badly together. They quarrelled. 
He asked nothing but work from her, as if she was a hired hand, and never paid 
any attention to her. He even beat her.” 
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“Really! Beat her? His wife>” 


“I don’t mean to spread gossip but that’s what happened. Once, not long ago 
I heard a wild scream upstairs, it was Laine. I ran out into the hall. And what do 
you think I saw?” ' 


“What?” asked Katrin Org, grasping Mari Poder by the arm. 


ee oe dash out on to the landing and his face was dirty, almost black.” 
" Black!” ; 


“And there was blood on his hand.” 

“Blood!” gasped Katrin Org in a dying whisper. 

On the following days the rumours about Arro multiplied. People said that 
his wife had gone to court with a case against her husband for assault. and was 
suing for a divorce. Arro had taken Priit from hismother and would not give him 
up. He too was planning to leave Rimmu because he had no one to look after the 
house and prepare his food. 

Well, he had got his deserts, Mari Poder thought with relish. He had come 
to put the kolkhoz in order, to organize and teach people, but he was incapable 
of establishing order in his own house and family. That’s what comes of sending a 
youngster: he takes up one thing with fervour and loses sight of another. What was 
there for him to do now? Who could he go to for help? 

Although Mari Poder lost no time in spreading the news of her imminent de- 
parture the question was not at all clear in her own mind. She was even reluctant 
to consider it really seriously and kept putting it off as something there was no need 
to hurry about. But her timidity surprised her. 

She had not yet fully realized the changes that had taken place in her during 
the last difficult six months. There was a time, and that not long ago, when she 
took as quite normal the duties laid upon her by the authorities—running the 
complicated affairs of, the kolkhoz, giving orders and issuing instructions to people, 
teaching them to work the way she thought proper and no other. In those days it 
did not bother her at all that those people numbered hundreds, and that some of 
them were almost twice her age with their own experience of life and knowledge 
which sometimes surpassed her own. 

In short she had not been conscious of the responsibilities that rested on her. 
Only after losing her position did she begin to realize its significance. 

She was sincerely astonished and -quite alarmed when she thought of the 
Mari Poder who had once run the place so boldly and decisively, who had 
organized the life of the kolkhoz and its members. But had she always been in 
the right? Had circumstances and other people always been to blame for her 
failures? After all, Kotsar had put things in order at his kolkhoz, he certainly 
had! 

Now she would probably be more prudent in her attitude to life and people, 
more prudent and more on the alert. She was beginning to realize that life was 
far more complicated than she had ever imagined it to be. She was learning an- 
other very simple truth: one had to answer for everything in life. In her speeches 
in the past she used to say a lot about that and teach it to others but only her 
personal experience made her understand it properly. 
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Yes, in life one had to answer for everything, and pay dearly for one’s mis- 
takes: for a spoiled sowing, for a bundle of firewood not provided to old Kai, i | 
acts prompted by irritation and pride and perhaps even for the rude harsh words | 
spoken in anger to old Triinu. | . 

When she considered Vassar’s proposal now she was greatly surprised at her- 
self for coming to the conclusion that she would find the job quite difficult. She 
would need to exert all her moral strength to tackle this new work. Was she 
prepared to make the effort? If not, perhaps the struggle was not worth while: 
she must not fail a second time. After the trust Vassar had put in her a second fai- 
lure would be frightful. She simply would not survive it. 
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The board meeting finished late. People pushed their chairs back noisily 
and stretching their stiff legs with pleasure went out of the stuffy smoke-filled 
office. 

Peeter Arro went to look for his son. When the meeting was in its early 
stages Priit had gone to play behind the stove in the corner where Vaike sat; he 
amused himself by drawing on scraps of paper with a thick stub of blue pencil 
which Vaike gave him. Then he felt hot and tired and began to drowse. Vaike took 
him to Arro’s little half-lit office, laid him on the sofa and covered him with his 
father’s coat. 

While doing so she timidly stroked his curly hair which was as fluffy as 
chicken-down. 

Priit was lying on the sofa when his father found him. 

Arro placed the lamp on his desk and was about to wake Priit up when some- 
one came into the office. 

It was Raid. The team-leader kneaded his cap with his hands in embarrass- 
ment and looked at Arro tensely. 

“Well, we had our fill of words again,” he said with studied indifference. 
“How long are we going to talk? People have as many words in their hearts as 
leaves on the trees. That’s life. You can’t do anything about it.” 

Arro listened to Raid’s unusual statement with some surprise, and looked at 
him hard. Helmut Raid had not started this conversation for the sake of making 
general observations. 

“But there are various sorts of words; some leap to the tongue easily, others 
come with difficulty,” Raid went on. 

“Come on! Unburden yourself of your difficult words,” Arro said laconical- 
ly. “Priit and I have got to get home and eat our supper. What’s on your mind>” 

But Raid did not reply at once; he stuffed his cap into’his pocket, took out 
a packet of cigarettes and held it out to Arro. 

Arro refused; Raid lit a cigarette, examined the ash carefully and said: 

“Listen, Peeter, I’ve wanted to ask you for a long time, but I can never catch 
you alone. Are you angry with me?” 

“What for?” asked Arro, shrugging his shoulders. 
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“Well, you remember that time at the drying-room. We had a bit of a row, 
-my fault, too.” 

“Oh, that was nothing, I’ve forgotten all about it,” said Arro parting his 
hands in a deprecatory gesture. 

“It’s nothing now, but it was unpleasant enough at the time. Well, I just 
wanted to know whether you were still angry with me. As far as I am concerned 
I fully admit I was in the wrong.” 

“That belongs to the past. You paid for the damage. Let bygones be bygones.” 
“It may be so,” said Raid choosing his words carefully. “But fire does not 
burnin vain. That time you might say it burnt up my foolishness. I had to tell 
you that.” 

Raid spoke with emphasis. Arro looked hard at him, thought for a little and 
asked quietly: “But why are you telling me this today>” 

Raid hesitated; Arro was surprised to see beads of perspiration standing out 
on the man’s forehead. 

“I thought I ought to tell you,” muttered Raid. “Simply so that you should 
_know on whom you can count, Peeter, in case... in case someone suddenly 
pase icstions about the kolkhoz. Well, all right, it’s growing late. Wake up 

ne tac. 

He hurriedly stubbed out his cigarette on a metal bushing on the desk, shook 
Arro’s hand and slipped out of the room. 

What was the matter with the man, Peeter wondered after Raid had left. 

Usually one had to pull words out of Raid with a pair of pincers. And here he 
was prattling away, declaring his devotion. 

But in his heart he felt touched. 

“Up you get, old man,” he said, mastering his emotion and touching Priit 
carefully on the arm which hung from under the coat. 

“Get up and we’ll be off home. It’s warm there. Auntie Kai has gone back 
to the mill, but she has left us some gruel in the oven. Gruel with pork cracklings. 
What do you think about that? And sour-milk too.” : 

“There’s still some khalva left in the box,” piped a thin little voice from 
under thecoat and sleepy round eyes looking like ripe cherries in the lamplight 
peered at Arro. ‘ 

“You’re right,” said Arro brightly.“There’s some khalva left, it seems. I 
can’t imagine how I forgot it, old man.” 


The wind blew in their faces so Arro walked in front to shield his son. 

It was as dark as if someone had put the moon and the stars into a sack. 

But even in the darkness Arro could clearly imagine the landscape he had 
grown used to: the snow-clad fields dotted with pine groves and clumps of alder, 
the great ancestral solitary birch-trees at the edge of the road, the occasional boul- 
ders rising above the sncw and looking like cows lying there asleep. 

Far away a light twinkled in a window: Vaike evidently must have hurried 
home and was now lighting the stove. 
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Arro intended to turn in the direction of the house but just then noticed an- 
other, brighter light away to the side. It could only come from the saw-mill. He 
was surprised: surely old Mart was not still busy there? Earlier that day they had 
changed a bearing in the motor: when Arro left to go to the meeting Mart had 
stayed behind to clean up and lubricate. P 

“Not feeling tired, old man?” said Arro to Priit over his shoulder. “What d 
you say if we drop in at the saw-mill?” pet 

“All right,” the lad agreed readily, adding in a piping voice, “we'll pick up 
some chips and saw-dust.” 

As they walked the light disappeared, screened probably by the shed or the 
trees. 

They were quite surprised to find themselves up against a wall. They made 
out the shape of a dark pile of planks. There was a pungent smell of saw-dust. 
A thin band of light came from the half-open door. 

Arro let the boy go ahead and followed him into the shed. ; 

Mart was standing at a joiner’s bench fixed in the corner, wiping his oil- 
stained hands on a piece of rag. 

“Why haven’t you gone home>” Arro said reproachfully. “Thinking of spend- 
ing the night here?” 

Mart met the newcomers with a slow glance that rested finally on Priit. 
Then he wiped his hands again and said: 

“J heard your foot-steps a long way off. I wondered who it was up so late. 
And now it turns out to be Peeter and the boy. What made you pass your own 
house?” 

“We wanted a breath of fresh air after sitting at that smoky meeting. We no- 
ticed the light,” Arro ‘said. 

Priit dashed eagerly to a pile of saw-dust. 

Arro tested the driving-belt stretched tightly over the pulley and said with 
pleasure: “Well, I see you’ve cleaned it and stretched the belt. We can get it 
running again now.” A 

“Tomorrow morning,” said Mart with a nod. 

“Yes. It was not long ago when we were digging the pit and now just look 
at the amount of the timber we’ve sawn for the spring,” said Arro and cast an 
avid look round the building and at the angular outline of the saw. 

He was secretly proud of this saw-mill: it even looked different inside than 
all other saw-mills he had ever seen. That was partly thanks to Mart. It was he who 
had built into the walls of the shed lockers for the sawers’ clothes, laid out spare 
blades and tools in neat pigeon-holes, and provided the compartment for first- 
aid equipment. : 

Mart’s tiny joiner’s bench was, as usual, impeccably tidy, the vice was free 
from saw-dust, the oil can wiped, the cotton waste kept in a special box. 

“We shall be able to open the building season the moment the snow melts,” 
said Mart with a restrained note of pride in his voice. “The sawing doesn’t take 
long if the people set about the business seriously. Aye, the sawing doesn’t take 
long if people only agree among themselves.” 
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He meant to say something else but held his tongue. And it was only when 
Arro called Priit and was about to leave that the old man, his face grave, 
suddenly said: 

“We can saw, but they say you won’t be with us, chairman.” 

Arro looked at him with astonishment. 

“What are you talking about?” 

“They say you’re planning to leave, Peeter,” Mart said, almost in a whisper 
though there was nobody there to overhear them. 

Arro looked at him dumbfounded. He detected a note of reproach in Mart’s 
remark. And then he began to understand something vaguely. That strange 
conversation with Raid had evidently a direct connection with what Mart had 
just said. 

“Who’s saying that?” he asked quietly. 

“There are some who are saying it,” Mart answered obliquely. “Oh, I wouldn’t 
have stopped to listen to them, only I see with my own eyes that it’s, well, diffi- 
cult for you, lad. Excuse my bluntness, but you’re young enough to be my son. 
I thought that maybe there was some truth in what people are saying.” 

Mart stood opposite Arro looking glum and guarded, his horny old blackened 

fingers moved like the antennae of an ant sensing danger. Arro looked in silence 
at those fingers and his heart suddenly contracted with a poignant feeling of ten- 
derness towards those old fingers, towards the little electric bulb hanging on a 
cord which ran from so far to this unknown shed with a saw in it. As if with 
the eye of a stranger he saw the patches of shrubs hemming in the solitary shed 
amidst the silent fields of Rimmu. 
. You would think that without a slightest effort the February blizzards could 
have smothered its roof. And yet, however high the snow-drifts piled, every mor- 
ning the trail of Mart’s footsteps reappeared, showing the way to the woodcutters 
going to aroutine job, and to him, Arro, and Raid and everybody who was making 
‘ready for the big building drive which would start in Rimmu when the 
spring thaw came. 

“How can you believe such things?” Arro asked in a hollow voice. 

“It is a lie, then,” said Mart rousing himself and lifting his eyes slowly on 
Arro. : 

“An utter lie! Whatever people say, you and I will be sowing and building 
together.” 

“And Jaagup Parts will be with us,” Mart added in a suspiciuosly quaver- 
ing voice and blew his nose loudly on a chequered handkerchief. “He did 
right to tell his wife he’d wring her neck if she went on saying silly things 
about you.” 

“Did he say that?” 

“Strike me dead if he didn’t say that, word for word.” 

“T reckon, Mart, that our affairs are not bad at all if he said that,” muttered 
Arro and a faint gleam came into his light-brown eyes. “That’s right, our affairs 
are not bad at all, far from it.” 
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His talk with Mart reminded Arro of recent events which he tried not to think 
about. So the details of his private life were already well known in Rimmu. He 
did not consider it necessary to make enquiries—his self-esteem and pride did not 
permit it—but from what Raid and Mart said he realized he was being very much 
talked about. 

Why, they were even talking about hisimminent departure from the kolkhoz!. 
That surprised and wounded him especially deeply. Parts’ wife, damn her, did 
not know him very well. The idea of leaving the kolkhoz had never entered his 
mind, not even when he had read the letter Laine had left him. 

True, his wife’s departurehad put him in a difficult spot, but all the same 
he had got through the fortnight since she had left, and somehow he’d kept his 
head above water. 

After reflection he had written Lainea letter in which he pretended that noth- 
ing had happened. She had simply gone away to rest with her parenis. Was this 
the time to think about when she would return? There was no need for her to worry 
about him or Priit. Kai came every day and did what was necessary about the 
house; they, thank heavens, had plenty to eat, and the cow and the poultry did 
not go hungry either. As soon as he had a little spare time he and Priit would 
come to see Laine and Vello in town for a few days. And why shouldn’t she come to 
see them? She would have days off too, even if she took a job. After all, many peo- 
ple lived apart, the main thing was to be together in their hearts. 

Laine replied in a joyful tone. 

Oh, how good he was! She felt certain of that once more. What, after all, 
was the sense of complicating life with unnecessary difficulties if you could al- . 
ways find an easier and happier solution for both of them? She was already back 
at her old job; her girl friends had been really glad to see her, her chief had wel- 
comed her. One day she and her friends had lunched at the tiny café, “The Pearl,” 
like in the old days. Did he remember it—in the corner house opposite the tele- 
phone exchange? Their old friend, the stout waitress had served them. On seeing 
Laine she had said: “Heavens above, where have you been all this time? I was 
beginning to think you were ill. I do*feel relieved.” 

The words had brought tears to Laine’s eyes. 

She had grown a little unaccustomed to her work and lost the knack of it. 
But it would soon come back to her. The only trouble was with her hands. They 
were not what they used to be. Her fingers had coarsened, had become rough and 
brown from pealing potatoes. But that would mend with time. Vello felt splendid. 
His granny and grandad vied with each other in looking after him. Couldn’t he 
bring Priit for a little to play with his brother? 

Arro read the letter aloud to Priit but for some reason when he got to the 
place where Laine asked whether he did not want to bring Priit to town 
he put the sentence in his own words. It was as though he feared that on 
ae his mother’s words the little boy would jump up and dash off to her 
in Tallinn. 
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_The longer Arro pondered over the letter the less he liked it. Perhaps it was 
_its joyous tone that irked him. 

Laine clearly didnot feel very sorry that she had abandoned the family and 
was wholly under the impression of her return to Tallinn. In her transports of 
delight it had not even entered her head to enquire about his affairs—if only 
out of politeness. 

True, he himself conceded that Laine’s return to Tallinn was the best way 
out of the situation. But it irked him that she should have clutched at the idea 
so eagerly and gladly. He had expected something else, just what he did not know. 
_ The letter finished with the words: “Take care of yourselves, my dear men. 
Love and kisses. See you soon. In a day or two I shall try to ring you up after 
eleven in the evening.” 

Remembering that promised telephone call Arro looked at his watch and 
walked faster. Somehow he felt sure Laine would call him that very evening. 
While he and Priit were knocking the snow off their boots in the hall the door 
of the downstairs kitchen opened slightly and Vaike peeped out. She said noth- 
ing but smiled at them kindly. And they both smiled back. Although really there 
was nothing to smile about. As quickly as she appeared Vaike slipped back. 

They had supper at the kitchen table sitting opposite each other. They ate 
out of one plate to save the washing up. 

From time to time Arro looked impatiently at his watch. Priit’s eyes began to 
droop, his spoon slipped out of his hand. Arro undressed him and put him to bed. 

When he picked up the boy’s coat to hang it up he felt saw-dust and bits 
of wood in the pockets. 

Full of vague contradictory emotions he stood in the middle of the room hold- 
ing the coat and looking at the saw-dust in his hand, thinking and wondering 
whether he could tear himself away and go toTallinnsoon. It was unlikely. And 
if so, would he take Priit with him? He was not at all certain. He suddenly felt 
afraid of losing his son, he felt he could not part with him. It was as though, 
with the departure of his wife and Vello, all the love he felt for his family had 
become concentrated on Priit alone. 

Waiting for Laine’s call he sat on the sofa. It was nearly midnight but the 
telephone was silent. 

And what if she did not come back at all, he asked himself bluntly and rea- 
lized the idea had been at the back of his mind for some time. Laine’s letter had 
only confirmed his vague apprehensions. 

Both of them in their letters had assured each other warmly that nothing 
had changed, but at the same time both of them knew they were deceiving each 
other. 
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Vaike settled down again in her room. 

The first thing she did was to buy some wall-paper, and old Piilbaum 
pasted it on for her. At her request he gave a coat of fresh paint to the floor and 
without extra charge painted the old wooden bed too. 
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As for the door to the hall through which Reinhold Arn used to slip in sur- 
reptitiously with his own key, Vaike locked it for good and hung a rug over it. 
In general she felt an urge to repaint and repaper and decorate everything in the 
house she found unsightly. 
For some time after coming out of hospital she had looked at people in a 
furtive way: she had been afraid they were going to ask her questions, heap re- 
proaches on her or preach to her. 

There were some who were quite willing to preach. 

Mari Poder was the first to try and put s~*me sense into her head. 

“You're too credulous; you must not believe people,” she said. “There are 
many scoundrels in this world and most of them are men. Some don’t consider 
even their own mothers, like that dear sonny-boy of Triinu’s. I know what I am 
talking about. Take my friend Evald. As soon as he has stuffed himself with food 
he grows sentimental and says to me, ‘I’ll marry you, Mari, honest, I will.’ D’you 
think I believe him? Not for a moment. I know he chases every skirt in every 
town. And did you believe Arn? Why, taxi-drivers are the worst deceivers of 
all. All day long they think of nothing else except adding a bit to their speedo- 
meter, and fleecing the passengers. That Arn of yours is simply a swindler; look 
at what he did to Kai! There are many rascals in this world, my dear.” 

Vaike turned pale and shrivelled up like a leaf in the fire. She had not yet 
learned to master a feeling of timidity in the presence of this commanding wo- 
man who had once been the kolkhoz chairman, and she was afraid to contra- 
dict her. 

Every word of Mari Poder’s struck deep into her exposed heart and seared 
it. She felt like shouting into the woman’s face: “It’s not true, people are not 
like that. You are lying.” But she dared not do it. 

Vaike had suffered but that had not made her lose her faith in human nature. 
It had, in fact, strengthened it. Before her ordeal she had not understood Triinu 
properly. She had not known that remarkable doctor at the town hospital, whose 
eyes were so warm and young despite his greving hair. She had scarcely known, 
az ay case she had not understood Peeter Arro whom she had paid no attention 
0 before. 

But now she thought about those people as she lay awake at night and in 
the morning her pillow would be damp. 

It tortured her to think that she had never thanked Triinu properly for the 
care the old woman had taken of her. She still felt the upsurge of courage that 
she had been given by the touch of the warm hands of that wonderful doctor, 
whose kind human attitude her heart felt so clearly. 

Above all it was of Peeter Arro that Vaike thought these days. He was one 
of the few who had not spoken a single word to her about what had happened. 
He was calm, attentive and cheerful with her. She saw how he was trying to vary 
her everyday work. And he was taking this trouble at the time when he was prob- 
ably going through an ordeal something like hers. What courage and great-heart- 


edness he must have to be able to master his feelings like that! And take trouble 
about others too. 
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With joy and respect in her eyes she watched his back when he received peo- 
ple in the office, and the intensity of her look must have been so great that it 
sometimes made Arro turn round in perplexity. 

As a small recompense for his kindness she tidied up the office cupboard 
where old papers usually lay in disorder. It took her no few evenings to put 
pees in order, throwing away what was not needed and placing the rest in 
olders. 

When, later on, he praised her in front of the whole meeting tears came to 

her eyes: she had become so sentimental these days. 
She also tried to help Arro by looking after Priit when his father brought 
him to the office. Priit would run to her desk the moment he entered the room | 
for he knew he was going to get either a new soft india-rubber, a chain of paper 
clips or an empty drawing-pins box. 

Sometimes Priit even ran down stealthily to see Vaike in her room. 

On one occasion when his father was out he looked at Vaike with unusual 
seriousness and asked: “Are you a widow, Auntie Vaike?” 

“What did you say?” Vaike asked in a frightened voice. “What made you 
think that?” 

Tears rose involuntarily to her eyes. 

“You are a widow,” Priit said sadly. 

“Who told you that?” 

“Auntie Kai. She said that now everyone living in this house is widowed.” 

“Auntie Kai was joking,” Vaike said with a forced smile. 

“Why are you crying? Because of Auntie Triinu?” 

“Yes, because of her too. Because of all good people,’ 
because of your father too, but bit off her tongue in time. 

Priit cast her a suspicious glance and said: 

“Bad people can make others cry too.” 

“What do you know about that?” 

“Auntie Mari made Auntie Triinu cry.” 

Vaike was in a hurry to bring this dangerous conversation to an end and pick~ 
ing up a thick red pencil started drawing a cock for Priit. 


’ 


she almost added, 


Chapter & 


Early in April the bare fields and groves were enveloped in dense fog. It 
was so thick that when Priit pressed his nose and mouth to the window-pane he 
could not even see the old spreading apple-tree below in the orchard. All he could 
vaguely see was the outline of the nearest shrubs and a weathercock on a pole. 

Priit put on a pair of sun-glasses which his father had given him. A faint 
green light seemed to be filtering through the fog. nee pose 

Through the open ventilation window he heard indistinct rustlings and 
sounds; a bird’s voice asserted stubbornly “d’you hear, d’you hear... d’you 
Hear... ...” 
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A little stream of water dripped from the roof with a metallic ring. 

But Priit could not see either the bird or the dripping water in the green fog. 

Disappointed in his efforts to solve the mystery going on in the fog Priit 
took off his glasses and began to play with a bedraggled bear made of white fleece. 

He sat the one-eared little bear on a chair and said to it sternly: 

“Momm, you. are big now and you can sit by yourself. Auntie Kai is not 
coming today. Her feet ache. Soon Auntie Vaike will come back and will cook 
some gruel. She will put our pot on the range too. When she comes I'll go down-~ 
stairs to see her, and you, Momm, must sit here by yourself and not be afraid. I’1 
bring you your food up here.” 

Then he listened carefully for the sound of the door opening or for Vaike’s 
voice downstairs. But he heard nothing. 

Then, he played a long game in which Momm sucked some snow and caught 
cold. He pressed a cotton-reel to his ear and rang up grandpa Piilbaum, who ar- 
rived quickly on a horse harnessed to the basket with which they went into the 
forest in autumn for mushrooms. Priit carefully laid the patient in this impro- 
vised sledge and covered him with a handkerchief which Vaike had given him. 

At the hospital the doctor put a mustard plaster on Momm’s side; it was 
made out of silver paper off the piece of toffee. Then he squirted medicine at 
him with a rubber syringe. 

But nothing helped, Momm died, as Auntie Triinu had died, and at the head 
of the corpse Priit laid a sprig of juniper pulled out of the broom, to serve as 
white lilac. . 

When everything was ready for Momm to be lowered into the grave—a 
dark corner behind the sofa—Priit heard Vaike’s voice singing something down- 
stairs. 

In a second he had sat Momm back on to the chair and, telling the toy bear 
not to be afraid, he darted out of the room. 

Downstairs in the kitchen he found Mari Poder with Vaike. Mari did not 
look pleased to see him and said grumpily: 

“Well, why are you standing at the door, either come in or go away. Shut 
the door.” 

Her voice made him shiver but a moment later he caught the loving glance 
and smile secretly bestowed on him by Vaike and he realized that he and she were 
partners. 

Priit advanced and with a cautious glance at Mari Poder, silently pressed 
himself against a table near the window. 

He had long noticed that the two women behaved very differently at the 
kitchen-range. Mari Poder came into the kitchen as if she owned the place. She 
washed the potatoes to feed the pigs and as they boiled stirred*them so energetically 
that the water splashed in all directions and fell on Vaike’s dress. 

Mari Poder’s pot took up half the range and drew all the heat to itself, 
Auntie Vaike put her little saucepan and a bigger one—for Priit and his 


aie the side where there was not much chance for the water ever boil- 
ing fast. 
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_Auntie Vaike was always darting quick frightened looks at Mari Poder 
trying not to touch her things by accident or, what would be still worse, Mari 
Poder herself. 

_ As he watched them it dawned on Priit that Auntie Vaike was afraid of the 
big angry Mari Poder. His heart was filled to the brim with a warm fellow feel- 
ing for his dear friend and with a desire to help and to defend her. 

_ Hewatched Mari Poder’s movements distrustfully, trying to think of some- 
thing to do that she would not like. Her grumpy ill-natured voice grated on 
his ears. 

Finally he got an idea. 

His eyes fell on the soap dish next to a basin and buckets on a low bench. 
Some slippery grey bits of soap looking like little pebbles shone in the soap dish. 

Priit remembered the stern way his mother used to forbid him to drop bits 
of soap on the floor in case someone should slip on them inadvertently. 

His heart beat pit-a-pat. 

He moved stealthily to the bench and nimbly pulled a few flat bits of soap 
out of the dish. 

He watched Mari Poder’s feet in their muddy galoshes and when she walked 
to the buckets with a scoop in her hand he threw one and then a second bit of 
soap on the floor. But Mari Poder calmly trod on the first and did not even falter. 

As for the second bit, her foot passed it untouched. 

Then he chose the appropriate moment and holding his breath and biting 
the end of his tongue threw a third piece. 

Mari Poder was walking importantly with a full scoop of water in her hands 
when suddenly her foot shot forward and she swayed and squealed. Her hands 
waved in the air and she only just managed to keep on her feet, but the water 
from the scoop splashed partly on her, partly on the floor. 

Purple with fright and shock she looked down at her feet, saw the bit of soap 
and turned her eyes on Priit, who was half-dead from fright himself. Her eyes 
gleamed cruelly. She picked up a handy thick rope-end and lurched towards 
Priit; the little boy screamed and took refuge in a corner between the window 
and the table. 

And then something happened which Priit would remember for the rest of 
his life. ; 

Vaike turned around; horror sprang into her eyes; she snatched a piece of 
fire-wood from the shelf and brandishing it over her head stood between Mari 
Poder and Priit. 

“Don’t you dare,” she cried shrilly. “Don’t you dare hit him.” 

Mari Poder was dumbfounded. She stared at the girl and said in a threatening 
growl: 

“What’s this got to do with you? Get out of my way.” 

“Don’t dare hit him,” cried Vaike her cheeks aflame. “You’re rotten, you 
drove Triinu to her grave. I won’t let you hit him. I’d rather kill you, d’you 
hear?” 8 
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For a few seconds Mari Poder, unable to grasp the situation, looked at the 
thin slip of a girl whom she could have hurled back to the wall with a single 
kick. But Vaike did not lower her eyes before that baleful morose glare. 

Mari Poder’s face slowly turned grey, her eyes assumed an expression 0 
dull indifference. She tossed the rope-end on to the table and left the kitchen 
without another word. : 

She slammed the door behind her, hard enough to shake the house. _ 

Vaike dropped the piece of firewood from her limp hand, ran to Priit and 
flung her arms around his fair curly head. She did not cry, she simply pressed her 
blazing cheek silently to his head and breathed fast. _ 

There was something in that moment which Priit would probably never 
dare tell anyone about—neither his father nor his mother—but which he would 
certainly remember all his life. 


Mari Poder went into her room and for some unknown reason turned the key 
in the lock. She sat down cautiously at the table and stared motionless at the wall. 

She had quite forgotten the potatoes she had left simmering in the pot. She 
even found it hard to recall what the quarrel in the kitchen had been about. She 
was astonished and alarmed by the way Vaike, always so timid in her presence, 
always giving in to her, had just flared up. 

Even that unfledged chicken who had burnt her wings so stupidly was de- 
fying her. % 

What was it she had cried? That she, Mari Poder, had tormented Triinu, 
that the old woman had died because of her? What a lie! All Rimmu knew that 
Triinu had died of a heart-attack, of old age. And if anyone was to blame it was 
Triinu’s son Juulius. It was his letter that upset Triinu. What had she, Mari 
Poder, to do with it? 

So did her thoughts run on; from time to time she jerked her head uncon- 
sciously. Why should she stand it all, she asked herself indignantly. The unjust 
reproaches, the foolish suspicion, the looks cast at her askance. Why? Why was. 
she lingering in this village? If this went on any longer she would become a laugh- 
ing-stock not only in the eyes of Seppel and Arro, Raid, and others but of that. 
slip of a girl Vaike, perhaps even of old Kai. 

What was she waiting for? Until they drove her out? Why hadn’t she replied 
to Vassar’s invitation yet, letting it go more than three weeks? After all, he might 
have given the job to someone else. 

This thought frightened her. Tearing herself from the table, she walked 
rapidly up and down the room stopping in her confusion now in front of the win- 
dow overlooking the front garden with its lilac bushes enveloped in fog, now 
before the cupboard. 

During the past few days she had grown calm, as though her future was settled 
once and for all. The mere possibility of a job had raised her self-esteem. But 


she had to reply to Vassar sooner or later. However she could not summon up- 
enough resolution to do so. 
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She was no longer confident of her ability to manage the complicated affairs 
of a kolkhoz and to handle human relationships and the lives of people. It was 
only in recent months that she had realized how difficult all that was. 

She would do better to go to Kotsar, she told herself and walked about the 
room more calmly. If you weighed it up soberly, his proposal was not such a bad 
one. In the first place she knew something about fruit-growing. Kotsar was a 
man of broad outlook, there would be unlimited opportunities and prospects for 
her. But the main thing was that she would untie this difficult knot, find her 
place and reach peace of mind. 

I will go to Kotsar, Mari Poder told herself forcing the decision out of her 
irresolute mind. I’ll go and settle things. Life will take its normal course. I can’t 
live this way. 

Hurriedly, as though frightened of changing her mind again, she pulled out 
paper and ink and wrote a short letter to Kotsar in sprawling handwriting. 

Well, that was that, she thought with affected buoyancy as she sealed the 
envelope. But all the same her heart ached. 
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The foggy weather lasted several days. 

When the sun came out Priit was surprised to see that the snow-drifts had 
sunk and that the snow was covered with water and had turned dark; naked pat- 
ches of black earth showed in the fields. 

The sunshine sparkled in the pools and in the drops of water dripping from 
the thin twigs of the birch-trees; the glass tube of the thermometer on the win- 
dow warmed up and a blue column of the spirits jumped up. Dense clouds of 
vapour rose from the roof. 

Arro opened the drawer where he kept the tools and rummaged among them. 
He pulled out a brace and fitted a large bit in it. 

“What are you going to do, Daddy?” asked Priit. 

“You’ll see,” Arro answered tersely. 

A few days later he brought home a gutter made of thick aluminium. 

“What’s that for?” asked Priit. 

“You'll see,” Arro said cryptically and looked impatiently at the set- 
ting sun. 

Its beams grew hotter every day and the grainy snow marked with the traces 
of dogs and poultry melted in its rays like dirty soap froth. 

First to appear from under the snow were the roads and the southern slopes 
of the hillocks, after them the ploughed fields; in the shadow of the woods the 
snow still held, gradually turning into an icy crust, gnawed at from below by 
the spring waters. 

Black crows scattered over the plough-lands and when the pale pure corollas 
of snow-drops peeped through the previous year’s rotting leaves in the glades of 
the forest a miracle took place: the blue vault of the sky rang with the song of 
larks. 
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On one of those days Arro came home earlier than usual and, noticeably 
excited, said: 

“Well, old man, get ready, the time has come.” 

Priit darted about the room picking up his clothes. It was impossible to sit 
indoors in such weather. And sit he had to because Kai was still suffering from 
an attack of her rheumatism. 

“Put on your rubber boots,” Arro ordered. “Everything’s still under water.” 

“Where’re we going?” asked Priit. 

“Into the forest, sonny. We’ll have a look how the hares spent the winter 
there: maybe we’ll see a squirrel.” 

“And we’ll gather moss. I’ll take a basket.” 

“Yes, take it and we’ll take the little pot too.” 

They headed for the edge of the nearest woods. They had to walk along the 
boundaries of the fields and along the paths: on the plough-land their feet sank 
up to their ankles. 

Now and again Arro had to stop and wait for the little boy. Priit lingered 
for a long time now near willow shrubs dotted with little silver balls of fluff to 
tear off a twig, now darting into alder groves, attracted by the bright-blue eyes 
of the first wood-violets. His cap was tilted, his forehead scratched. 

“Coming,” he called obediently in reply to his father’s summons. But each 
time Arro stopped he would see Priit, his head flung back, looking at the sky 
for larks, with the basket, willow twigs, and flowers lying at his feet on the grey 
rusty earth. 

So with protracted delays and long stops they finally reached the edge of 
the wood. They could see white trunks of birch-trees gleaming through a dark 
screen of dense young fir-trees. 

The standing water made it quite difficult to get through to them; they 
et to jump from one soft mound to another, clinging to pliant branches of the 
willows. 

Arro stopped at a stout trunk of an old birch with rough dark cracks in its 
thick coarse bark. 

Priit was extremely interested to see what his father was going to do next. 
Arro took the brace from his pocket and holding it to the tree trunk drilled a 
hole in the tree a little above the ground. Yellowish saw-dust spurted in the air. 
. He ae deep into the tree the bit became wet and a damp stain spread down 

e bark. 

Arro pulled out the moist bit and licked it; then he winked at Priit, took 
ne Ae gutter and stuck its sharp end into the tree trunk under the hole he had 
rilled. 

A transparent drop of birch sap dripped from the gutter followed by another, 
and before long a thin clear little stream was flowing. : 

_ Arro hurriedly hung the pot to the end of the gutter. With a delicate sound 
like a hum of mosquitoes the stream of sap struck the bottom of the pot. 

“Now we'll sit down for a quarter of an hour and then we’ll drink birch- 
sap,” said Arro. “That’s something worth waiting for.” 
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He lit a cigarette; the tobacco smoke tickled his nostrils; out here in the 
forest among the fresh scent of spring moss soaked with water the tobacco 
smelt particularly aromatic and pleasant, quite unlike the way it smelled in the 
office during long meetings and discussions. 

Tiny, almost invisible midges hung over the pot. One midge fell into the 
gutter and two pairs of human eyes watched the stream carry it into the pot. 
Neither father nor son moved a finger to save the drowning midge. 

In the bright gleam of the spring sky, in the glitter of the forest pools bor- 
dered with green moss, in the twittering of the birds, in the delicate sound of 
the birch sap dripping into the pot, even in the endless circling of the midges 
there was something which evoked a happy languor. Priit did not know how much 
time had passed when his father who was sitting opposite him on a knotty root 
suddenly dropped his cigarette end and let his head droop. 

“I dozed off,” he muttered guiltily, smacking his lips with pleasure. 

Priit examined his father’s face carefully: he thought it looked tired. 

“You’ve grown old, Daddy,” he said. 

“Really? You don’t say,” Arro said in-surprise and rubbed his rough cheek. 
He looked embarrassed. “Well, I’ll shave today. We'll drink birch-sap, that’ll 
soon make me feel younger. Oh, look, there is a lot in the pot. Let’s try it.” 

He handed Priit the pot. 

To his surprise Priit saw the tops of the trees and a patch of blue sky reflected 
in the bottom of the transparent juice, just as in a lake. Someone’s pink face 
with cherry-bright eyes round with curiosity was looking out of there as out of the 
bottom of a well and stretching his lips greedily to meet the liquid sucked up 
by living roots from the bosom of the spring earth. 

Priit slowly drank the cold, sweetish sap which had a barely perceptible 
smell of the forest. 

“Don’t drink too much all at once. It’s cold,” said Arro, “It’s strong. Has 
a lot of power in it. Why, this forest grew on sap like that. It’s the sap of the earth; 
now you’ll know what it tastes like. If you’ve tasted it once in your life you will 
always love the earth and be faithful to it whatever happens. Drink it and you 
will grow up big too.” ! 

After Priit had drunk, Arro took the pot and drained it. As he hung it up 
again under the gutter he said: 

“Now we’ll come here often.” 

They walked along the edge of the forest and came to a big ant-hill under 
the branches of a spreading fir-tree with its top chopped off. 

They leaned over the ant-hill and watched the seething movement of the 
red ants up and down the slope of pine-needles. 

“Look how efficient they are,” Arro said to his son. “See that one that has 
got hold of apine needle and is dragging it along? For that ant it’s what a pine 
trunk is to a man. Now the needle has slipped and fallen but that doesn’t matter: 
two other ants have dashed up to help and have taken the load further on. 
One ant couldn’t do anything. But together they have built a big strong 
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palace; rain and storm mean nothing to it. Don’t you think that’s marvellous, 
Prt” 

They returned home by a roundabout way taking paths across the meadows 
and through the pastures that wound between walls of moss-grown stone. 

Arro, as usual, walked in front and chose the driest path. But even so his 
feet left deep marks in the springy pliable earth. Priit tried to walk in his father’s 
footprints. To do so cost him a big effort and he had to take long bounds, but ~ 
he persisted and never stopped. He wanted-people who might come along the 
path afterwards to think that only one big man had gone along there before 
them. 

Coming out on to an open place near where the field tracks crossed Priit was 
surprised to see Mari Poder. 

She was standing near the remains of an old stone barn, watching Arro and 
Priit coming along the track. 

Priit lost no time in telling his father. 

Arro took a brief glance in Mari Poder’s direction. He had time to notice 
that her face wore a strange expression as though she were frightened or upset, 
the look of a person who has been caught unawares in his thoughts. 

“Why has she got such a red face, Daddy?” asked Priit. 

“From the spring breeze,” Arro said, adding severely: “Don’t stare at her. 
ItSerude. © 

All the same, Priit could not. resist the temptation to look back at Mari 
Poder when she was already a fair distance behind them. 

She was still watching them. Her arms hung down listlessly, and she seemed 
to have shrunk in size somehow. 

Suddenly she waved limply and irresolutely to Priit. 

His first impulse was to wave back but he recalled the recent quarrel in 
the kitchen and, hardening his heart, turned away and did not look back again. 

However, when he was home again and lying in bed he could not forget the 
way Mari Poder had waved a limp hand to him and how he had turned away. 
And that made him feel ashamed and terribly contrite. 

And so in those days Priit acquired his little secrets which were not to be 
shared with any grown-up, not even with his father. 
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After posting her letter to Kotsar, Mari Poder had calmed down. In her 
fe she was already getting ready to move to a new place and meet new 
people. : 

While waiting for Kotsar’s reply she made some preparations, she did a 
lot of washing, hung out her clothes to air and packed her spare things. 

April was drawing to a close; the temperature rose to sixty in the shade; it 


took only a week for the spring to come into its own; among the grass in the woods 
the first: dandelions awoke. 
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Through the open kitchen window the breeze brought in a damp smell of 
earth mixed with last year’s rotting leaves. Mari Poder could not resist the urge 
to go out of doors and wander at random through the fields. 

In the old days, when she made her rounds of the kolkhoz, she usually start- 
ed with the cattle farm; perhaps that was why she set out in that direction this 
time too. 

_But before she reached the old cowshed she saw the herd on the pasture 
which stretched, still bare of grass, under the leafless shrubs of willow and ash. 

She walked nearer. What she saw shocked her so much that she stopped: 
the cows wandering towards her were emaciated, their bones stuck out sharply, 
their coats were covered with tufts of hair that had sprouted during the winter 
over their sunken ribs. 

The cows hungrily licked up from the damp earth some barely visible tiny . 
blades of grass. A feeling of pity pierced Mari Poder to the heart. Of peasant stock 
herself she realized at a glance what a hard winter the animals had passed through, 
and she felt horrified to think that she had not even given them a thought 
during recent months. 

When the February blizzards had been howling and the March frosts had 
set in, her head had been burning with cruel consuming thoughts; there had 
been times when she had doubted whether she could stand it any longer and 
thought she would collapse, but not once had she remembered the cattle. It had 
been beyond her at that time. She had to think of keeping herself on her 
feet. But now she saw that the poor cattle too had gone through a wretched time. 

Her eyes involuntarily filled with tears. That was how Milvi Lepp found 
her when she came out of the cowshed on her way to the herd. 

Milvi came swinging along in high rubber boots with a red knitted jumper 
over her dress. She was waving a twig that she had just torn from a shrub 
and, with a happy smile on her freckled face, called throaty orders to 
the cows. 

When she reached Mari Poder she looked at her with surprise. 

“Why, you do look upset!” 

“Oh, how terribly thin they are,” was all that Mari Poder could say. 

“Now everything’s all right,” said Milvi exultantly. “The worst is over now. 
I pulled them through. Didn’t lose a single one of them. Now they’re all right: 
they’re out to grass. And this year, well... .” 

Glancing at Mari Poder she stopped abruptly and did not finish what she had 
meant to say. 

But Mari Poder understood very well what she had left unsaid. 

Of course, Milvi Lepp meant to say that during the coming year the new 
chairman would manage to lay in astore of fodder and would take care of 
the herd. 

Mari Poder held her tongue, turned on her heel and went quietly on her way. 
She no longer wanted to proceed with her inspection tour. She made for the stream 
which was flowing in full spate under bushes of bird-cherry whose. tiny sticky 
leaves were already unfolding from the buds. 
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The stream led her to the old mill with the dilapidated roof. 

She was surprised to see, long before she came up to the place, that a heap 
of fresh-cut pine shingles lay up against the wall. When she came nearer she even 
ran her fingers over the yellow resinous cuts of the shingles. 

She heard a feeble yelping behind her back. 

Turning, she saw the red dog. Beside it stood old Kai wearing a thick grey 
jumper. ae 

“Good morning, Mari. Has the sunshine tempted you out?” said the loqua- 
cious old woman. “D’you see my shingles? Everyone looks at them and congra- 
tulates me: Now I’m going to have a sound roof over my head. Let it rain cats 
and dogs now, I don’t care.” 

“Did they cut them for you at the saw-mill?” asked Mari Poder. 

“Yes, at our saw-mill. The first thing Peeter did when he came to see me 
was to promise me that. Oh yes, he’s one to keep his promises. Doesn’t take him 
long to do something, once he’s given his word. He’s a real manager, he is. 

Mari Poder released herself from the old chatterbox as quickly as she could 
and leaving the stream went along the edge of a deep ditch towards a small pine 
wood. The last thing she wanted now was to hear Arro’s praises being sung. The 
last thing she wanted on this sweet April day was to recollect the past. Were 
the collective farmers satisfied with Arro? Well, let them be! She had put him 
out of her mind. Everything she had lived through since Arro’s, arrival she had 
consigned to the past. 

She walked under a canopy of short but thick and bushy young pines. Her » 
ears picked up the distinct sounds of hammer blows in the distance. Someone 
was driving nails into planks. 

The sounds surprised her: in that direction, she recalled, there was no house 
except the abandoned log cottage which someone, probably the forester, had start- 
ed to build during the war and then left unfinished. 

Curiosity drew her to the edge of the forest. She saw a house under con- 
struction in a glade. Someone has nailed clean white boards to black seasoned 
trusses. 

She put up her hand to shield her eyes and looked hard. She recognized 
Helmut Raid. 

Anxious not to be spotted she hastily drew back into the shadow of a tree 
and walked on. 

A winding cart-track finally brought her out to the remains of a stone barn 
with a twisted little birch-tree sticking its boughs through the cracks in the wall. 

Reaching the place where the track crossed another she was about to turn 
in the direction of home when she suddenly stopped as though rooted to the ground. 
Along the other track, passing the barn, Peeter Arro was walking with his son 
following in his footprints. 
ne Arro was positively haunting her that day, like a symbol of inescapable 
ate. 

He seemed to be lost in his thoughts as he walked. Apparently he had not 
noticed her. 
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A long time had passed since Mari Poder had seen Arro in the clear light 
of day. Now she examined him carefully. He had changed during the winter: 
he had grown thinner, folds had appeared around his mouth, there was a graver, 
a harder look in his eyes. Even his gait had changed: it had lost that youthful, 
somewhat flamboyant élan with which he had bounded ahead of her up the stairs 
to the attic’to look at his new quarters. What a long time ago that seemed! Now 
he walked with the strong even gait of a man who knows exactly how far away 
his goal lies and how long it will take him to get there. 

Taken unawares, Mari Poder for some reason did not feel as angry with Arro 
as usual. It was as though the feeling which she had revelled in for so long had 
been completely consumed by the hot sunshine of that spring day. Indeed, the 
sight of his grave, serious face alarmed her, the way she had been alarmed when 
she saw Milvi Lepp and her herd. Evidently, the last few difficult months with 
their bad weather had left their mark on him too. 

If she had found it hard to shoulder her personal burden then he had had to 
bear not only his own but those of others too. He had had to think of the saw- 
mill and the building programme that had to be launched in the spring and many 
other things too. He hadn’t forgotten either about the leaky roof over Kai’s 
head or of the house which Helmut Raid and Milvi Lepp were going to live in. 
He had kept the requirements of his people to the forefront of his mind. Clearly, 
he felt deeply for all those people. 

Peeter Arro walked into the distance but Mari Poder went on looking after 
him for a long time. She felt like hurrying after him and begging his forgiveness 
for all the unpleasantness she had made for him. She felt a sharp pang in her 
heart, she repented the way she had hated him, the exasperation she had 
caused him. 

Priit looked back once more; her heart gave a leap and she waved her hand 
limply. The little boy turned away but she did not feel offended, no more than 
she had at what Milvi Lepp had said. 

Arro and Priit passed out of sight behind a tree at a bend in the road. 

Mari Poder stood for a little longer and then followed them. A faint breeze 
caressed her burning cheeks. She held her head high, offering her face to the sun 
and thinking that her decision to go and work for Kotsar would get her nowhere. 
That quiet tranquil refuge wouldn’t suit her at all. After what she had gone 
through that day she felt she could not reconcile herself to the job. It was all 
self-deception, it would mean acknowledging her own defeat. If she still had any 
faith in herself she ought to inform Vassar at once that she was ready to under- 
take a new, difficult test. 

She walked faster and faster, anxious to send Vassar a telegram that very 
day. She looked ahead joyfully at the moist spring fields, edged here and there 
with spinneys awakening from their winter slumber. 

Her eyes that had recently been washed with tears now looked on the world 
with a new alertness. In the distance she saw a crane strutting importantly across 
the dark soil and yet she did not fail to see a small lady-bird which lay on its 
back helplessly waving its tiny feet and antennae in the air. 
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By the fifth of May the higher lands around Rimmu had dried sufficiently 
for the tractors to start the ploughing. 

Priit asked to be allowed to watch the first furrow being driven. 

He and his father came home that evening feeling tired and hungry. Their 
spirits however were high for they remembered that in the morning Vaike had 
promised to put their saucepan on the range together with her own when she pre- 
pared supper. ; 

Priit knew there was going to be pea-soup with bacon in it—a splendid dish 
after a day spent in bustling and running about in the May sunshine. 

Great was Priit’s astonishment when, bursting-into the downstairs kitchen, 
he saw their pot was missing on the warm range. Vaike’s saucepan was there 
all right, but it stood alone, clean and shiny like the blade of a plough which 
had just cut and turned over a layer of soil. 


Priit looked upset and turned helplessly to his father who came to the kit- 
chen behind him. 

Vaike, seeing their embarrassed, puzzled looks explained, her hands playing 
with the edge of her apron: 


“The soup’s ready. But why should I make it in two saucepans, I asked my- 
self, when I can do it in one. It’s none the worse for that. Try it for yourself.” 

Arro looked closely at her cheeks which had grown pale with embarrassment 
and suddenly felt so shy himself that he could not say a word. Instead he glanced 
at his hands and seemed to notice for the first time that they were black with dirt 
and motor-oil. 

Vaike found nothing to say either and kept on playing with the edge of her 
apron. Her fingers were trembling. 

Priit saved the situation. He uttered a wild delighted shriek, ran to the table 
and smacked it hard with both hands. 

Vaike gathered her wits and said hurriedly: 

“I'll lay the table down here in the kitchen. The window is open so you 
won't feel hot. Wash your hands... .” 

“But where’s Mari Poder?” asked Arro lowering his voice. 

“Mari Poder?” said Vaike. “She is not here. She went to spend a few days 
in another district. She said she would be leaving altogether soon. They are giv- 
ing her a kolkhoz to manage.” 


Arro pondered over the news and made no comment. Then he glanced at his 
hands again and said in approval: 

“Things are moving.” { 

While father and son were washing at a basin in the corner Vaike laid the 
table. As Arro wiped his hands with the towel he stole a glance at the nimble 
movements of the girl’s thin deft hands and noticed that the table had a new oil- 
cloth cover on it and that there were blue wood-violets in a glass. It was as though 
they were celebrating something in the old house that day. 
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Arro and Priit sat down at the table. Priit, as usual, clambered up on a stool 
opposite his father. Arro looked at him, thought for a moment, and said: 

“That’s Vaike’s place. You come and sit between us. It will be easier for 
Vaike to serve.” . 

Vaike’s eyes brightened. Meanwhile Arro went on looking round the room. 
What he saw astonished him, perhaps because previously he had seen the place 
only on days when something unpleasant or unhappy had occurred there, but 
now a broad band of pink evening sunlight poured through the window and eve- 
rything in the room took on a quite different hue and expression. Even the com- 
monplace cooking utensils made of cheap tin and wire or of heavy iron looked 
like golden vessels piled with generous gifts for the people who lived under the 
roof of that house. 

Vaike placed plates of steaming soup on the table and suddenly gasped: 

“Oh, I forgot to cut any bread. What’s the matter with me today?” 

She took a round rye loaf from the cupboard and with a movement uncon- 
sciously picked up from her mother in childhood, a movement passed down from 
generation to generation of peasants, pressed it with her left hand to her breast; 
with her right hand she took a sharp knife, found the most convenient position 
and began cutting big fresh-smelling slices. 

Arro and Priit sat in silence, their eyes concentrated on the girl’s movements. 
Following an immemorial peasant custom Arro asked anxiously: 

“Ts there enough to last till the next harvest?” 

Vaike answered simply: 

“There’s enough bread for all now.” 


1956-1957 
Translated by Ralph Parker and Valentina Scott 


Ivan BAUKOV 


THE SONG LIVES ON 


Lite has not always smiled on us, 

We all remember the war; 

But the song we sang, the song we sing, 
Will live forevermore. 

Dead, long dead, the valiant throng 
Whose deeds alone survive; 

Dead the bard who made the song— 
But the song is still alive. 

How often death it nearly met, 
Hunted by countless foes; 

Shot at, dragged in dust-—and yet, 
Again and again it arose. 

In trenches, dug-outs, durigeons dark, 
Behind grim prison bars, 

The song was sung, and, like a spark, 
Soared upward to the stars. 

The enemy will try again 

To crush it brutally, 

But the song that freedom brings to men 
Will live forever free. 


Translated by Margaret Wettlin 
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Milkmaid 


Arkadi SAKHNIN 


War Echo 


VERYBODY started talking about it all at once, just as though 
the news. had dropped down from heaven instead of being passed 
round by word of mouth. Just three weeks before the 40th anniver- 
sary of the October Revolution it was said that somebody had 

discovered a mine and a shell buried near the gates of the Plaster Works, 
at the level crossing. 

The omnipresent and omniscient small boys of the town announced authori- 
tatively that not one shell had been found but ten!... and... not even ten 
but all of fifty-three! Interrupting each other they poured forth the story of how 
Town Commandant Bugayev’s green car had rushed to the works, followed by 
that of Colonel Diasamidze (who had been hurriedly called to Kursk) and 
by the Pobeda of District Party Secretary Grigorzhevich with District 
Soviet Chairman Nagorny also aboard and how still another car overtook 
them, one with City Soviet Chairman Khomechuk and some other people 
in it. 

Detachments of militia and army patrols appeared on all the roads in the 
vicinity of the works. All traffic over the level crossing was stopped. By evening 
the area closed to the public was enlarged—one of the streets near the Plaster 
Works was closed to both wheeled traffic and pedestrians. 

The local authorities realized that they ought to do something to calm the 
people, but there was nothing they could do: the danger that threatened them 
was on a scale far greater than anything the fantasy of the juvenile narrators 
could have invented. - 


Some fifteen men gathered in the director’s office at the Plaster Works. 
They included Communist Party and town officials, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bugayev, the military commandant of Kursk, and the directors of several facto- 
ries located in the immediate vicinity. 
Their questions betrayed their alarm 
but Colonel Diasamidze could not give 
them any answers until his men had 
reconnoitred the place to find out what 
was hidden under the ground. He gave 
instructions regarding preliminary 


The team that did the dangerous job of de-mining 


precautions and asked the people present to leave the office as it was only 
about twenty yards from the centre of danger. 

Only the colonel, the commandant and two army experts remained. They 
discussed the situation and sent for Captain Gorelik, Senior Lieutenant Po- 
rotikov and Lieutenant Ivashchenko to come to Kursk. The reconnaissance 
began. 


Very soon an elongated ellipse almost 650 square feet in area was described 
on the ground. Mine detectors showed that there were munitions buried under 
the ground; they might lie in one row or they might be packed in a deep well so 
cunningly arranged that they could not be touched. Judging by available data 
the second theory was the more likely one. 

The shells themselves did not constitute the sole danger; even worse waS 
what might surround them. A camouflaged wire, for instance, might be attached 
to some shell and this would have to be cut before the shell could be defused. On 
the other hand, the actual cutting of a wire could explode a shell. Nobody knows 
how many ways there are of laying mine-traps—the number of ways far exceeds 
the number of trap-layers, for every trap-layer can invent dozens of different 
ways of arranging his explosives. 

To put a mine-trap out of, action you must begin with research, but not the 
research done in a scientist’s study or a laboratory where the goal is reached by 


experimentation. In “de-mining,” experiments are lethal and, consequently, 
taboo. 
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Taking a fraction of an inch at a time the officers and three soldiers removed 
the top layer of soil from the ellipse with their entrenching tools. Dozens of shells 
appeared out of the earth like seals rising out of the water. The soldiers then 
determined the depth of the whole mine and so the picture was clear. 

In December 1942 the fascist newspaper Kurskiye Izvestia (Kursk News) 
published in the occupied city, carried an article entitled “False Alarm” which 
said: “Bolshevism has been completely destroyed and Soviet power will never 
return to Kursk.” The over-confidence and hysterical tone of the article betrayed 
the real alarm which the mighty offensive of the Soviet Army had aroused among 
the Hitlerites. After the loss of Voronezh and Kastorny, Hitler’s general staff 
intended to make a stand at Kursk. Strong forces were concentrated and a tre- 
mendous quantity of munitions was brought up. But Soviet troops routed the Fourth 
Armoured Division and the Eighty-Second Infantry Division and mopped up 
the remains of four other divisions withdrawn from Voronezh area. The fate of 
the Germans in Kursk was sealed. The Hitlerites were faced with a problem: 
what should they do with their munition dumps which contained more than a 
million shells and fifteen thousand bombs? It was too late to remove them and 
it was impossible to blow up such a huge quantity of munitions in the short time 
at their disposal. German pyro-technicians, electricians and mining and other 
specialists, set to work. A deep pit was packed with shells and bombs which would 
be timed to explode after they had left. 

The Soviet Army liberated Kursk on February 8, 1943. Special detachments 
collected and listed the captured munitions and carted away to safety the shells 
and bombs found in the ammunition dumps. The work done by the German 
mining specialists, however, was not discovered. 

Almost fifteen years elapsed. New factories, dozens of workers’ apartment 
houses and hundreds of cottages have grown up in the area that was to have been 
the scene of the great explosion. Deep below the surface a tremendous destructive 
force remained hidden from the eyes of man. And the trigger mechanism pre- 
pared by the pyro-technicians, electricians and miners still remained, too. 

At first glance it looked as though 110 cubic yards of shells and mines had 
been poured into the pit from tip-lorries. But that was only at first glance: H.E., 
armour- and concrete-piercing, shrapnel and other shells and mines had been 
arranged by experienced hands. 5 

Instructions exist on how to store shells so that they do not explode. These 
instructions contain many points and it looked as though the shells had been 
stacked in the pit by doing the exact opposite to that recommended in each 
paragraph. They were not instacks but looked more like those pyramids we build 
with matches— if you take one away the heap collapses. But these were not 
matches that could be taken carefully between the thumb and forefinger. A 
203-mm shell weighs about 250 pounds and is over a yard long. How were 
they to get hold of such a monster? There was room only for three men to take 
a grip of it. 

3 But if they lifted the shell what guarantee was there that there would not 
be a wire attached underneath it? And what, for example, were they to do with 
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the “armour-eater” shells, as the troops called them? These shells do not splinter 
but eat away the armour plating with a powerful gas jet. Their thin cases had 
almost disintegrated and they might now explode without the help of any deto- 
nator—if the sun heated them up or if they were given a slight knock. Fifteen 
years of life underground had leit its mark on them. The metal had been eaten 
away as though it were affected with a particularly bad kind of smallpox, the 
safety caps were rusted and crumbling apart. Damp penetrating inside the shells 
had caused chemical reaction. One could-only wonder what was holding this 
death-dealing mass in place. 

Time had done its work. The shells were untouchable. But the explosives 
in them still constituted the same terrible destructive force as they had done 
fifteen years before. 

The decision was painfully obvious; iron logic demanded that the dump 
be blown up. 

Once more the Party and town officials, factory directors and railway 
chiefs gathered and heard in silence the results of the “reconnaissance.” 

“A careful examination has revealed ample evidence that it would be ex- 
tremely dangerous to move the shells,” said the Army engineer. “Existing in- 
structions make it obligatory to explode them on the spot. The area affected by 
the explosion will be about thirteen square miles.” 

A single sigh burst like a groan from the assembled people. They were still 
silent from the shock of it when it was proposed to them that they draw up a 
plan for the removal of stocks and equipment from those factories situated in the 
most dangerous zone. 

“T have nothing to get ready,” said Director Vimenets of the Plaster Works, 
rising heavily from his seat. “The factory will be almost completely destroyed 
together with the pre-cast concrete shop that is now being built. We have no stocks 
of manufactured goods. The collective farms from three regions take away the 
pre-fabricated farm buildings that we manufacture as soon as they are ready. 
So, you can judge for yourselves. . . .” Raising his arms helplessly, he sat down. 

“Come to that, I’ve got nothing to get ready either,” said Kostylyov, the chief 
engineer of the local railway section. “Judging by what we have heard, the ex- 
plosion will destroy a large section ofthe Moscow-Rostovy main line, all the south- 
ey a of the station together with communications, signals and automatic 

ocking. ” 


He paused as though to gather his thoughts but Chairman of the District 
Soviet Nagorny interrupted him. 

“All the blocks of flats of the new housing district and about 700 smaller 
houses with a total population of about ten thousand people come within the 
affected area.... Do you think you’re joking, or what?” he suddenly shouted, 
addressing nobody in particular and moving his chair back sharply. 

One after another the directors of factories and heads of different institu- 
tions, building engineers and others rose to speak. 

They decided to meet again half an hour later at the building which 
housed the offices of the regional committee of the Communist Party and 
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the regional executive committee in order to take the matter to the’ regional 
authorities. ~ 

They parted company in silence, morosely, not even glancing at each other, 
each busy with his own thoughts. Captain Gorelik left the office quickly. The 
others followed, with the exception of Colonel Diasamidze, Hero of the Soviet 
Union, a member of the Kursk City Soviet, who remained seated, his arms rest- 
ing on the table, crushed by the thought of his own helplessness. Neither his 
conscience nor the law allowed him to order his subordinates to remove that mass 
of live shells. What could he do? 

Suddenly a sharp clear voice rang out behind him. 

“May | speak to you, Comrade Colonel?” 

Slowly and heavily he turned round. Behind him stood Captain Gorelik, 
Senior Lieutenant Porotikov and Lieutenant Ivashchenko. 

“We ask permission to cart away the shells and explode them in a safe 
place,” said the captain. 

For a moment the colonel was overcome with joy and pride in these officers 
that the great Communist Party had trained in the ranks of the Soviet Army. 

This first emotion, however, soon gave way to alarm. A few minutes earlier 
he had not had the right to send them to do a job from which they might not return: 
now only one thing was asked of him—his permission. His permission for people 
to face almost certain death in peacetime! If he gave his permission the endless 
arguments would stop, a way out would have been found. 

j But the officers’ request did not solve the problem. He gazed at his of- 
icers. . 

Captain Leonid Gorelik. At the age of eighteen, in the memorable year of 
1941, this young Comsomol member had left a railway technical college in his 
third year to join the army as a volunteer. Since then his whole life had been 
wrapped up in the army. He and his subordinates had removed the fuses from 
something like 60,000 land-mines, Soviet and German. He was an efficient, ex- 
perienced officer, a member of the Communist Party bureau of his unit. He had 
keen wise eyes, and you could depend on his skill and fortitude. 

Senior-Lieutenant Georgi Porotikov. He was the twentieth child in his 
family and had five brothers and fifteen sisters. He had grown up tall and broad- 
shouldered with an athletic figure; his face with its long, thick, black brows and 
carefully groomed hair expressed courage and will-power. 

When the war ended for others it was only just beginning for him, for the 
earth of Kursk, Orel and Belgorod regions was still sown with shells, land-mines 
and bombs. For three years he has been getting them out; his small group 
of sappers has removed over ten thousand items liable to explode. He had 
been trained by the Comsomol, and was now preparing to enter the ranks of 
the Communist Party. A trustworthy, reliable officer. 

Lieutenant Victor Ivashchenko. He was twenty-three years old, and looked 
even younger. He probably wore his tiny moustache to give him a more mature 
appearance. It didn’t help very much, it was far too blonde! He had very fair 
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hair and big blue eyes, was smart-looking, well-built and neatly dressed. There 
was some sort of elusive recklessness. about his whole figure. | 

One day, after the sappers had removed over a hundred anti-tank mines 
from a collective-farm field, Ivashchenko announced that there were no more 
in that area. The tractor drivers doubted the words of this youngster and would 
not begin ploughing. It was the busiest time of the year and the farm chairman 
was frantic, dashing from tractor drivers to soldiers and back, not knowing what 
to do. Ivashchenko was in a fury, too; he sent two of his sappers to drive the 
tractors and they ploughed up the whole field of 217 acres. 

That was the way Ivashchenko did his regular work. But there was an oc- 
casion, too, when he had a fit of unnecessary impetuousity when off duty. When 
the order confirming the sharp sentence passed on him was read out he said calm- 
ly: “Well, I got what I deserved and it won’t kill me. Let those get downhearted 
who don’t believe in their own strength; that sort always get a dozen more en- 
tries after the first. I intend to wipe it out.” And he kept his word. 

These three Soviet officers were skilled in their profession; it was a skill 
difficult to achieve, a skill that was equal to that of the Chinese craftsmen who 
carve a whole picture on a piece of bone as big as a finger nail or the Soviet crafts- 
man who makes an inscription on a human hair. 

“You realize fully what you are undertaking?” asked the colonel, after a 
long pause. 

“Perfectly well, Comrade Colonel,” answered Ivashchenko. “We have dis- 
pec everything down to the last detail. If necessary, we are prepared to sacrifice 
our lives.” 

“That’s very little, Lieutenant!” 

i nat more could he demand of men who were prepared to give up their 
ives? ;, 

a en the colonel spoke again his tone was quite different, soft and un- 
official. 

“I appreciate your readiness to sacrifice yourselves for your country, but 
does this mean you are prepared to sacrifice others as well? Dozens of people, 
even? If we explode the shells on the spot not a single man will be hurt, 
equipment will be removed from the factories and, although the loss will be heavy, . 
it will be the minimum under the circumstances. If you begin to work and there 
is an explosion—well, you know yourselves what that means.” 

Next day, in the office of Cherepukhin, chairman of the regional executive 
committee, it was decided to remove the shells. 

Long and tedious preparatory work was begun under the general guidance 
of Colonel Snykov and Lieutenant-Colonel Sklifus. 

There were dozens of attendant circumstances to be considered and a mass. 
of problems to be solved. 

Captain Gorelik gathered his men together and told them in detail what 
had to be done. 

_“The work, as you can see, involves a very great risk to life,” he said in con- 
clusion. “We’ll take only volunteers. ” 
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The first to rise from his seat was Comsomol member Lance-Sergeant Ivan 
Makhalov, a fair-haired lad from somewhere near Voronezh with a round good- 
natured face and mocking eyes. He got up as though he was amazed at the condi- 
tions stated. “If it’s got to be done, we’ll do it, what’s all the talk about?” 
his glance seemed to say. 

: The second was also a Comsomol member, Dmitri Margeshvili. After that 
it was impossible to say in what order they came, as everybody stood up. 

__In addition to those mentioned four others were selected: Sergeant-Major 
Mikhail Tyurin and privates Kamil Khalimov, Vasili Golubenko and Guram 
Urushadze, all Comsomol members. To this group was added Nikolai Solo- 
dovnikov who drove an armoured troop-carrier. With the three officers this 
made ten. 

The ten Soviet soldiers represented six nationalities from six Soviet repub- 
lics, all of them trained by the Communist Party and the Comsomol, bound to- 
gether by soldierly friendship and discipline, united in their willingness to do 
their duty to their country, men who trusted each other and knew they could 
rely on one another. 

Next morning Sergeant-Major Tyurin woke up his group at five thirty while 
the barracks still slept. This was the only way in which the beginning of that day 
differed from any other. They made their beds, regulation fashion as always, 
washed just as quickly and ate their usual simple soldiers’ fare—but despite 
this there was something special about the day that was beginning. 

They fell in outside on the edge of the huge drill ground. It was a dull and 
cold, misty morning. Captain Gorelik made a short speech, again reminding them. 
of the need for caution. He spoke about their military duty, about their oath and 
the traditions of the unit. 

The captain was not particularly eloquent and everything that he said Ivan 
Makhalov had heard many times before. But on that day the words took on a 
special meaning. 

If the truth be told, Ivan Makhalov had not been very pleased with his life 
in the army: drilling, route marches, guard duty, and, if there were no defaulters, 
one’s turn at cookhouse fatigue—just sitting there and peeling potatoes! And 
as though it were done deliberately, merely to upset him, there were the constant 
talks of battles in which the unit had once’ taken part. 

Here, on the long familiar drill ground where he was standing at the moment, 
he had sworn the oath under the unit’s battle-stained colours. Here, in the 
course of two years service he had become a skilled miner. Today, however, 
there was something new, something never before experienced. ; 

The mist had dispersed by the time they reached the town. It was a fine 
autumn day and the nearer they approached the Kirov district, the more traffic: 
and pedestrians they encountered coming towards them. Only the one armoured. 
troop carrier was moving towards the station. Even when it was still over a mile. 
from the scene of the operation it had difficulty in passing through the dense- 
crowd. Trams and buses were packed. Ten thousand people were leaving their: 
homes. Parcels, bags, baskets, suit-cases were in evidence, although the majority, 
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went empty-handed. The people showed no signs of panic, they spoke calmly 
and exchanged jokes, confident that everything would end well. 

The troop-carrier drove on and people stopped to look with interest and 
respect at the soldiers. They waved to them and shouted. Ivan thought that he 
ought to wave to them in reply but he looked at his comrades and saw that their 
faces were serious and wore a grave look of responsibility. Only then did Ivan 
notice that he, himself, was sitting bolt upright, as though he had swallowed 
a poker. He wasn’t putting it on, either. That was the state he was in, as though 
he had just realized the terrible responsibility that lay on him. 

The troop-carrier moved slowly. It was overtaken by several lorries loaded 
with militia and soldiers who would throw a cordon round the place. Five hundred 
and sixty men with red flags would stretch out in a line 10 miles long to cut off 
the danger zone while the work was under way. Fire appliances and ambulances 
appeared and moved to pre-arranged positions. 

In the office of Nagorny, chairman of the district Soviet, there was a big 
crowd of people. 

“Everybody has gone from 16, Railway Street.” 

“Number 3, Kuibyshev Street is ready.” 

“Herzen Street is quite ready.” 

People responsible for houses, blocks and streets were reporting on the evacu- 
ation. Soon the whole district within the cordon was empty. One car carrying 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bugayev and the chief of the militia patrolled the empty 
streets. 

Snykov and Sklifus made their H.Q. in the railway office. Here there were 
Communist Party and town officials, the directors of the now idle factories. How 
strange the radio operator with his mobile set looked in these surroundings. 

“Hullo, Cutter. Cutter One. Cutter Three. This is Cutter Two calling. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sklifus at the microphone. Are you ready to start? Over to you.” 

“Lieutenant Ivashchenko reporting. We are ready.” 

“This is assistant station master Khimichev speaking. All rolling stock 
has been removed [rom the southern depot. There are no trains approaching.” 

“Captain Gorelik reporting. Everybody is at his place. The troop-carrier is 


under cover, the trailer is ready to take shells on board. May we begin work? 
Over to you.” 


“Zero!” 

Three red rockets shot into the air. A siren sounded. 

The work had begun, delicate work on a huge mass of earth, on chunks of 
steel and iron, on tons of explosives with hundreds of bare fuses. 

The worst enemy was now the earth. Only the uppermost layer had been 
removed but more earth lay under the first layer of shells, it was packed in tight 
between them, it had stuck to the fuses and nobody could tell what was hidden 
in it. They had to remove the earth without touching anything metal, they had 
to feel what was hidden in it. Everybody had his boundaries, a precisely defined 
territory within which he had to work. Probably not even a surgeon performing 
an intricate operation ever worked with such concentrated will-power, with his 
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nerves and all his muscles at such tension as those of the soldiers at that moment. 
They worked in silence, fully concentrated. At last every grain of earth was re- 
moved from that big ellipse. Then it was obvious which of the shells had to be 
taken out first. 


Ivan Makhalov, Dmitri Margeshvili and Kamil Khalimov stood facing 
a 203-mm high-explosive shell. 

“Get ready! Take hold! Lift!” came the orders. 

Such a heavy load is most easily taken with a jerk but jerks were not 
allowed; it had to be pulled off the earth as a dressing is pulled off a wound. 
What is more, the men had been ordered to lift the shell only half an inch. 

Lying on the ground on opposite sides the captain and the senior lieutenant 
peered under the shell to see whether there were any wires attached to it. Then 
they cleared away the earth from underneath. 

“Lift it away!” came another order and the soldiers’ backs were slowly 
straightened. 

When a man is carrying a heavy load his steps are usually jerky. This 
is especially apparent when you watch a slow-motion film. But here there could 
be no jerks. The three soldiers, three trained athletes, pressed close to one another, 
moved like a single mechanism. They dared not sway or make a false step or 
change hands. They were carrying a shell that weighed 250 Ibs. The rough sur- 
face with sharp edges where rust had eaten into the steel dug into the palms of 
their hands. It was good in a way, the burden might scratch their skin but it 
would not slip. 

A wooden ramp led up to the open side of the huge trailer which had been 
half-filled with sand. The shell moved slowly up the ramp until all three men 
were on the trailer. Their feet moved awkwardly in the sand. A bed had been 
prepared to receive the shell in the sand at the front of the trailer. The shell 
was lowered into place as carefully as if it were a tiny infant being put to bed 
after an operation. 

Now they had to go back for the second shell. On the top there was not a 
single shell that could be moved without touching one of its neighbours. More 
dangerous and difficult work was now beginning. With the greatest of care they 
raised a heavy shell very slightly and released a lighter one. The work was only 
just beginning but the first drops of perspiration had appeared on their foreheads. 

Sixteen shells had been dug out, taken to the trailer and packed on it. After 
such heavy work their hands began to tremble a little, but they had to return to 
the job of scraping away earth again and for this their hands must be steady. 
They took up their entrenching tools, not by the handles but by the blades. They 
passed the blade between their fingers like a safety-razor blade in its carrier. 
Suddenly a huge red light flashed on overhead. At the same moment a loud bell 
rang sharply—a signal that a passenger train was approaching. In confirmation 
there was a voice from the portable wireless. ENR 

“Cutter! Hullo, Cutter! This is Cutter Three calling! Moscow-Tbilisi train 
approaching! Stop work!” 
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“Oh, hell!” muttered Gorelik from the bottom of his heart. 

“That train’s come for me,” Margeshvili, the Georgian, said softly to Ma- _ 
khalov. “It’s time I went to Tbilisi.” 

A few minutes later the red light was switched off and the bell stopped ring- 
ing. Khimichev informed them by radio that they could continue the work. 
The captain, called by Sklifus to the radio set, disappeared into the shelter. — 

Ivan Makhalov was clearing away earth. He had shaved off a thin layer 
and was about to slice away another when he suddenly withdrew his hand. 
It seemed to him that a pinching cold flowed over his heart, as if a peppermint 
drop had melted in it. It was not fear. Fear was what he would probably 
experience when bullets were flying. This was horror. Under the layer of 
earth that he was about to shave off a thin red line, like a blood vessel seemed 
to have swollen up. It led from the fuse of a 152-mm shell and disappeared 
between other shells. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Porotikov who noticed the soldier’s sudden stillness. 

Makhalov did not answer but pointed to the red line with his hand. 

“Everybody take cover!” ordered the senior lieutenant. 

In silence the soldiers got up and leit. 

Porotikov examined the cable carefully; it had been badly corroded by time 
but in places the insulation still remained, rotting andy soft as clay. In other 
places he could see the thin strands of wire of which the cable was composed. 

The senior lieutenant took a sharp, double-edged knife, or rather, something 
halfway between a knife and a saddler’s needle, and began what was a job for a 
jeweller. 

The cable was joined to the ring on a pin inserted in a fuse. The pin was 
less than an eighth of an inch in diameter and was apparently made of some 
special alloy. Iron would have rusted away long before this. This pin, too, was 
so badly rusted that it was difficult to tell how it held. If it had been a new shell 
it would have been easy to hold the pin with the hand so that it would not jump 
out, and then cut the cable. Under the circumstances, however, the senior lieu- 
tenant dared not touch the pin—it looked as if a puff of wind would break it. Then 
the spring would be released and force the striking pin into the detonator and up 
the whole dump would go! is 

The captain came running up, short of breath. 

“H-m-m,” he drawled. “Shells of that calibre don’t have safety pins, 
this one’s been specially made.” 

They began searching to find the other end of the cable, and it was the cap- 
tain who now took the knife-cum-needle. He had uncovered about half a yard 
of the cable when he found the other end. The captain broke through, one after 
another, the fine wires of which it was made up. He could not use his pliers, fin- 
gers are more sensitive. When that was done he called the soldiers. 

: hate the meantime the soldiers had been sitting in the shelter, quietly 
alking. 


fey sie enough,” said Margeshvili, “it would have blown us up all 
right!” 
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“That wouldn’t have been so bad,” laughed Makhalov. “We’d all have 


turned into sputniks!” 

Altogether 67 shells were packed on the huge trailer, every one of them in 
a separate bed. The troop-carrier was driven up and attached, permission to start 
» was given by radio, a red rocket soared up into the sky and the first journey 

egan. 

The way lay along five streets and then straight into a field. It was the sort 
of road that we still find on the outskirts of towns and in rural areas—potholed, 
bumpy, with deep ruts and plenty of detours and hollows. 

__ The way had been specially levelled out for the troop-carrier and its trailer 
but not a great deal of filling in and ramming down could be done in such a 
short time. fie 

The vehicle crawled slowly along through the quiet, empty streets. There was 
none of the usual rumble at the Plaster Works and the rope factory, the chimneys 
of the engineering plant were not smoking, shunting engines and the hooters of 
the shunters were silent. 

The troop-carrier passed the level crossing and entered the empty street where 
garden gates were closed, windows shuttered, not a chimney smoking, and not a 
cat or dog in sight. Even the birds had disappeared, leaving behind a dead city, as 
though they sensed the danger. 

Nikolai Solodovnikov had driven through these streets often enOugh but he 
had never seen them so empty before—the area around the big school silent and 
deserted, the heavy lock on the door of the grocery and provision shop, the blinds 
down at the shoemaker’s; the child welfare centre was closed and locked—he was 
used to seeing people coming away from there carrying little bottles of milk for 
nursing infants. 

The blunt-nosed vehicle crawled slowly along, waddling over the irregular- 
ities like a huge beetle, its heavily armoured sides closed on its lethal load. 

The driver and the captain watched the road carefully. Ahead of them was a 
depression, to avoid which they had to go along the very edge of a ditch where an 
inch to the side would be fatal. The passage would not have been difficult for a 
good driver if it had not been for the trailer which might sideslip. The captain 
opened the door and bent low to look back: he could see the tyres of the trailer 
running exactly in the tracks of the troop-carrier! 

Farther on the road had a very steep camber: now the captain was standing 
on the running board on tiptoes watching the shells in the trailer. As the trailer 
leaned over it seemed that the shells would slip at any moment. 

“Slower!” he ordered. “Slower still!... Keep it at that! 

Another danger spot had been passed but they still had many obstacles to 
overcome. Solodovnikov suddenly noticed that he was clinging tightly to the wheel 
with both hands and that his whole body was strained. That s how learner-drivers 
sit at the wheel! “What’s gone wrong with me?” he asked himself in disgust and 
let his muscles go slack. 

Lieutenant Ivashchenko stood at the top of a sandpit. 
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The pit had been extensively worked and was all hills, bumps, hollows and 
ledges. The motor vehicles could not get down to the place where the explosion was 
to be made but, on the other hand, they could not halt too far away as there 
would be difficulty in carrying the shells. 

In bottom gear, with the front axle drive engaged, the carrier and trailer drove 
up to the pit. The shells were unloaded on to the ground. While this was going 
on the captain was called to the radio set. Senior Lieutenant Porotikov reported 
on a booby trap he had discovered with two shells electrically mined. 

“Don’t touch those two shells till I get back!” ordered the captain. Colonel 
Snykov also heard this conversation in his receiver. 


“Tell Captain Gorelik that he’s not to touch the trap without me,” he said. 
“I'll be there immediately.” 

“May we blow up the shells we’ve brought?” asked Ivashchenko. 

“Yes.” 

Slowly, taking every possible precaution, they carried all the shells that had 
been brought down to the pit. 

Ivashchenko leaned over the last “armour-eater” shell and instinctively 
jumped away. The shell gave a crack. It was like a piece of rusty iron bending 
or a momentary, short circuit between two wires. 


Ivashchenko took a handful of damp earth and placed it carefully on the 
exposed part of the shell. He realized that even in the late autumn sun the shell 
had warmed up and that reaction had begun. Cooling the shell would stop the 
reaction. 

Everybody took cover. After waiting the correct time the lieutenant took the 
last shell and placed it on the pile. Then he laid mines around so that the blast 
would be towards the earth. At last it was all ready. 

Lieutenant Selivanov left the shelter and joined the short wires from the land- 
mines to a long electric cable leading to the trench where the electric detonator 
was. The two officers took a last look round to see that everything was in order 
and left the sandpit. 

The electric detonator looked rather like a field telephone with the same lit- 
tle handle sticking out at the side. A few swift turns of the handle and a lamp on 
top of the machine began to glow, showing that high-voltage current was being 
generated. Lieutenant Selivanov pressed a button. The earth trembled as the first 
batch of shells was destroyed. / 


Meanwhile further “surgical operations” were being carried out on the mined 
shells but this time the work was more complicated than before. An electric 
wire soldered to a shell, wound its way round the bodies of several others and 
ended in another soldered joint somewhere far below. Again the strong, skilled 
fingers found and removed the deadly wire. Once more they loaded steel shells 
and once more the armoured troop-carrier crawled through the empty streets 
At the sandpit the earth again shuddered under the explosions—one, two, 


Ae four, until, like a victory salute, a bunch of green rockets sailed into 
e air. 
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All over! 

At top speed Nagorny’s car made for the Kursk radio station. 

“Announcer! Where’s the announcer!” he shouted running into the building. 

There was no announcer in the studio and so Nagorny himself sat down at the 
microphone. 

“Citizens! The Executive Committee of the Kirov District Soviet of Working 
People’s Deputies announces that work on the removal of the shells is finished. 
From this moment normal life can be resumed in the district.” 

He was overjoyed. He wanted to say something else, something that had never 
been said before, but he stood there at the microphone, lost and confused. 

Suddenly he remembered how the professionals make an announcement and 
began again slowly: 

“I will repeat that!” and then stopped, either because he had forgotten the 
words or because they seemed too dry and formal to him. And then, quite un- 
expectedly even to himself, he almost shouted into the microphone: 

“Comrades, dear comrades! The danger’s over, you can go home now!” 

But as he was saying these words the people were already surrounding the 
exhausted but happy soldiers. At that moment Ivan Makhalov got a glimpse of 
how the Soviet people had welcomed their liberators during the war. 


From Komsomolskaya Pravda. December 8, 1957 


[TERATURE AND THE 


Lev PLOTKIN 


LENIN AND LITERATURE IN THE FIRST YEARS 
OF SOVIET POWER 


WRITERS AND THE REVOLUTION 


HAT was to be the attitude of the victorious proletariat to the art and 
literature of the past? On what lines was the new culture to be built? 
Life itself demanded an answer to these problems from the very outset 
of the October Revolution in Russia. 

“Before the victorious proletariat,” said Lenin in January of 1918, “has been 
opened up a land which is now the property of the whole people, and the proletar- 
iat will be able to organize a new system of production and consumption on so- 
cialist principles. Formerly, the whole of man’s intelligence, all his genius created 
only in order to give to some every benefit of science and culture, while depriv- 
ing the rest of their most vital need—education and development. Now all the 
marvels of science, all the achievements of culture will become the property of 
the whole people, and from now on human intelligence and genius will never be 
employed for purposes of oppression and exploitation. We know this—and is it 
not worth working, giving all one’s strength for the sake of this great historic 
task? And the working people will accomplish this titanic historic work, for in 
them lie dormant the great forces of revolution, renaissance and renewal.” 

These words reveal the profound humanity of the proletarian revolution. 
But our country could not at once transfer its energies to the building of socialism. 
The furious resistance of the classes which had been smashed by the Revolution, 
and which unleashed a sanguinary civil war, and the intervention of the impe- 
rialist powers compelled the young Land of Soviets to defend the gains of October 
by force of arms. 

In examining the literary problems of those days it is essential to take into 
account the unprecedented difficulties which the country experienced during the 
Civil War, and which were bound to have their effect on the position of literature. 
And it is all the more significant that in those years Lenin and the Party devoted 
serious attention to questions of culture, and that in this critical period the process 
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of marshalling the forces of the young art of the Soviets, the process of found- 
ing and developing a literature of socialism, continued without interruption. 

Difficult though the circumstances were, the young Soviet Republic showed 
astonishing activity in the sphere of culture. To understand the meaning 
of Lenin’s line in questions of literature one must realize that real literary 
activity manifested itself not in the numerous and often quite ephemeral asso- 
ciations and groups that advertised themselves in such a noisy and pretentious way, 
not in the polemics that went on between them, but in the day-to-day work that 
oy carried on by the Party in preparing the ground for a flourishing socialist 
culture. 

Everything that was healthy and progressive in Russian literature understood 
and accepted the truth of the Revolution and set to work with the people to build 
a new life and a new culture. But that culture had to be created in conditions 
of acute class conflict. In its counter-revolutionary activity the enemy was already 
using not only the bombs and guns of the Entente but the poisoned pen of slander. 

In its struggle against Soviet power the bourgeois publications resorted to 
the lowest tricks of the yellow press, which included spreading fantastic rumours 
about Lenin and printing libellous verses. It was only natural that the govern- 
ment was compelled to close down a number of counter-revolutionary bourgeois 


papers. In 1917 Lenin signed a decree of the Council of People’s Commissars on 
the press. 


Speaking about the decree at a session of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee Lenin said: “We cannot give the bourgeoisie the opportunity of slan- 
dering us. ... What kind of freedom do these papers want? Freedom to buy a lot of 
paper and hire a lot of hacks? We must move away from this freedom of the press 
which is dependent on capital. ... If we are marching towards a social revolution 
we cannot add to the bombs of Kaledin bombs of lies.” 


These measures effectively curbed the ability of the enemies of Soviet power 
to use their “bombs of lies” in Soviet Russia. There was nothing left for them but 
to pour out their fury in emigré circles abroad. Such writers as Averchenko and 
Merezhkovsky, who had emigrated abroad, became active enemies of the young 
Soviet Republic. “They yap like puny curs from behind a fence,” was how Alex- 
ander Blok described their activities. 

The slanderous hackwork of these writers was branded by Lenin as “lackeys’ 
literature.” In an article which he called Jn Lackeys’ Quarters Lenin gave the emigré 
publications short shrift: “Even a few issues of the publications I have named, 
taken at random, give off such a definite and powerful aroma that one at once feels 
oneself in lackeys’ quarters. Men of education, who consider themselves and call 
themselves socialists, completely saturated in bourgeois prejudices and playing 
the lackey to the bourgeoisie—that is, in effect, what this whole literary com- 
pany is.” 

Lenin’s description bore reference not only to the emigré writers. Inside the 
country, in a more veiled form the reactionaries of literature also came out against 
the Revolution. Lamentations, curses, hysterical prophecies about the destruction 
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of Russia, vicious slander and disowning of their country, of the Russian people 
were typical of the literature turned out by the open and acknowledged enemies 
of the Revolution. The hysterical Lay of the Destruction of the Russian Land, which 
the symbolist Alexei Remizov published in 1918, is a good example of what is 
meant. After calling Russia an “empty space,” Remizov expresses his feelings in a 
fairly picturesque form: “What do I want? I don’t know. I don’t want anything. 
And there’s no point in living. Anger boils in my heart, it boils impotently.... 
I want captivity instead of freedom, I want slavery instead of brotherhood, I want 
bonds instead of violence... .” 

It is a confession that vividly conveys the complete demoralization and spi- 
ritual bankruptcy of the writers who worked against the October Revolution. 


THE CULTURAL HERITAGE 


Among the literary groups that accepted the Revolution and claimed the 
greatest influence in the work of building the new culture were the futurists 
and the Proletkult, short for Proletarskaya Kultura (Proletarian Culture), an 
organization founded in 1917. 

Both groups were extremely active. The futurists claimed to be 
passionate fighters for the art of a communist society. They gained — 
virtual control of the organ of the People’s Commissariat of Education /skusstvo 
Kommuny (Art of the Commune). The Proletkult on the other hand had departments 
in a number of towns and published fourteen magazines in Moscow and the prov- 
inces. It was thus of great importance what line these organizations were defending, 
whether they were really helping the Party in the work of building the new cul- 
ture or, on the contrary, hindering it in its great task. 

There is no reason to cast doubt on the sincerity of many of the futurists in 
their efforts to create a new revolutionary art, and to be of use to the Soviet people. 
The same may be said of many members of the Proletkult. But the ruthless logic 
of history showed that both the futurists and the leaders of the Proletkult were in 
many ways working on the wrong principles. The two organizations often quar- 
relled violently between themselves, but in their basic literary and political attitude 
they both supported what was essentially the same point of view. 

In a speech at the First All-Russian Congress on Extra-Mural Education in 
May 1919, Lenin spoke of the deficiencies in the organization of public education: 

“The first deficiency lies in the abundance of people coming from the bourgeois 
intelligentsia, who everywhere regard the peasants’ and workers’ educational estab- 
lishments as... the most convenient target for their personal concoctions in the 
sphere of philosophy or in the sphere of culture. More often than not the most 
absurd clowning has been presented as something new, and things that are quite 
anes and absurd have been served up as pure proletarian art and proletarian 
culture ” 

The description applies equally well to both the Proletkult and to futurism. 
In effect, both the futurists and the Proletkult supported the idea that art should 
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be independent of the dictatorship of the proletariat, of the Party, and of the 
political struggle of the working class for communism. They had a nihilistic 
attitude to the cultural heritage of the past. And, finally, they were united in 
the desire to gain a monopoly control of literature and become the sole spokesmen 
of the Revolution. 

In its very first issue of May 15, 1918, the Gazeta Futuristov (Futurists’ News- 
paper) demanded the “separation of art from the state.” They presented their 
anarchistic tendencies as the artistic platform of the new art. One of their theore- 
ticians proclaimed: “To blow up, to destroy, to sweep the old forms of art from 
the face of the earth, that is surely the dream... of the proletarian artist.” 

The members of the Proletkult evolved the vulgarized theory that the new 
culture could be built only by the working class. They asserted that “artists that 
have been crystallized by pre-Revolution life are impotent to handle the creat- 
ive material thrown up by the earthquake of the October Revolution.” 

It was no accident that the poetry bred by the ideas of the Proletkult was 
lifelessly abstract. Far removed from contemporary life, lacking any connection 
with the great and tense struggle that the Soviet land was waging, it was a 
feeble growth, reminiscent of the specimens reared in the hot-houses of literary 
decadence. 

Lenin launched a campaign criticizing the theory and practice of the Proletkult 
and emphasized that “proletarian culture is not something that has sprung nobody 
knows whence, it is not an invention of people who call themselves experts in 
proletarian culture. That is all nonsense. Proletarian culture must be the result 
of a natural development of the stores of knowledge which mankind has accumu- 
on under the yoke of capitalist society, landlord society and bureaucratic 
society.” 

Lenin even wrote a special draft resolution on the Proletkult. In this draft 
resolution, which was passed by the All-Russian Congress of the Proletkult in 
1920, Lenin denounced the attempts of the Proletkult to invent a culture of their 
own and to confine themselves in restricted organizations or establish their own 
autonomy as theoretically incorrect and harmful in practice, and stressed 
that the creation of culture in the Soviet land was inseparable from the policy of 
the Party and the Soviet state, from the struggle for the realization of socialist 
ideals. z 

In the draft resolution it was stated that in the Soviet Union “...the whole 
system of education, in the political-educational sphere in general as well as in 
the special sphere of art, must be imbued with the spirit of the class struggle of 
the proletariat for the successful achievement of the aims of its dictatorship—the 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie, the abolition of classes and the abolition of all ex- 
ploitation of man by man.” 

Thus in the first years of Soviet power Lenin gave severe and just criticism 
of apolitical tendencies, attemps at vulgarization and all kinds of perversion in 
the field of literature and art. At the same time he took steps to bring the most 
valuable and honest sections of the old intelligentsia closer to the people and to 
draw them into the building of the new life. 
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Lenin affirmed that the process of creating a new literature must go hand in 
hand with the general economic, political and culturaldevelopment of the Soviet 
land, that it must be part of a grandiose cultural revolution which would be one 
of the immediate results of the Great October Revolution. 


To make all the working people of the Soviet Union literate and cultured, to 
introduce universal elementary education, to create our own intelligentsia, to give 
the masses access to the artistic treasures of the past, such were the tasks of this 
cultural revolution. 


In the grim years of foreign intervention and Civil War the Party did a tremend- 
ous amount of work in making the great treasures of culture the property of the 
whole people. In spite of the starvation and destruction caused by the Civil War 
and intervention, in spite of the enemy forces that were besieging the young Soviet 
Republic on all sides, Lenin, the Party, and the government, were constantly 
taking steps to preserve objects of cultural value and to give the people access to 
them. 


In January 1918, on Lenin’s initiative a decree was passed on the organiza- 
tion of a state publishing house. By this decree the works of classical authors were 
declared to be the property of the people. The publishing house was instructed to 
produce two types of cheap editions of the classics: complete academic editions 
and shorter editions of selected works. In a comparatively short time the works 
of the finest Russian authors were made available to the people at a price which 
everybody could afford to pay. 

The young Soviet government also encouraged the publishing of foreign clas- 
sics. In 1918 the World Literature Publishing House was founded under the aegis 
of the People’s Commissariat» of Education with the aim of spreading the best 
works of world literature among the Soviet people. The finest poets, prose writers 
and translators were brought into the work; the publishing house was directed by 
Maxim Gorky. Ineight years it published works by Balzac, Beranger, Verhaeren, 
Voltaire, Anatole France, Stendhal, Flaubert, Byron, Dickens, Jack London, Upton 
Sinclair, Wells, Heine, Schiller, and Hoffman. It is interesting to note that works 
of Arab, Persian, Turkish, Mongolian, Chinese and Japanese literatures were also 
printed in those years. These books im their cheap paper bindings, often printed 
on poor grey paper, are a moving testimony to the care which the Party and the 
governme took to make world art available to the people. 

In July 1918 the Council of People’s Commissars passed a resolution signed 
by Lenin on what was called “monument propaganda,” i. e., the erecting of 
monuments to the outstanding figures in the revolutionary movement, in science 
and literature. ; 

It is interesting to examine the list of people whom the workers’ and peasants’ 
government wished to commemorate. It included Marx and Engels, Spartacus 
and Tiberius Gracchus, Marat and Robespierre, Garibaldi and Stepan Razin, 
Pestel, Ryleyev, and Robert Owen. 

It was also decided to erect monuments to twenty Russian writers, including 
Radishchev, Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Belinsky, Chernyshevsky, Dobrolyubov, 
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Pissarev, Gleb Uspensky, Leo Tolstoy, Shchedrin, Nekrasov, Shevchenko, and 
Alexei Koltsov. 

Lenin defined the idea of this monument propaganda in a conversation with 
Lunacharsky: “A list must be made of the forerunners of socialism, or its theoreti- 
cians and champions, and also of the luminaries of philosophical thought, science 
and art, and so on, who although they had no direct connection with socialism, 
were nevertheless true heroes of culture.” 


WAYS OF ARTISTIC CREATION 


In the very first years of Soviet power Lenin outlined the new principles of 
our art. A characteristic feature of the Proletkult and the poets of the literary group 
known as the Kuznitsa (Forge), which originated in 1920 and was closely con- 
nected with the Proletkult, was their “cosmism” and “planetarism.” This was an 
attempt to express the gigantic scope of the revolution in terms of the whole uni- 
verse. Unfortunately, in spite of their high ideals, the poets of the Kuznitsa were not 
interested in living people, in the workaday heroism of the Soviet people, who 
were fighting bravely at the fronts of the Civil War and devotedly building the 
new communist life. The poets of the Kuznitsa sang of the cosmos. As one of them 
put it, they “tossed planets about like clods of earth.” But their flamboyant ab- 
stractions contained no reflection of the real life of Soviet people, with its genuine 
poetry and drama. 

In his speeches Lenin showed our writers other ways of artistic creation. In 
this respect Lenin’s work A Great Beginning is of exceptional importance. In it 
Lenin spoke of the positive lessons of communist construction, of the creation of 
new economic relations, of a new society, of the first shoots of communism, and said 
that it was the direct duty of the Soviet press to adopt a careful and solicitous 
attitude to these shoots of the new, and to draw attention to them and popularize 
them among the people. 

Lenin saw this fostering of new things as the main task of Soviet writers, prop- 
agandists and organizers. Rejecting flamboyant rhetorical’ declarations, Lenin 
considered the truth contained in real life, the reproduction of the best qualities 
‘of Soviet people fighting for a new world, the creation of characters typical of 
the builders of communism, the artistic reflection of the positive lessons of commu- 
nist construction to be the main line of development of Soviet literature. He sup- 
ported every literary work where he saw these principles put into effect. When Alex- 
ander Todorsky’s book A Year with Rifle and Plough appeared in 1918, Lenin 
wrote a special article about it, which he called “A Little Picture Illustrating a 
Big Problem.” Lenin described Todorsky’s work as “a remarkable work” and want- 
ed to have the book destributed as widely as possible. Its simple true-to-life 
story of the struggle for a new world contained a great and instructive message and 
was an effective instrument of communist education. 

In contrast to the members of the Proletkult, who asserted that contemporary 
life and the day-to-day work of Soviet construction had nothing to do with the 
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art of the proletariat, Lenin and the Party pointed out that Soviet art would de- 
rive its inspiration from the events of the heroic revolutionary present. — 

This does not mean that Lenin liked only literature that saw nothing else 
but the new and progressive side of life. To draw such a conclusion would be to 
misunderstand completely Lenin’s view of the essence and purpose of art. Ideali- 
zation of reality, attempts to prettify it, to gloss over contradictions were absolutely 
alien to Lenin. 

An interesting incident is related by the English sculptress Clare Sheridan, 
who made a bust of Lenin. 

She once showed Lenin a photograph of her sculpture Victory. Lenin told her 
sharply that he didnot like it at all. He said, she had made it too beautiful. Milit-_ 
arism and war, he said, were ugly and revolting. Neither heroism nor devotion 
could make up for that. The failing of bourgeois art was that it always tried to 

rettily. 

: ania was a supporter of realism, of the harshest truth of life. When John 
Reed’s book about the October Revolution Ten Days that Shook the World appear- 
ed, Lenin wrote a preface to the Russian translation that was full of admiration. 
John Reed’s book, with its warm sympathy for the Revolution, is written in very 
grim colours. It brings out the tense drama of those great October days, all the 
difficulties that confronted the Party, the complexity of the struggle for influence 
over the masses. There is nothing exalted about its style. And it was probably 
for this reason that Lenin liked it so much. In his preface to the book he wrote: 
“', .Unreservedly do I recommend it to the workers of the world. Here is a book 
which I should like to see published in millions of copies and translated into all 
languages. It gives a truthful and most vivid exposition of the events so significant 
to the comprehension of what really is the Proletarian Revolution and the Dicta- 
torship of the Proletariat.” 


THE RISE OF THE NEW LITERATURE 


Having achieved victory in the.Civil War, the Soviet people were able to 
transfer their energies to the building of socialist society and a new culture. 

What was happening to literature at that time can be stated quite briefly: 
literature was coming closer to the people. It was not an abstract cosmos, but. the 
living present, the day-to-day events of struggle and construction, the affairs of 
_ the young republic of the Soviets that supplied the theme and inspiration of Li- 
bedinsky’s story A Week (1922), Lyashko’s The Blast Furnace (1924), and many 
other works. Fresh forces were joining the ranks of the writers: Dmitri Furmanov, 
Alexander Fadeyev, Nikolai Tikhonov, Vsevolod Ivanov, Boris Lavrenyov and 
Vladimir Lugovskoy who had just returned from the fronts of the Civil War. 
The first big Soviet literary magazines began to appear. 

is the new culture had still to be created in conditions of sharp and bitter 
conflict, 
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To gain some idea of what was happening in literature, one must realize what 
contradictory tendencies were contained in the new stage of the country’s econom- 
ic life. During the Civil War the class struggle, the mortal conflict between the 
new socialist Russia and the old world was decided by force of arms; but even now 
that struggle had not ceased, it had acquired anew form, the form of competition 
between the socialist and capitalist elements in the country’s economy. Lenin gave 
frequent and insistent warnings that this struggle might well prove more dangerous 
than anything that had gone before. 

The economic struggle affected literature as well. Here, too, hostile forces 
were obviously attempting to become more active. It is an interesting fact that at 
the beginning of 1922 in Moscow alone there were over 140 private publishing 
houses. These private publishers swamped the book market with cheap trash and 
pornography. The influence of petty bourgeois ideology was to be seen in the spread 
of a pessimistic and defeatist attitude to life. Lenin put his finger on this note of 
petty-bourgeois whining in poetry. as 

“We even had poets who wrote that people were cold and starving in Moscow. 
‘Everything before was bright and beautiful, but now trade and profiteering 
abound.’ We had quite a number of poetic effusions of this sort.” 

The influence of bourgeois ideology showed itself in various forms in a num- 
ber of literary groups. The idea of social neutrality and “non-partisanship” was 
the motto of the “Serapion Brothers,” a group formed in 1921. Various writers 
joined the group. The works of some of them were obviously in contradiction with 
their own affirmed principles. But if one examines the programme statements of 
the “Serapions” closely, one can see their illusions and errors. Lev Lunts, one of 
the active members of this group, attacked Russian literature for being closely con- 
nected with the democratic movement. “For too long and with too much agony, 
he wrote, “Russian literature has been governed by public opinion.” Breaking 
with this tradition, Lunts proclaimed non-partisanship, the ignoring of politics, 
and withdrawal from the revolutionary present. 

Not all the “Serapions” shared Lunts’ convictions. And Lunts himself, a 
beginner writer, was to a large extent striking a pose. But the printed word has 
an objective logic of its own. And the words of Lunts and his followers acquired 
a definite meaning in the context of the age. Lenin spoke with contempt of the 
self-admiring “Narcissi,” who showed off their “independence,” and at the same 
time did objective harm to the cause of the Revolution, He was thinking 
primarily of politicians when he said it, but his analysis has a definite bearing on 
literature too. 

Lenin was implacable when it was a matter of the ideological foundations. 
of the Soviet outlook, of Soviet culture. And at the same time one of the finest 
features of Lenin’s attitude to literature and art was a complete avoidance of petty 
tutelage, an understanding of the complexity and specific nature of artistic work. 
Lenin treated writers and artists with care and tact and did all he could to draw 
them into the work of building a new socialist culture. Gorky himself is a case in 
point. In the first years of Soviet power many things were not clear to Gorky. It was 
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Leniti who helped him to see where he was going wrong and did everything to encour 
age him. He taught him to see the shoots of the new in.those difficult and complex: 
times. Lenin was extremely tentative in his attitude towards the futurist elements 
in the poetry of Mayakovsky. But when in 1922 Mayakovsky wrote Lost in Con- 
ference, in which he satirized the bureaucrats, Lenin approved the poem and spoke 
of it warmly. 

In an eee ely interesting conversation with Klara Zetkin one finds what 
might be called a summing up of Lenin’s thoughts on the essence, aims and mean- 
ing of Soviet art. The main theme of Lenin’s reasoning was the idea of Soviet 
art’s close ties with the people, the idea that socialism could and should bring to 
birth a great art, worthy of the people. It was essential for the Party to give sys- 
tematic guidance to this great, complex and difficult task of creating a new cul- 
ture. Lenin spoke of the new relationship that had grown up in the Soviet land 
between the artist and the state: 

“Take for example the influence exerted by fashion and the caprices of the tsar- 
ist court as well as by the tastes and whims of the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie 
on the development of our painting, sculpture and architecture. . 

“In society based on private property the artist produces for the market, he 
needs customers. Our revolution freed artists from the yoke of these extremely 
prosaic conditions. It turned the state into their defender and client provid- 
ing them with commissions. Every artist, and everyone who considers himself 
such, has the right to create freely, to follow his ideal regardless of every- 
thing. 

“But then, we are Communists, and ought not to stand idly by and give chaos 
free rein to develop. We should steer this process according to a worked-out plan 
and must shape its results.” ~ . 

Lenin took a keen interest in the new Soviet literature. He welcomed Gorky’s 
My Universities which appeared in 1922. He valued the poetry of Demyan Bedny, 
particularly his heroic themes. He kept an attentive eye on the development of 
the young Soviet poets. Krupskaya tells us that of the prose works by young So- 
viet authors Lenin liked Ilya Ehrenburg’s novel Julio Jurenito. Although there 
were many defects in the work, Ehrenburg succeeded in giving a powerful satirical 
picture of the negative sides of bourgeois civilization. Evidently it was this that 
pleased Lenin about the novel. 

Lenin did not live to see the flowering of Soviet literature. In his lifetime the 
process was only beginning. But his literary opinions and his attitude to the task 
of writing laid the foundation of those beneficial principles that have made pos- 
sible the successes of our culture. 


2 


Each of the Communist Party’s programme statements on questions of liter- 
ature marks a further stage in the development of the great principles of Lenin. 
While defending the ideological purity, the basic principles of the Soviet outlook, 
the Party has taken care to create favourable conditions for the flowering of Soviet 
art, it has fought for a genuinely free literature of a free people. The Party has 
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constantly helped our writers and guided them in their struggle with hostile influ- 
ences and fostered in the Soviet intelligentsia a spirit of service to the people and 
loyalty to the ideals of communism. 

While liquidating the consequences of the personality cult and restoring the 
good names of unjustly condemned writers, honest Soviet patriots, the Party at 
the same time energetically criticizes the ideological wavering and uncertainty 
that has appeared recently in the speeches and works of some writers. The one-sided 
portrayal of Soviet life in dark colours has been rightly censured by Soviet public 
opinion. The Party has once again reminded writers that the main task of the 
literature of socialist realism is to consolidate the new social system, and to 
reveal the beauty and greatness of the heroic deeds of the Soviet people. 

“We have resolutely and irreconcilably opposed and continue so to oppose a 
one-sided, unconscientious, untrue depiction of our reality in literature and art,” 
said N. S. Khrushchov in his article Closer Alliance of Literature and Art With 
the Life of the People. “We are against those who seek out in life only negative 
facts and gloat over this; who try to defame, tosmear our Soviet way of life. We are 
likewise against those who create saccharine, sugary pictures which are offensive 
to the feelings of our people, who will not have and will not tolerate any false- 
hood.” 

The truth of Lenin’s ideas has stood the test of a severe period in history. Loyal- 
ty to these immortal ideas is the guarantee of further progress in Soviet art. 


i * 


VLADIMIR LUGOVS KOY 


ABOUT MYSELF 


This autobiography was written by Lugovskoy, at 
the beginning of 1957, shortly before his death on 
June 5, 1957, for a book of biographies and autobiogra- 
phies of Soviet writers. 


I was born on July 1, 1901, in Moscow. 

All my relatives on my father’s side had lived in 
the North, in Olenets Territory. 

My father, Alexander Fyodorovich Lugovskoy, 
taught Russian literature in a Moscow gymnasium. 
An interesting, widely educated person, he was not 
only a scholar of literature, but also a historian and 
archeologist and had a good understanding of painting, sculpture and architecture, 
especially old Russian architecture. 

His lessons never failed to hold the attention of his pupils; often he would bring one 
or another object to his class—an old print or a porcelain cup of the time of Emperor 
Paul I. He instilled in me his love for Russian art and his faith in the talent of our great 
people. 

As a member of the Moscow Society of Lovers of Antiquity and Art he had many 
friends among artists, writers and actors. Of the many people who came to our house 
when I was still a child I particularly recall the charming personalities of the historians 
Vasili Klyuchevsky and Boris Turayev. 

My mother, Olga Mikhailovna Lugovskaya, was a singer in her youth and later she 
taught singing. Music was a constant companion of ours at home. And I shall never 
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forget my nanny, Ekaterina Kuzminishna Podshebyakina, who, as she would assert 
with pride, came from the village of Nepryadva on Kulikovo Field!. I am indebted to her 
for countless tales, stories, and popular legends, and that fantasy in Russian folklore 
which is still so dear to me. 

Of my early memories I recall particularly clearly the stormy events of the Revolu- 
tion of 1905. At the time we lived in the Krasnaya Presnya district of Moscow. I remem- 
ber how the Trekhgorny Textile Mill was bombarded, the roar and flames, the empty streets, 
the noise of the hoofs of the mounted Cossack Siok the constant absence of my ete 
from home those days, the alarm all through the house and, just before that time, the news 
of the death of my uncle Pyotr who had been killed, as I later learned, when a company 
of the Semyonovsky regiment in Gorokhovaya Street, St. Petersburg, fired at the people. 

I began my studies in that very same school where my father had been promoted . 
to the post of inspector. I had a phenomenal lack of ability in mathematics and a fan- 
tastic love for history, geography and literature, subjects which I always studied very 
faithfully, doing much more than the course of study called for. My ‘father enjoyed 
taking me on walks through Moscow and also on trips to the ancient Russian towns in 
the north and those along the Volga and the Oka rivers. He revealed to me all the riches 
of the great Russian culture and instilled in me a love for my country. 

For some reason or other, when I was still a child I developed a passion for things con- 
nected with the sea. I read not only books and novels about travels and sea combats, 
but also special books on navigation. I cut out pictures of sea-going vessels and pasted 
them into albums. My youthful, insatiable interest in everything concerning Central 
Asia was equally absorbing. I cannot explain why this was the case, but I remember 
I would stand for long before Vereshchagin’s pictures, and I knew every detail of the map 
of the mountain ranges and roads in the great Asian expanses. ; 

I read voraciously, read everything I could get my hands on, switching from one 
subject to another. And I made my own discoveries. For instance, I discovered, to my 
delight, Tolstoy’s Cossacks—yes, I mean just that, his Cossacks and not his War and 
Peace or Homer’s Odyssey. Another such discovery for me was Chaliapin’s terrible eyes 
in Boris Godunov and Serov’s painting Peter I in Monplaisir. 

Verse was very far from my mind in those days, although everything about me 
breathed of poetry. The stationery stores had a particular fascination for me then, and I 
could spend hours at a time imbibing the smell of the shop, fingering notebooks, pencils 
and paints. Everything connected with writing and drawing was sacred for me. 

Then the First World War, like an ominous shadow,” crept up upon this half- 
fantastic, half-realistic world of a boy who came from a so-called “good family” of intel- 
lectuals. At first that war made itself known in the form of German trophies, dazzling 
oleographs of victories, spirited combats and heroic deeds, but soon it revealed its dif- 
ferent and terriblenature. The wounded soldiers in the hospital where I worked after 
school, and the handsome carpenter Boris, a man who was both wise and sarcastic, 


became my faithful teachers. 


1Kulikovo Field, in the Kursk region, was the scene of a historie battle between 
the Russian troops and the Mongol-Tatar invaders that ended in the complete vic- 


tory of the Russians (1380).—Ed. 
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The February Revolution came and went, to be followed by the October Revolution, 
which swept over the land like a cleansing storm. It was also.a great turning point in the 
life of my entire generation. 

The cadets of the Alexandrovsky Officers’ School, which was a neighbour of our 
school, were surrendering and the burning houses near Nikitskiye Vorota were still 
smoking when the first decrees on peace and the land were posted up on the walls of 
buildings. : 

I was on the Red Square when Moscow buried its fallen heroes near the Kremlin wall, 

Once, when our class gathered at a general meeting, we suddenly realized that we, 
sixteen-year-old youths, were divided by a sharp line of demarcation. We did not under- 
stand each other and did not see eye to eye. 

The October Revolution completely changed the trend of all my thoughts, made me 
almost choke with the wind of time, and ever since then the word “wind” in my verse has 
been synonymous with “revolution,” a word indicating a constant movement forward, 
restlessness, and buoyant, joyful strength. Immediately after the Revolution my father 
went to work with the People’s Commissariat of Education while I, having finished 
secondary school ahead of time, entered the First Moscow University. Very soon after, 
however, I left for the western front. 

The dark, famished cities of Smolensk gubernia, the struggle against the kulak up- 
risings, the romance of the Revolution, the unusual enthusiasm I felt in those days are 
things I can never forget. That period has been reflected in the image of Commissar Se- 
ryozha Zykov and other commissars in some of my poems. 

Following the Smolensk days I fell ill with typhus and returned to Moscow. There 
I worked for some time as junior investigator for the Moscow Criminal Investigation 
Department. The revolutionary Moscow had its own. dark and terrible rear. Bandits, 
anarchist robbers, owners of thieves’ dens and illegal drinking and gambling houses, 
profiteers and prostitutes—all of this filth swarmed in secret places and sometimes in 
places by no means secret, as Khitrov Market. The struggle against all this scum was 
difficult, for the White armies were already moving right on Moscow and those people 
acted openly and insolently; they thought that our days were numbered. I had occassion 
to take part in the first attack against “Khitrovka” and other dens. I never ceased to 
wonder how it happened that the purest»of blue-bloods joined forces with criminals 
and outright cutthroats. 


The year 1919 marked the beginning of the most radiant period of my youth: I be- 
came a military student at the General Military Training School and after graduating 
I entered the Military Pedagogical Institute. 

It was here that the verse which had been suppressed for such a long time finally made 
its way to the surface. I wrote day and night. I read my verse to Bryussov and Balmont 
(he had not as yet emigrated). It was during this period that my friendship with Vsevo- 
lod Pudovkin began, and our common enthusiasm for Mayakovsky. Everything about 
us was in a turmoil, new trends in literature and art were coming into being, and we 
students of the Military Institute, after 14 hours a day devoted to study, would give our- 
selves up heart and soul to everything that was so new and so wonderful, everything that 
the Revolution had brought. We staged “leftist” performances, put out typewritten 
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eg of verse, and argued until long after midnight. In short, we lived a tense, creative 
All those years, from 1919 to 1923, I lived the life of our military courses and school 
with all its selflessness, romance and heroic traditions, with all its typical military shut 
dents, commanders and commissars (my poems Commissar Usov, Commemoration 
Service, and others). 
I am still indebted to those days. 
At the end of 1922 I began to work in the Kremlin. I worked in the managing office 


of the Kremlin and in the military school of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
of the Soviets. 


I witnessed Lenin’s last arrival at the Kremlin. In those distant days the Kremlin 
was a quiet place. Grass grew between the cobblestones, the Kremlin chimes rang out 
resonantly and rhythmically, and the military students would stand on guard. An 
amazingly fresh “sea breeze” blew in from beyond the Moskva River, and the Kremlin 
seemed to me a ship sailing through time and space. 

Ishowed my early poetry to Anatoli Vasilyevich Lunacharsky, asking him to read it. 
{ was completely taken aback and also overjoyed to find that he had it printed in Novy 
Mir (in 1924). This, however, disturbed my father verymuch, and he made me promise 
fo wait another year before I started publishing my verse. 

My first book Northern Lights appeared in 1926. It was published by the Uzel Pub- 
lishing, House. At that time I became friends with the poet Pavel Antokolsky. Our 
methods of writing were different, but apparently we had the same passion for poetry 
and the same attitude to it. 

The co-operative writers’ publishing house, Uzel, put out our books at our own ex- 
pense. 

I joined the literary group of “Constructivists.”1 Those were turbulent, restless 
times, full of quests and mistakes, of discoveries, some important, some illusory. 


My books of that period, Muscles and The Sujferings of My Friends, while containing 
poetry that is still dear to me and well-known to my readers, also had verse with for- 
malistic twists and turns, some of it difficult to understand, and some of it too 
rhetorical. 


A long trip to the mines, plants and factories of the Urals and Rostov region marked 
the beginning of a new stage in my literary life. When I returned from this trip I spent 
much time meditating about the role and task of the poet in our Soviet society. I came 
to know Mayakovsky closely and in February 1930, together with Bagritsky, I joined 
the Russian Association of Proletarian Writers right after Mayakovsky did. 

In the spring of 1930 I left for Central Asia together with a group of writers, among 
them Nikolai Tikhonov, Pyotr Pavlenko, Vsevolod Ivanov, Leonid Leonov, and Grigori 
Sannikov. That was the memorable time of the first Bolshevik sowing campaign, the time 
when collective farms were just being organized and the class struggle in the village was 
becoming especially tense. 


1 A literary group formed in 1924. Its theoretical principles were, in the main, of 
a formalistic nature.—Ed. 
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I visited the desert and the frontier, the mountains of Kopet-Dag. I sailed down 
the Amu Darya from Kerki to Chardzhou. The roar of tractors that spring, the heroic 
efforts of the collective farmers in Turkmenia, the thousands of faces and the sea of 
colours have all remained in my memory. They determined an entire stage in my work, 
culminating in The Desert and Spring, the book I wrote during the course of almost a 
quarter of a century, laying it aside and then returning to it. The first poem in this cycle 
“To the Bolsheviks of the Desert and Spring” was written during a night in Chardzhou, 
and it immediately determined the content and also the name of all my other books on 
Central Asia. 

My travelling companions, especially Tikhonov and Pavlenko, showed me much 
attention and comradely consideration for they were already veteran Easterners. We 
lived a friendly, interesting, buoyant life. 

Almost immediately on my return home from the scorching sands and blue moun- 
tains of Turkmenia I set off for Turkey, Greece and Italy as correspondent for the Kras- 
naya Zvezda (Red Star), with a squadron of the Black Sea fleet. Europe was then in the 
throes of a great crisis, and the eternal beauty of the Mediterranean, which has been ex- 
tolled over and over again by classic writers, merely emphasized the terrible unem- 
ployment, impoverishment and hopelessness which were taking hold of the European 
nations, where fascism was becoming entrenched. 

That was how my book Europe was born. 

It was at this time that we, a group of writers headed by Vsevolod Vishnevsky, 
organized LOKAF, the Literary Union of the Red Army and Navy, and the magazine 
Lokaf, later renamed Znamya. 

In the spring of 1931 I set off for Central Asia to help get rid of the nationalist ban- 
dits there known as basmachi. For several months I was in the ranks of the frontier troops 
and took part in operations on the territory of Tadjikistan, Uzbekistan and Turkmenia. 

My path took me across the glaciers of the Pamirs to the very core of southern Kara 
Kum desert. Once the group of frontier guards to which I belonged almost perished for 
lack of water when coming to the rescue of another small frontier unit. 

Those experiences prompted me to write the second book of The Desert and Spring 
and, somewhat later, the poem Dangara. Thus my work acquired a new theme, that of 
the frontier and the glorious frontier guards. 

I still write on this theme. Long years of my work in this field, as soldier and writer, 
were recognized by the government which, in 1955, awarded me with the medal “For 
Distinguished Services in Defending the State Boundaries of the U.S.S.R.” 

The year 1931 was noteworthy for me for another reason: I met Maxim Gorky then, 
who, after that, never ceased keeping an attentive eye on my work, making numer- 
ous amazingly pertinent and often severe corrections in my verse. 

The second volume of The Desert and Spring was written in Ufa, where I lived for 
over half a year with Alexander Fadeyev, a very dear friend of mine. We lived like her- 
mits. During the day we would work, and in the evening we would go for a walk along 
the highway, clean shaven and important-looking, and would philosophize about the 
universe and the campaigns of Alexander the Great. All night long, not far away, the 
lights of electric welding flashed at building sites of the First Five Year Plan. On au- 
tumn nights somebody’s huge old white horse would roam through the garden beside 
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the house we lived in and apples would come falling down with a thump. Those were 
glorious nights. Once Academician Otto Yulievich Schmidt visited us, and he talked 
with us about the origin of the universe. It was then that I wrote my book Life, which 
consists of a number of autographic poems of a philosophical trend. I continued to 
develop this theme in my later work. I tried to convey man’s encounter with the in- 
credible diversity of life, man’s creative victory over the tremendous world, a world 
at times ominous and at times joyous. 

In 1933 Tikhonov, Pavlenko and I went to Daghestan. This trip strengthened our 
friendship even more and helped me produce the book The Caspian Sea. 

In the years that followed I frequently visited Azerbaidjan and Daghestan. I spent 
a whole summer sailing the Caspian Sea on tankers, travelled from Baku to Krasnovodsk 
and lived in Baku for a long time learning something about the oil industry there and 
working with Samed Vurgun on an anthology of Azerbaidjan poetry. 

In 1935-1936, as a member of a group of Soviet poets, I made a long trip through 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Switzerland, Britain, Germany, and France. I spent 
some time in France, and learned to know and deeply love the French people. 

The atmosphere was charged with events. Spain’s great struggle for freedom had begun, 
and Italy had invaded Abyssinia. I witnessed the impressive demonstration of the Popular 
Front in 1936 and the tremendous rise in the revolutionary movement, as well as the 
panic that swept over the bourgeoisie. Returning home via Germany I heard the beat- 
ing of drums onallstation platforms, and the savage howls of the storm troopers. I saw 
the grey columns of fascist soldiers. They were on their way to occupy the Rhine 
region. 

After this trip in Europe which was in such a commotion and full of terror and hope, 
I was all the more drawn to the subject of our Soviet land, or, to be more exact, to Soviet 
Russia, I began writing small poems, Commissar Usov, The Cook Dasha, The Road, 
and others. I recalled the Civil War, my youth, the railway station Lozovaya, and even 
the way our military students performed a Hungarian dance at our school.... 

At the end of the thirties I again made a trip to my native north. Later I lived in 
Sevastopol and on the southern shore of the Crimea, where I wrote a great deal, returning 
to my favourite lyrical theme. In those days I also wrote on Russian historical themes. 
Pavlenko’s scenario Alexander Nevsky interested me very much. I wrote a number of 
songs for this film, among them the hymn Arise Ye, People of Russia. Later, during the 
Great Patriotic War I continued to write on historical subjects and together with Sergei 
Eisenstein worked on the text of his script for Ivan Grozny. 1 also wrote some songs for 
this film. 

Some of my verse written in 1937-1940 has been included in a book called October 
Poems, and some in a book, New Poems.... 

This last book was lyrical throughout. It was published during the very first days 
of the war. The last pre-war verse in this book spoke of Lenin: 


...With his eternal gaze 
Lenin looks 

Incredibly far 
Into the future. 
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This “eternal gaze of Lenin” directed far into the future became for me the symbol 
of life and victory of our entire people, a symbol of all that was finest and worthiest in 
mankind. 

The tremendous trials experienced by our people during the Great Patriotic War 
made me approach my favourite and most. cherished themes much more thought- 
fully. 


When I again returned to Central Asia, which was so dear to me, not only for itself 
but especially dear because my mother’s grave was there, it was with different eyes that 
I regarded my favourite heroes and their-sons and daughters. 

I saw the flourishing of the republics of Central Asia, the building of the Farkhad 
Hydropower Station, the Kara Kum canal and the metal works and the oil derricks of 
Central Asia. 


In the last two books of The Desert and Spring, 1 was more than ever fired by the 
reverence for discoveries and quests, by the desire to tell of the remaking of the world, 
the heroic struggle with nature for the happiness of all mankind. The atomic age had 
arrived; the contradictions in the world had become more intricate; the great people 
of China had been victorious, and India had risen from her colonial slavery. And the 
summits to which the peoples of Asia had risen revealed wider horizons. But the vigi- 
lance of the people had become even sharper, and it was this that I tried to describe in 
my book, The Frontier. 

Beginning with 1949 I again made a trip along the frontiers of the Soviet Union. 
I spent many fine days with my friends, the frontier; guards, on the Turkish, Iranian 
and Afghan frontiers. For me an outpost is still the best, brightest spot in our great 
country. The solidarity and friendship of the peoples of the Soviet Union have become 
profounder and stronger. I have devoted a considerable part of my work. to this theme. 
Quite a while ago I wrote a book of verse, To Thee, Ukraine, which is dedicated to 


the two great Slav peoples and to the history and culture of the Ukraine and its life 
of today. 


The year 1956 was especially fruitful for me. In the spring of that year I was car- 
tied away by a veritable storm of images, recollections and associations. It seemed 
to me that my whole life with its friendships and love, with its separations and 
losses, with the eternal joy latent in the nature of our country again passed before 
my eyes. 

I wrote incessantly, rejoicing in the fact that every day I could enter that fabulous 
and, at the same time, real “domain” of the spiritual world. The result was the book The 
Change of Seasons, which appeared that same year. For myself I called it a book of “sin- 
gle effort.” It told of the Urals, Central Asia, the suburbs of Moscow, the North, the 
Caucasus, but the main idea of the eternal movement of the earth, the eternal rotation 
in nature dominated all this verse. : 


The effect the book produced was such that I immediately undertook the com- 
pletion of another book of poems called The Middle of the Century. 

I had begun the book in 1943, had sweated over it, writing passionately, meditating 
over the destiny of our time, over the destiny of my country and the Revolution. Some 
years produced several poems, others were barren, but the book kept moving on all 
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the time. In the summer of 1956 I rewrote it twice, turning everything inside out, re- 
arranging the order of things, introducing new characters and changing situations, put- 
ting new ends and new beginnings to the poems, as if electrowelding the entire body of 
the book. I threw out twelve poems and introduced five new ones. By the end of the year 
the book was finished. It is a sort of autobiography of an ordinary participant in the 
great events of the century. The action which is transferred from the Soviet Union to 
Western Europe, takes the characters through the Civil War, the period of NEP (New 
Economic Policy), and the five-year plans to the Great Patriotic War, and ends in 1956, 
with the period following the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU. There is no doubt that 
the ideas and thoughts expressed at the Twentieth Congress exerted a dynamic influence 
on the book. 


There are twenty-five poems and an introduction in the book. It has been written 
in blank verse and I have used some methods which are new for our poetry but which 
make the blank verse more vivid. The image of Vladimir Ilych Lenin and the theme that 
life is eternally young dominate the entire volume. 


I consider it the best book I have written. 


My last work is The Blue Spring. What is it about? If one were to take his living 
heart and squeeze out of it the most precious and romantic essence of what he has lived 
through in the forty years of the Revolution, all this would find reflection in such a 
book. Sometimes it is a single detail on which the attention is focussed, a detail which 
characterizes the period. Sometimes it is a significant event, one which determines the 
epoch. At times it is a positive hero (as in Ballad of the New Year), and at times the main 
character is a negative person (as in The Feast). But in all cases it is a book about the 
heroic generation of the Great October Revolution, about the immortal, ever vital 
forces of the Revolution. 

The lyrical verse contained in the book merely serves to reinforce its basic idea. 

What can I add as postscript? 

In spite of my mistakes, and there have been ‘mistakes in my life and my work, 
I have always endeavoured, from my very earliest poems, to say that life on earth has 
been created for happiness and not for meaningless destruction. I have tried to show 
that mankind hands down, from generation to generation, the golden bough of its cul- 
ture created and developed through the sufferings of martyrs and heroes in a struggle 
for the only right and worthy existence of mankind. I see many people about me who 
are dear to me; many others have already gone from this life. But the strength and mighty 
staunchness of our people who were born anew in the great October days inspire and will 
continue to inspire all mankind. And the more profoundly, the more broadly the poet 
penetrates into the very thick of historical events, the more deeply he is moved by the 
growing endeavours of man for peace, work, knowledge, and joy, the better will he ful- 
fil his task as an artist. 

Whether in tale or romantic ballad, whether in an emotional appeal or lyrical verse 
I feel I must speak, again and again, about the October days which were set afire by 
Lenin’s powerful will. I feel impelled to speak about the creative force of the Communist 
Party, about the youth of our world, and about our faith in the tremendous happiness 


of mankind. 


ME 


ST. A-R 


Star, O Star, O cold and distant light, 

To fir-tree needles steadily descending: 

You fade and vanish, Star, when vanishes the night, 
To rise anew through dusk when day is ending. 


Your world remote, of whirling winged fire, 
Where nuclei of atoms fuse in flaming blaze. 

Why stare you, then, on me with icy ire, 

When I am but a speck on earth’s encrusted face? 


Maybe this very moment you’ve burnt bright and died. 
Maybe your flames have ceased for many a year, 

And your decrepid light still comes, an old man blind, 
By tapping, tapping still can reach our sphere. 


Or perhaps some magic motion keeps your heart alive? 
What am I but shadowy dust? Your fate is so much vaster; 
Yet since of sight am I, yet since of mind am I, 

Yet since of thought am I, I am your lord and master. 


1956 
Translated by Haya and Robert Kadmon 


SPRING SONG 


In the steel-forging Urals where fiery fountains 
Rear in the sky against purple-blue mountains, 
A working-girl lived who was famed for her beauty 
But gave herself solely to doing her duty, 
No man would Lubasha take as a lover, 
And no man the key to her heart could discover, 
Though attentions were offered her willingly, 
She treated all suitors chillingly. 
And not that Lubasha was vain, 
Or looked on the men with disdain; 
She was merely a worthy descendant 
Of smiths who were proud, independent. 


All the steel-workers longed to know 
To whom this rare prize was to go. 


She loved in the evening to gaze 
At the firmament’s shimmering maze, 
She loved the flow and the quiver 
Of Chusdva, her blue-eyed river. 
She loved the woods in the spring, 
But she loved above all to sing. 

She sang of love unending, 

But she herself was unbending. 


I was young in those days and I sighed for her; 
I was foolish then, and I cried for her; 

I cried for her, and I sighed for her— 

How gladly would I have died for her! 


I asked an old smith in my grief 
If he held to the old-time belief 
In mermaids. 

“Who knows?” said he; 
“There’s all kinds of fish in the sea, 
But if mermaids exist, they sing 
As Lubasha sings in the spring.” 


Moonlight... a nightingale trills... 
Amethyst gleams on the hills... 

A shadow passes—the flight of a bird... 
Down by the river a song is heard.... 


One cheek of the sky wears a blush, 
The other a hectic flush: 

The furnaces vie with the dawn, 

The night of trysting is gone. 


Dawn-driven shadows westward scud, 
Mountains emerge above the flood, 
Giants of granite, splashed with blood. 


Ah, break, my heart! Too cruel the ache! 

And breaking, shake the song awake. 

Break, oh heart, and let beauty flow 

With the searing heat of the furnace glow, 
With the tremulous beat of a fluttering wing— 
The beauty of Russia awaking to spring. 
Break, oh heart, do not spare thyself! 

To other hearts declare thyself! 
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The two glows faded, side by side, 

While mermaids, afloat in Chusdva’s tide, 
Called to the Urals, their father hoar, 
Whose answer .re-echoed along the shore. 


Lubasha’s impassioned song 
Resounded the whole night long 
In chapels whose pillars of pines 
Rose skyward in delicate lines. 


To the morning star the song went winging, 
Alone in the woods the gir! was singing, 
Singing of spring and of love, 

In the dulcet tones of the dove. 


To the wind her message was married, 
On the wind her message was carried, 
To far-distant countries and climes, 
Like the voice of the Kremlin chimes. 


I was young in those days, and I sighed for her; 

I was foolish then, and I cried for her; 

Once, it is true, I kissed her, 

And ever since I have missed her. 

For the once that I kissed her, 

Long years have I missed her— 

Long years, long years, watered with tears. 
Across the sky the cloud-ships go; 
Russia, my land, I love youso! 


1956 
Translated by Margaret Wettlin 


Evgeni DOLMATOVSK Y 


A POET AND HIS TIMES 


LADIMIR LUGOVSKOY, who was born at the turn of the cen- 
tury, was still in secondary school when the October Revolution took 
place. The son of an intellectual, he fearlessly joined the ranks of those 

championing the cause of the new society. Workers and peasants in soldier’s uni- 
form were the first audiences of the young poet, who himself was a participant 
in the Civil War. 

“The intelligentsia and the people” was a theme frequently to be met in Lu- 
govskoy’s earlier verse. His poetry reflected the specific features of the path pur- 
sued by the best of the old intelligentsia, those who joined forces with the build- 
ers of the-socialist society. 

Whenever I take Vladimir Lugovskoy’s books off the shelf and glance through 
them in chronological order (I mean just that: glance through them, for I do not 
have to read them as the very first lines call to mind the verse and the conditions 
under which it was written) I always marvel at the profundity and persistence of Lu- 
govskoy’s poetic quests. He paid tribute to many literary trends. Some of his earlier 
things are abstract. In them the poet still seems to scorn giving a thorough portrayal 
of human characters and actions. Some of his poetry was formalistic. But whenever 
the theme and material were significant and truly moved him, his poetry becarne 
profound, clear and simple. 

Not all poets are so fortunate as to create poetry which wins nation-wide fame. 
Vladimir Lugovskoy is one of the favoured few. His poem, Song of the Wind, 
is like acall signal by which the reader recognizes the poet. Written at the beginning 
of his career, this poem became his credo for years to come. In his later poems and 
verse the portrayal of the wind serves as the leit-motif, as the poetic symbol of 
the great epoch in which he was privileged to live: 


The passion of anticipation sweeps o’er me, 
Like a storm that has run wild.... 

The wind comes rushing towards me. 

The world in all its splendour 

Rises like a building of gold 

In silence and in fire. 


Lugovskoy was a romantic bard of the revolutionary storm which purifies 
people’s hearts and paves the way for constructive activity. 

His life, like his works, was romantic. He was a poet, a dreamer and traveller, 
a meditative observer. In his poetry he anticipates much that later came true. Sev- 
eral years before the nazis came to power in Germany Lugovskoy wrote wrathfully 
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of the fascist gangs and of their threat to mankind. These poetic forecasts of 
his, it seems to me, were not a matter of mere accident but the result of a 
profound study of life and the laws governing it. 

And how extensive is the geography of his poetry! He has books on Central 
Asia, books about people and republics with which he was closely bound for 
many years, a book on Western Europe, which is full of contemplation about 
the fates of its various nations, verse about the Black Sea and Azerbaidjan, 
about the North, where the poet lived in his childhood, about Siberia. He also 
has a book of verse about the Ukraine. But although geography plays a large part 
in his poetry it by no means constitutes its essence. The poet is interested 
in the features and specific traits of the new Soviet way of life and the Soviet 
character, the new qualities of man of the new society. 

Lugovskoy effectively expresses this unquenchable desire of his to under- 
stand and extol the new: 


How poorly we know ourselves 
In this new land of ours. 

Who knows 

Love and friendship 

In their new profundity? 

We live in a world of legends, 
Yet legends have we few. 

But the good wise legends 
Have trained their eyes on us. 


The works of this poet contain many forceful lines about love, passion, and 
the happiness and torments of those in love. It was on the eve of the war, in 1941, 
that he showed me the first copy of his book about love. The book was printed, 
I believe, in Leningrad, and the first copy was sent from there to Moscow. I bor- 
rowed it from Lugovskoy for one night, read and re-read it until the early hours 
of the morning, imbibing the inspiration of my friend. 

Then the Great Patriotic War began. I remember reciting some of this verse 
by heart while at the front, and these’pensive, tender lines of Lugovskoy’s never 
failed tostir the soldiers deeply... .Inever again saw the book itself. The entire 
edition was sent to Moscow but never reached the city. Apparently it perished in 
a bombardment. In his post-war publications Lugovskoy included poems taken 
from that book which failed to reach the reading public. 

In the last years of his life Lugovskoy’s talent seemed to flare forth parti- 
cularly brightly. He worked indefatigably, oblivious of self. There was hardly 
an evening when he did not read new verse and fragments of poems to his friends. 
During this period he created his best works: a book of lyrics entitled The Change 
of Seasons, a book of poems, The Middle of the Century, and a book of ballads and 
stories in verse, The Blue Spring. 

What did these books treat of? They resemble a chronicle of Soviet times, 
a chronicle of forty amazing years. The author, who possessed a remarkable mem- 
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ory, glanced back from the summit of the present day upon the path traversed 
by the people, the state, and by himself, the poet, and he recalled the episodes 
in the struggle for a new world. He showed how noble and difficult that path was. 

For Vladimir Lugovskoy the beauty of life consists in overcoming difficul- 
ties, in risk and selfless deeds, in work and creation. 

No wonder that he calls Soviet man, the hero of his verse, an “enthusiast 
of the terrestrial planet.” The people he describes are of various ages, of various 
professions and characters. They range from the Commissar Seryozha Zykov (in 
the poem The New Year), who, on the eve of the difficult year 1919, dreams of 
a radiant future for his country (“But the whole world is on our side and man 
will advance to communism”), to charming Lyubasha, crane operator from the 
Urals, who is described by the poet with such buoyant sincerity and affection, 
traits which were characteristic of Lugovskoy’s attitude towards the youth of the 
world and the young generation of the land of socialism. 

His The Middle of the Century is interesting from the viewpoint of its style. 
It consists of a long series of poems each telling of one or another stage in 
the life of the country, which is inseparably bound with the life of the poet him- 
self. I am inclined to call this style lyrical-historical. The participation of the 
author in the events lends the narration a special dynamic quality and expression. 

Lugovskoy uses blank verse effectively in The Middle of the Century, reveal- 
ing all its richness and nuances. 

In his last books we feel the combined rhythm of the living human heart and 
the pulse of time. These books convey the idea that life on earth has been created 
for happiness. ’ 

Lugovskoy’s ballad Campfires contains lines which serve as the key to his 
works about the past: 


Perhaps 

"Tis old age 

Or spring 

Or the slumber of the Zaporozhye steppe? 
No! 

’Tis the dream of Revolution, 

‘Tis my immcrtality. 


That is exactly how the poet regards the events of the past; from the views 
point of the present, with thoughts of the future, and with faith in the immor- 


tality of the Revolution. tes 
The Soviet reader well knows and loves the poetry of Vladimir Lugovskoy. 


I should also very much like all who are interested in Soviet literature to know 
this poet and his work. 


42—437 
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Literary Research in the U.S.S.R. 


The Gorky Institute of World Literature, 
which is a branch of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R., is the largest and most 
prominent research centre of its kind in the 
country. It is not by accident that Gorky’s 
name was chosen for it;-the founder of social- 
ist realism dreamed of the day when compre- 
hensive research in the literary heritage of 


various lands and periods would be carried. 


out, with an army of experts to perform the 
work. Gorky’s dream has come true within 
the walls of the Moscow Institute of World 
Literature. The decision to open an institute 
of this type was taken in September 1932, 
when the 40th anniversary of Gorky’s activi- 
ties in the literary field was being celebrated. 

The Gorky Institute consists of a number 
of departments and combines specialists 
in various branches: theory, classical litera- 
ture, foreign literature, folklore, the litera- 
tures of the peoples of the U.S.S.R., Russian 
classics, Soviet literature, and the works 
of Maxim Gorky and Vladimir Mayakovsky. 

Scientific research at the Institute is 
wide and highly varied and ranges from such 
works as the two-volume history of ancient 
literature written under the guidance of the 
venerable Soviet scholar, Academician Sergei 
Sobolevsky, to essays on the modern novel. 

Soviet scientists pay great attention to 
the study of foreign classical works. Of par- 
ticular interest in this connection is Profes- 
sor Anna Elistratova’s monograph on Byron 
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which was awarded the Academic Prize for 
1957. 

Apart from individual research, the De- 
partment of Foreign Literature (and, as a 
matter of fact, the other departments as 
well) conducts monumental work on major * 
problems collectively. Thus, a voluminous 
edition of The History of English Literature 
has been completed, and the 4th and con- 
cluding volume of another large scale work, 
The History of French Literature, prepared 
for publication. The comment these works 
aroused in the Soviet as well as in the 
foreign press is evidence of their merit. 

The Institute of World Literature is not 
the only literary-research establishment in 
the Soviet Union. It works in close collabo- 
ration with the Moscow Institute of Oriental 
and Slavonic Studies and the Leningrad 
Institute of Russian Literature (The Push- 
kin House). 

The Department of Literature of the 
Peoples of the U.S.S.R. and the Language 
and Literature Institutes of the Republican 
Academies of Sciences have jointly issued 
a Series of essays on the history of Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian, Lithuanian, Chuvash, and Ya- 
kut literatures. Essays on the history of 
Estonian, Latvian, Moldavian, and other 
literatures are in the making. These publica- 
tions serve as spade-work for a history of 
the multinational literature of the Soviet 
Union. 

Scientific sittings to sum up literary 
results for the current year are regular oc- 
currences at the’ Gorky Institute. Authors 
as well as literary experts take part in the 
discussions. _ 5 

Gorky’s works hold a special place at 
the Institute. The first volume of A Chro- 
nicle of the Life and Work of--Gorky has left 
the press, Last year a volume of his corres- 
pondence with foreign writers, a joint edition 
by the staffs of the Gorky Institute and the 
Gorky Museum was put out. Essays are being 
published dealing with Gorky’s literary 
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career, the genres he used, his journalistic 
style, publicistic writing. 

The Institute is preparing for publica- 
tion a series of major theoretical works devoted 
to present-day literary problems. Various 
problems of socialist realism are being stu- 
died. Soviet Literature No. 9, 1957, carried 
information on the discussion conducted by 
the Institute in April last year on problems 
of realism in world literature. 

The Institute is now preparing for a 
scientific sitting on problems of socialist 
realism, to be held at the close of 1958. 


O. MIKHAILOV 


Two Literary Associations 


There were workers’ literary groups 
in Russia before the Revolution, but 
they were few in number. Only after popular 
power was established in 1917 did the cultural 
revolution assume a widespread nature. It 
took the forms not only of the abolition of 
illiteracy, the introduction of universal edu- 
cation, and the rapid growth of cultural 
centres. It brought about a revolution in 
the very mind, feelings, and soul of the 
people. The people, in the broadest sense 
of the word, aspired to write. And today 
the works of the members of countless liter- 
ary associations and circles of amateur 
writers and poets are constantly to be found 
in factory, collective-farm, district and 
regional newspapers. 


It is only 30 minutes by electric train 
from Moscow to Mytishchi—a young, noisy 
town which is the centre of a large district 
where the features of urban and rural Ae 
are: closely interwoven. 
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Here are the reeking chimneys of a huge 
factory; but you have only to cross the main 
road to see sprinklers at work in the collec- 
tive-farm fields. From the windows of a 
tall urban-type dwelling-house, you can 
occasionally catch sight of an elk, They wan- 
der here from the forest reservation, stretch- 
ing for many miles from the outskirts 
of Moscow. 

There is the usual editorial bustle in 
the office of the Mytishchi district news- 
paper—Put k Pobede (The Path to Victory). 
But in one unusually quiet room, a twenty- 
year-old youth and a middle-aged man are 
silently turning over the neatly written 
pages of a notebook. They are members of 
the literary circle sponsored by the news- 
paper and have come to one of its regular 
Tuesday meetings. Yakov Belitsky, who 
is on the staff of the paper, and writes poetry 
himself, runs the circle. 

Its members are of various ages and 
walks in life. Each has his own favourite 
theme and subject. For instanee, Mikhail 
Izotov who is in his early twenties, and 
works as a machine operator at a musical 
instruments factory, when asked when he 
began writing, said: “From childhood. When 
I was a little boy, I used to compose cha- 
stushki. The girlsin our kolkhoz were awfully 
saucy, you know, and used to mock us. boys. 
We couldn’t let them disgrace us, could 


‘we? And so I composed rhymes about. them.” 


Today, Izotov no longer writes chastushki; 
He brims over with rich fresh impressions 
of life and with new themes and is trying 
hard to improve both the pout and form 
of -his: poems. 

The poems. of Vladimir ivan a lock 
smith, reflect the thoughts over his work 
at the: bench. The main theme: of ‘many, of 
his poems is the life of a youngster who start- 
ed working at the factory as an apprentice. 

Members of the prose section’ of ~ this 
circle also find many interesting things’ in 
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their work and professions to put in words. 
Thus, the theme of school-teacher Boris 
Fain’s Letters to My Brother deals with the 
choice of a vocation. 

Yuri Shlepov, who works in a -district 
prosecutor’s office, has written a novel 
The Castor Coat, based on a_ criminal 
case. It is about the courage and resource- 
fulness of militiamen. 

The best works of the Mytishchi writers 
are published in the district newspaper, broad- 
cast over the local radio, and recited from 
the stages of the workers’ cluv: and Houses 
of Culture. Special mention should be made 
of the short stories and sketches written by 
Valeri Barkov, the head-forester of the My- 
tishchi Forest, the lovely park near Moscow, 
which owes so much to his loving care. 

Barkov’s sketches, and his short stories 
about animal life and nature are based on 
his professional knowledge, on his understand- 
ing of nature’s beauty and her eternal life. 
His pen depicts a landscape in a few strokes. 
The delicate whiteness of the first snows, 
the flaming red bunches of the rowan-berries, 
the ghostly rustling of forest life heralding 
winter’s approach—and you have a picture 
of November in the forest. 

No matter what Barkov writes about— 
of the cunning fox eluding the hunter, or the 
greedy thrushes who, tempted by the rich 
harvest of rowan-berries, decided to pass 
the winter in this northern forest—you can 
always sense the artist side by side with the 
forester. A volume of his short stories will 
shortly be put out by one of the Moscow 
publishing houses, 

Creative work helps the Mytishchi writ- 
ers to a closer insight into life. And the keen 
debates at these “Tuesdays” help them rec- 
tify their errors and polish their skill. 


Let us go to a meeting of the literary 
circle of the workers of the Moscow Likha- 
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choy Automobile Works. Here you ™ wil 
see production workers and members of the 
factory newspaper staff; you will see former 
factory workers who now work elsewhere, 
but for whom theattraction of their literary 
“Wednesdays” is as compelling as ever. 

Today’s meeting is to discuss the poems 
of Vladimir Teryoshin, a young poet whose 
verse, for all its unevenness, shows signs 
of real talent. 

Vladimir-Teryoshin is a librarian. Today 
he is reciting his short cycle which he calls 
A Word About Librarians, and his poem The 
Blizzard which is full of reminiscences of 
his trip to the virgin lands of the Kustanai 
region, in West Siberia. 

The discussion is initiated by Isay Lem- 
berik, a former member of the staff of the 
Moskovsky Avtozacodets, the factory mnews- 
paper; with the boldness of an experienced 
journalist, he scraps almost half the lines 
of the “inflated” verse of the Blizzard. 
Criticism not in word but in deeds! And al 
present agree with him—the poem gains in 
vividness and expression—the padding has 
been removed. 

Igor Sharov, a designing engineer, criti- 
cizes the poem scrupulously, line by line. 
The young author is hauled over the coals 
for his verbosity and for the weakness of 
some of his lines. : 

But his comrades not only know how 
lo criticize, but also how to encourage their 
friend. Igor Sharov draws attention to the 
successful lines, and praises what strikes 
him as being new in the poem. 

The leader of the circle, a member of 
the Union of Soviet Writers, Lev Ozerov, 
a poet and critic himself, emphasizes that 
for the young writer, the main thing is to 
avoid verbosity. 

Among literary circle members you will 
find people who write with a professional 
touch. Sergei Lyubushkin, for instance. 
His is a hard fate. Severely wounded during 


the war, he was unable to return to his own 
factory where he used to operate a milling 
machine. So he switched completely over to 
his favourite occupation—poetry. 

And though he is almost a total cripple, 
his poetry today is as full of joy as it ever 
was. Lyubushkin is a talented poet with his 
own view of life, his own artistic colours. 

Richard. Sartsevich, a milling-machine 
operator and writer of satirical: verse, not 
only contributes to his factory newspaper. 
He often appears in the Moscow satirical 
magazine, Krokodil, which put out his book 
Turner Petrov’s Tale in its literary supple- 
ment. 

Julio Mateu, a Spaniard, who has been 
working for many years at the factory as a 
grinder, has become a poet. His verse, trans- 
lated into Russian from the Spanish, is often 
to be found in magazines and newspapers. 

The songs written to the words of Georgi 
Namlegin, an engineer, are widely known. 
And Nikolai Ushatikov, a member of the 
factory newspaper staff, has published a 
number of sketches in the Moscow news- 
papers. 

In 1957, the Moskovsky Avtozavodets 
published, as a literary supplement, two 
collections of poems, sketches, and stories 
written by members of the literary circle. 
A third collection is being prepared for press. 
The poems of the members of the Automobile 
Works literary circle will be also included 
in the volume of verse by worker-poets to 
be put out by the Moscow Worker Pub- 


lishing House. 


Professional writers’ organizations dis- 
play unflagging interest in the activities 
of the amateur literary associations at our 
factories and collective farms. 

Yuli Chepurin, the dramatist, heads the 
Council of Literary Associations of Moscow 
and the Moscow region, attached to the 
Moscow Branch of the Union of Writers. 


The council consists of the leaders of thei 
largest amateur literary circles—of the Ham-, 
mer and Sickle Steel Plant, the Likhachov 
Automobile Works, the Railwaymen Central 
House of Culture, etc. 

Professional writers attend these circles; 
attentively read the work of the worker 
authors, give them advice, and pass on their 
own experience. They come to these literary, 
circles not as guests, but as. participants 
in their activities, and not only as critics— 
they are also criticized. Thus, the members 
of the Likhachoy Automobile Works dis- 
cussed one of Yuli Chepurin’s plays, and Pavel 
Antokolsky’s poem Jn a Side Street Beyond Ar- 
bat, before they were published. Boris Galin, 
the feature writer, Alexander Zharov 
and Evgeni Dolmatoysky, the poets, have 
often read their poems and discussed their 
plans with the factory writers. 

The members of the Automobile Works 
literary circle have met not only Soviet -~ 
writers—they often play the host to guests 
from abroad. They have received Nicolas 
Guillén, the Cuban poet, and a group of 
Viet-Nam writers led by Nguyén-van-Bong. 

Members of literary circles are always 
welcome guests at the Central House of 
Writers. Recently, several interesting eve- 
nings were held, at which young writers 
read fragments from their work. 

An interesting meeting took place there 
for members of Moscow literary associations 


“to celebrate Soviet Army Day. At first, the 


hosts—writers who had fought in the Great 
Patriotic War—spoke about their. work in 
frontline newspapers. Then Yuri Mikheyev 
and Yakov Klimenko, two young soldiers, 
spoke about one of their adventures: Recent- 
ly, practising parachute-jumping, Yuri hap- 
pened to notice something wrong with Yakov 
Klimenko’s parachute—its cupola began to. 
flatten out. The flattened parachute was 
passing quite close to Mikheyev—his comrade 
was falling, and in danger of imminent death. 
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Everything hung on a split second. Without 
a moment’s hesitation, Mikheyev grabbed 
Klimenko’s parachute and pressed’ it firmly 
to his chest. Both young soldiers landed 
safely held by a single parachute. This was 
Mikheyev’s first jump, and he was decorated 
with the For Valour Medal for this deed. 

After listening to the excited accounts 
of the young men, and asking them a few 
questions, the participants of this meeting— 
poets and prosaists—set to work: in a short 
time, on the spot, they had to report this 
story, like frontline newspaper correspondents, 
using any genre they liked. Soon you could 
hear fountain-pens scratching over sheets 
of note-paper. Some of the authors wandered 
about the corridors and rooms of the 
Writers’ House in search of solitude and a 
quiet place. 

The first prize was won by Vladimir 
Voinovich, a young poet of the Railwaymen’s 
literary association “Main Line.” 

In this way do professional writers real- 
ize their friendship with amateur writers— 
their comrades-in-art. 


Zoya FINITSKAYA 


Books in the Soviet Union 


aE : : : 

o read a good book for the first time is 
to make a new friend, to reread one is to 
meet an_old friend again,” an old Chinese 
saying runs. 

_ Five thousand million books come off 
the world’s printing presses every year. The 
Soviet Union publishes more books than any 
other country in the world. Between 1918 
and 1957 over twenty thousand million books 


were printed in the Soviet Union, represent- 
ing 1,386,000 titles. This total is 9.6 more 
than the number of books published in tsar- 
ist Russia. during the thirty years before 
the Revolution. Especially marked is the 
increase in works of fiction. During the five 
years 1909-1913 the number of titles published 
increased by about one hali, but between 
1923 and 1927 the increase was almost three- 
fold with an increase of over two and a half 
in the number of copies printed. 

The works of Soviet writers are pub- 
lished in huge editions. During the forty years 
1918-1957 there were 2,377 editions of books 
by Maxim Gorky, with a total print of 
89,194,000 copies; 694 editions of Vladimir 
Mayakovsky, comprising 33,776,000 copies; 
465 editions of Mikhail Sholokhoyv, compris- 
ing 26,714,000 copies. Among other popu- 
lar authors we find A. Serafimovich (446 
editions), Nikolai Ostrovsky (416), Alexander 
Fadeyev (404), Valentin Katayev (356), 
Konstantin Simonov (293), and Nikolai 
Tikhonov (293). 

In tsarist Russia the overwhelming major- 
ity of books came out in the Russian lan- 
guage. The number published in the mother- 
tongue of other peoples inhabiting the Rus- 
sian empire was insignificant. For example, 
only one book.in the Byelorussian language 
was published in 1913. Books in Ukrainian 
amounted to only 4.2 per cent of the total 
published that year. 

During Soviet times books have been 
published in the U.S.S.R. in 124 languages 
of the Soviet Union and other countries. 
Before the Revolution the people of more 
than forty nationalities of our country had 
no written language: It was only after the 
Revolution that such people received the 
opportunity of reading in their 
tongue. 
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ETTERS 


TO AND FROM 


THE EDITORS 


“YOUR STATEMENT IS CONTRADICTORY 


Dear Friends, 


The article by Mikhail Lifschitz on Josip Vidmar’s Notes From a Diary} 
is very timely. It seems to me, however, that he has made too rigid a formula- 
tion of what constitutes the artistic merit of a work of art. In his summary 
he says: “. . . the artistic merits of a work of art are always equal to its positive ideolog- 
ical content...” and further on refers to “. . . the rule, according to which the artistic 
value of a work of artis in the direct dependence on its ideological content ....” But 
then he contradicts this by saying in the same breath that “... there are brilliant ar- 
tists with a reactionary outlook.... 

We have all had experience of young writers who are positively choking with 
a plenitude of positive ideological content. They express it with the utmost conviction. 
But does that make them produce works of art? What such young writers produce is 
not only bad propaganda but worse art. 

The rigidity of Lifschitz’s formulation gives the impression that only ideas are 
important. But the writer has to learn to use his tools of trade even as a carpenter has, 
or the very best ideological content will lose not its truth but its power to convince. 
I am not referring merely to adjectives, similes, contrasts, brevity, not just to the outer 
clothing of ideas. I am referring now to their. embodiment in real human beings. That 
is how ideas come to life in creative writing and influence readers. The “miracle” that 
Josip Vidmar refers to was possible because Tolstoy’s characters were intensely real 
human beings, because he knew them, lived their life; and because when writing War 
and Peace he loved life and bathed in it from head to foot. The Death of Ivan Ilyich is 
powerful, it is a devastating revelation, but it leaves you with the same bad taste in 
the mouth that Ivan Ilyich had, and there is no “miracle.” Because Tolstoy had then 
ceased to accept everyday life and feel at home in it, and it was not possible for him to 
see what we see. This point about the importance of embodying ideas in real human beings 
seems to me to beof the greatest importance. Did Gorky forget it, or Makarenko, or 


Dickens, or Balzac, or any great writer? 


” 


1See Soviet Literature Nos. 9 and 10, 1957 
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This leads me to another point I wish Lifschitz had brought out because it follows 
so naturally from all he said. It is this. Of what good are ideas to communist writers 
if they are not used to improve life for the masses the world over? Tolstoy {to stick to 
‘the example used by Vidmar) was a non-party writer who objected to bringing politics 
into his work. But he could not help displaying the conflicts in society, they came out 
because he was truthful. And if the non-party writer writes the truth in an unconscious, 
fumbling manner it is all the more important for communist writers in socialist countries 
to pay attention to the ideas they express. They are Marxists. If Marxism doesn’t teach 
one to love human beings, to understand them, to want to exert oneself to Boe life better 
for all, what does it teach? 

Yes, we need Vidmar’s “miracles.” But we can only have them when we live 
with the people of whom we write—not for the purpose of writing a book about them 
but because life is dear to us, because we love them and love life, because we will not 
be pushed into darkness or see others chained in it as many still are. When we have 
learned to link ourselves with the people we will consciously link not just ideas, but 
the truth with real human beings, and then writers will produce miracles as Tolstoy did. 

There is a fog that constantly rises to obscure our vision. Sometimes currents of 
the west wind prevail over the east wind. It is easy to get lost in this cold clammy fog 
that makes it appear “that the artistic value of a work of art is independent of its ideo- 
logical content.” And it is such admirable concrete analyses of well- known works like 
The Kreutzer Sonata that help to dispel. the fog. 


Best wishes, 
RALPH DE BOISSIERE 


THE CONTRADICTION IS OBJECTIVE 


Dear Comrade Editor, 

It was kind of you to give me the opportunity of reading Ralph de Boissiére’s 
letter. I was pleased to learn that through the medium of your magazine my article 
had been read in Australia. I am old enough not to mind that there are people in the 
world who don’t agree with me. And so I am not at all vexed by the objections of our, 
friend from Australia. 

Ralph de Boissiére finds something contradictory in my statement: “There are » 
brilliant artists with a reactionary outlook, but there is no art which is indifferent to 
the revolutionary or reactionary ‘trend of thought.’» He is perfectly right. But I was 
trying to prove that the contradiction is of an objective nature, that is to say, that it 
lies in the content of the very reality which a writer with the genius of Leo Tolstoy is 
depicting. If my article failed to prove that, it means that it was badly written, that and 
nothing more. 

Ralph de Boissiére reasons thus: some young writers are positively choking with a: 
plenitude of positive ideological content but produce works that are not only bad propa- 
ganda but worse art. Therefore you cannot say that the artistic merits of a work of art 
are always equal to its positive ideological content. 
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(Ukrainian Republic) 
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‘August Vomm 
(Estonian Republic) 


But does not the fact that the work of such authors is both bad propaganda and 
bad art just go to prove that there is a real inner conformity between the ideological and 
the artistic merits of a work of literature? 

Why is it that weak works are bad propaganda for progressive ideas? Because 
the right content is expressed in them falsely, with, let us Say, an over-sentimental 
intonation, as is frequently the case in novels on social themes, or with excessive emo- 
tion, which is sometimes the case in lyrical works with social content. Such works accord 
badly with a progressive content in the modern sense of the term. Sentimentality and 
a theatrical display of emotion were excusable when the social movement was still in 
the cradle, for example in the time of Richardson or Rousseau. In those days these fea- 
tures were connected with mistakes and weaknesses that were not of a personal but of 
a historical, social nature. They were the reflection of certain manifestations of reality 
itself and so in some degree could be combined with great artistic merits. In our days 
these features—already manifested on a historical scale—are out-of-date and the works 
in which they are still to be found repel rather than attract people, in other words, are 
bad propaganda. 

It follows from this that the intonations which are given to an idea during its 
exposition are of great importance. One cannot conceive of an idea without an intona- 
tion. It would then be not an idea at all but an empty abstraction and those who mas- 
tered it would actually be mastering nothing. It is only when the artist develops his 
idea and furnishes it with concrete form that it can be comprehended. I tried to show 
this with the example of The Kreutzer Sonata. Ralph de Boissiére seems to find my analy- 
sis convincing. If so, then why ascribe to me the simple conclusion that “only ideas 
are important.” On the contrary, I expounded another idea in my article—that only 
those ideas which really find expression in a work of art are important. All the rest, to 
use Balzac’s words, are the novelist’s comments, equivalent to the word of honour of 
a Gascon. 

Myself, I am afraid that Ralph de Boissiére is referring to ideas in that Balzacian 
sense. I feel that he does not draw a distinction between the author’s good intentions 
and the real content of his work. That is why this illusory contradiction arises: the 
idea is good but the work of art itself appears to be cold, tedious and boring. And if that 
is the fault of the writer then naturally the question arises whether he was really in- 
spired by the “positive ideological content” or whether under the guise of revolutionary 
courage he has presented us with bombastic phrases and given us ready-made opinions 
represented as historical generalizations. Perhaps the book’s ideological substance 
exists only in our imagination. Very likely. It is hard to shed one’s illusions but the law 
of interdependence between form and content is inexorable. One Russian thinker of 
the 19th century said that the intention of the artist is verified through execution in 
the same way that every idea is tested through practice. eeR 

I very much doubt whether the young writers mentioned by eee Boissiére 
are “positively choking with a plenitude of positive ideological content.” It is more 
likely that they are “choking” because they have nothing to say yet; a few general notions 
about “positive ideological content” do not constitute a plenitude. — 

Progressive ideas, like backward ideas or, for that matter, any ideas at all} 
must be judged according to their real content. When Dante madea declaration of 
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his faith before the gates of Paradise they did not open before him. The stern door- 
keeper said to him: “... Current is the coin, thou utter’st; both in weight and in 
alloy. But tell me if thou hast it in thy purse.” This question life puts to every writer 
including those who take up their pens in the great cause of progressive literature. 

Only the artist’s work can serve as a reply. If the power of art has been put into 
action and a “miracle” has been performed, then the idea of the artist is not simply a 
promise, a general declaration of faith, but a concrete thought with all its shades of mean- 
ing, its real content, reflecting the essential features of life itself. In my opinion the 
revolutionary theory of Marx and Lenin is the supreme understanding of life achieved 
in our times. 

Of course, any theory can be grasped in its purely outward aspect, as the sum 
of formal conclusions. But such “superficiality,” as Lenin called this, is dangerous— 
and not only for the artist. It is dangerous for social life and for science too. As to the 
origins of this approach to theory—well, that is another question; in any case, it has 
nothing to do with Marxism. Ralph de Boissiére has only to turn to the history of world 
literature to see that the very greatest ideas were always subject to distortion and 
simplification. 

The value of the most profound and noble idea may be reduced to nothing if it 
is demonstrated by false means. As Belinsky said, yon cannot prove the truth with a 
false statement, and while these words apply not only to literature, their truth is 
particularly obvious in application to literature and to other arts. The artistic form~ 
is, if you like, the continuation of the idea, its more concrete development, a more de- 
tailed account of its content. Ina novel it is not only the narrative which contributes 
to the story but all the artistic means, in the broadest sense of the term: each meta- 
phor, each adjective, each word is a small part of the tale. When the story-teller uses 
false and artificial art forms it is useless to justify him by saying that he does so from 
the best motives. His deceptive methods cast a shadow on what he means to relate 
and we do not believe in the contents of his tale. 

Not only ideas are important to the writer, says Ralph de Boissiére; he has to learn 
to use the tools of his trade. Agreed, but in order not to indulge in a bad habit of our 
century—the habit of regarding the writer as a magician who knows the secret of trans- 
forming any idea into a miracle of art, I would put it differently: the writer must be ideo- 
logical not only in his general programme, he must be ideologica! through and through— 
in every word, in every shade of thought. His characters, colours, forms are the live 
green leaves on the tree of knowledge. These too are ideas and they should not be false, 
otherwise the whole fascination of the most inspired idea will be-destroyed. 

I have no wish to offend those young writers who have good intentions but are 
as yet unable to carry them out. Who knows, tomorrow they may produce a master- 
piece. The path of the artist. is far from smooth. How many diverse experiments did 
Balzac make before he found himself, or rather, before he discovered his vein of 
gold among the dross of life. 

The weakness we have been discussing may be found in the writings of the 
most honest, most progressive and most talented people. It is easy to succumb to the 
temptation to “prove the truth with a false statement,” as Belinsky says, out of asimple 
desire to reach the goal as quickly as possible without becoming entangled in the 
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intricacies of life’s realities. To overcome this infantile disease, to teach oneself and 
one’s readers the wisdom implicit in literature, requires experience. Whether by ex- 
perience one means the striving to heighten artistic skill or something else is immaterial. 
The important thing is to put flesh-and-blood content on to the skeleton of the idea, 
to find within life itself the intonations and colours that will bring out the truth and 
veracity of the basic idea instead of weakening it. 

The task of our time is to turn progressive ideas into concrete reality, to make 
them part and parcel of the daily lives of millions of people. The teaching of Marx 
and Lenin differs from all previous forms of socialism precisely in that it draws its ideal 
from reality and does not impose that ideal on historical development. People who 
indulge in revolutionary phraseology, who survey life from the heights of abstract 
ideas Lenin called not Communists but “grandees.” 

This question has quite a history in the sphere of art and literature. Without 
Zoing into it, I shall merely mention the fact that Marx and Engels considered the weak 
point of Lassalle’s drama Franz von Sickingen to be his use of revolutionary rhetoric 
in the spirit of Schiller instead of the realism of Shakespeare. 

It seems to me that it would be unfair to attribute the weakness and’ short- 
comings of young writers simply to a lack of talent. No, there is plenty of talent in the 
world. It is hard to imagine that anyone having anything to do with literature would 
be so lacking in talent as to be totally incapable of bringing his modest, perhaps, but 
correctly understood message to the reader. 

The world of art is vast and multiform. The virtues and shortcomings of one or 
another writer are after all relative. But one thing is certain and that is that the 
power of literature lies not only in the subject-matter and the ideas of the author but 
in the form in which he chooses to present his ideas. And form too is the product of 
thought, thought in terms of concrete images. 

I must confess that I did not fully understand the last part of the letter from our 
friend in Australia. Ralph de Boissiére wishes to remind communist writers in socialist 
countries that to be ideological does not simply mean to understand ideas. That is true. 
The inferences to be drawn from theory are worthless without knowledge of life which 
jeads to those inferences. They are nothing without living contact with society, without 
active participation in the realization of socialist ideas for the benefit of mankind. For, 
as Ralph de Boissiére asks, “of what good are ideas to communist writers if they are 
not used to improve life for the masses the world over?” 

I agree with that but I do not altogether understand the reproach contained in 
those words. Does their author mean to say that among Marxists too there are cold people 
who understand the word “idea” in the sense of an abstract formula without vital con- 
tent, without moral uplift? We too do not claim that Marxism has made saints of people. 
If our friend means that love of humanity is more important than the correctness of an 
idea then that formulation of the problem seems to me to be of doubtful validity. 

The atmosphere around our planet is so full of phrases about the love of humanity 
that I should not be surprised if they soon start to fall on our heads like radio-active 
dust. In order to deal with these phrases we have to know what real love for humanity 
Consists of, and in our opinion, only Marxism can answer that question. The fact is that 
there exists no thermometer or scale for measuring love for humanity. Willy-nilly, one 
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has to apply the method of analysis, in other words, to resort to thought, to express a 
definite idea. 

The Marxist school is not particularly keen on phrases about love, for, starting 
with the time of Marx and Engels, it has frequently come into collision with the abstract 
humanitarianism serving as a mask for the crudest self-interest. The classical Marxists 
set a high value on those thinkers of the past who were far from any sentimentality and 
who never spared it in their works. I have in mind Thomas Hobbes, Bernard de Mande- 
ville, Ricardo, and Hegel among others. Marx and Engels were full of appreciation for 
the great 18th- and 19th-century realists who analysed social relations so mercilessly 
and had no illusions about abstract humanitarianism. Bourgeois publicists have tried 
to create a legend that Marx was a man of dry and rigid-outlook, but people who know 
life well understand that true nobleness does not consist of constantly parading one’s 
“beautiful soul,” die schéne Seele, as the Germans say. 

Life is dear to us too and I think we can say that we have had the opportunity of 
knowing it in very many of its aspects. Experience teaches us that the idea of freeing 
life from tutelage of theory is backward. In order to dispel the fog and not allow 
ourselves to be pushed into darkness, to use Ralph de Boissiére’s words, we try to retain 
the clear light of Marxist theory. This is all the more necessary because of the existence 


‘Cee complicated situation which our friend from Australia refers to at the end of his 
etter. 


Allow me, Comrade Editor, to convey to him through your columns my gratitude 
for his interest and my best wishes. 


MIKHAIL LIFSCHITZ 


EDITORS’ COMMENTS 


Mikhail Lifschitz’s reply to Ralph de Boissiére’s letter contains some points 
which invite a few comments. Itseems to us, in the first place, that Mikhail Lifschitz has 
not quite caught the friendly and well-meaning spirit in which de Boissiére reacted to his 
article. In the heat of polemic our author has taken de Boissiére to be an ideological 
opponent, In fact, there is little cause for that. Ralph de Boissiére’s main point is 
that if the writer’s ideological aspirations are to acquire artistic merit he must embody 
them in a truly artistic form, without which no work of art can really convey its 
message. For that reason the writer must have talent and skill, Ralph de Boissiére 
writes: “.,.the writer has to learn to use his tools of trade even as a carpenter 
has....” That is true. And it is that which the Communist Party asks of Soviet writers 
when it calls for deep ideological content and highly- developed craftsmanship. 

It may be asked why in the works of inexperienced or mediocre writers the ideo- 
logical content does not always find the appropriate artistic form. Is it the result of the 
writer’s inexperience or paucity of talent? Or is it because content of any sort which, 
is not artistically expressed is essentially false, organically erroneous? Lifschitz upholds 
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the second point of view and in that, to use de Boissiére’s term, seems to show a certain 
“rigidity.” Life provides many examples, some of them to be drawn from our own multi- 
national Soviet literature, when a work turns out to be “bad propaganda” not at all 
because it is false or erroneous or because the author’s conception is organically wrong 
but simply because its artistic qualities are “worse art.” In fact, Lifschitz shares this 
point of view when he writes that an inexperienced or untalented writer may have en- 
tirely good and correct intentions and express a great truth, but that his work “does not 
ring true,” is, in other words, unconvincing, inartistic. However, it does not follow 
from this that these writers’ ideas become fallacious. 

The greatest value of de Boissiére’s idea, it seems to us, consists in the 
fact that he demands of the realist writer both deep ideological content and a 
mature, clear-cut artistic form. He writes of the “embodiment in real human beings” 
‘of the author’s ideas, in other words, of the fusing of profound ideological content with 
artistic form, something of which Belinsky often wrote. 

Nevertheless, there are other points in Ralph de Boissiére’s letter which are 
debatable. We cannot agree, for example, both in fact and substance, with the statement 
that Leo Tolstoy “objected to bringing politics into his work.” Tolstoy made no secret 
of his convictions, including his political ones. He often gave voice to them in his works. 
And it is only all the more natural that writers who are concerned about the fate of man- 
kind and who want to do their share in the struggle for peace and human welfare should 
do the same. We also find somewhat ambiguous the sentence: “Of what good are ideas 
to communist writers if they are not used to improve life for the masses the world over?” 
Isn’t it precisely in the ideas of communism that the great humanistic essence of Marx- 
ism reveals itself? The ideas of brotherhood of men, of people’s complete and universal 
equality in their right and duty to work. 

The letters exchanged between Ralph de Boissiére and Mikhail Lifschitz have 
brought forth important questions reaching beyond the bounds of literature, questions 
that cannot be dealt with briefly. But if this exchange of opinion stimulates our readers’ 
reflections on the problems raised we shall feel justified in considering it a useful one. 
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The happy, carefree days of childhood! Who does not cherish fond men 
ories of them! Always we remember our childhood as a magic fime, ni 
matter whether if was an unruffled one from care, or.a troubled one the 
happened fo coincide with the turbulent early years of the Revolution, as wa 
the case with Vadim Kozhevnikov and his !ittle hero Tima Sapozhkov. 

You can read Vadim Kozhevnikov’s novel “Meeting the Dawn” in “Sovie 
Literature’ No. 7. 
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Be sure not fo miss “Soviet Literature” No. 8. It will bring to you storie: 
plays, and poems by writers from the Asian republics of the Soviet Union. 
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In “Soviet Literature” No. 9: the paper Leo Tolstoy wrote for the Stockholt 
Peace Congress of 1909, presented in English for the first time. 

Short stories by three prominent writers—Tvardovsky, Zakrutkin, and Gr 
bachov. 


“Viadimir Woodlands”—a lyrical diary by Vladimir Soloukhin. 
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